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THE HOME OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


3y FREDERIC G. MATHER. 





JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
{From Photograph by Ryder, of Cleveland.) 


CHESTER, in Geauga—or ‘‘ raccoon’’— | few stores. But this little corner of the 
County, is one of those checker-board | world invites special interest because it 
townships in Northern Ohio with nothing | saw the unfolding of James A. Garfield’s 
peculiar in its belongings to distinguish it | studious inclinations, from that memorable 
beyond others, save that it overlooks the | day in March, 1849, when he first entered 
townships of Kirtland and Mentor, in Lake | its limits a youth of seventeen. 

County, and borders its northern horizon The old log house in Orange, his birth- 

with Lake Erie itself. A small village or | place, and its successors have disappeared 

‘*cross-roads” of two or three streets con- | long ago. The only picture of the old 

tains a Free-Will Baptist seminary and a | house extant is that drawn from the memory 
VoL. XVIII.—31. 
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of ‘‘the general’ himself. The heights 
about Newburgh, whence he looked across 
the plains of Cleveland and longed to sail 
upon the blue waters of Lake Erie, were 
. long ago cleared beyond recognition of his 
axe-strokes. The lake still carries brother 
mariners of the old captain whose rudely- 


| with our own are the neighboring barn, 
| built by his brother and himself; the old 
| orchard, where he named the trees after 
| leading statesmen, authors, and Indian 
chiefs; and the tomb of his father, in the 
town cemetery, bearing this simple® in- 
scription : 


LUCRETIA R. GARFIELD. 
{From Photograph by Ryder, of Cleveland.) 


disturbed dream of ocean-life found him | 
on the Ohio canal for a period of tutelage ; 
but the canal, at the northern end, is 
changed into a railway and its usefulness is 


gone. The very school-house, on the 
Orange knoll, where he led the debate 
and helped to convict a teacher of in- 
competency, has given way to another on 
a more modern plan. In a word, the 
only visible entities to link his earlier 
days—scarcely more than forty years ago— 


“ ABRAM GARFIELD, 
DIED MAY 3, 1833, 
AGED 33.” 


And so we are driven from Orange to Ches- 
ter in quest of something tangible in the 
young student’s career. 

The step that he took in coming hither, 
after a long winter of suffering had shown 
him the unromantic side of the canal, was 


' the step that made his later career possible. 
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Within a day’s journey of this hamlet—a 
day’s journey by the old-time conveyances 
—he had always lived, not even Washing- 
ton being called his “home,’’ and within 
a day’s journey he now sleeps his last sleep. 
From Chester, as a centre, we may there- 
fore, most fittingly, throw out a radius of 





Finney, Orton, and the two Campbells, but 
also Smith, Rigdon, and others of the Mor- 
mon lights. The times were ripe, in 1830, 
for some new “ revelation,’’ and, forced to 
leave Palmyra, in New York, Joseph Smith 
selected as his proposed dupes the Camp- 
bellites, or Disciples, of Northern Ohio 


ELIZA BALLOU GARFIELD. 
[From P! oto;raph by Ryder, of Cleveland.) 


twenty miles, which shall sweep Orange, 
Hiram, Mentor, and Cleveland into the 
area of the circle wherein the late President 
was best known and best loved. 

The educational life of young Garfield 
commenced at the decline of that period 
of intense religious excitement in the ever 
memorable years from 1820 to 1845. The 
theatre of greatest interest extended from 
Western New York to Northern Ohio, and 


their creed being simply the Bible, and 
their attitude that of generosity towards 
other denominations. ‘The church at Kirt- 
land was readily captured, on account of 
its willingness to hold property in common, 
and it was made the germ of the great Mor- 
mon Temple, now rapidly yielding to the 
power of the elements. A mere handful from 
the other churches deserted to the cause of 
Smith—that was all. The Disciples fought 


the laborers in the field included not only | the innovation with all diligence and vigor. 
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Rigdon was repudiated when he attempted | 


to carry his own church in Mentor over to 
the new doctrine. The Mormons fled to 
Missouri in 1837, with the parting compli- 
ments of a coat of tar and feathers admin- 
istered to Smith and Rigdon. The fight 
was disastrous to the Mormons, but it | 
brought prosperity to the Disciples; and 
that prosperity helped to found the Gran- 
ger Seminary at Chester, in 1844, and the | 
Eclectic Institute at Hiram, in 1850. 
Young Garfield came to Chester when 
these events had scarcely passed into his- 
tory,-rhis name and that of Lucretia 
Rudolph, of Garrettsville, appear in the 
report for 1849,—and he remained here 
for two years, under the tuition of that 
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TWENTY-MILE RADIUS ABOUT CHESTER. 


noted instructor, Daniel Branch. 
the street from the seminary was an un- 
painted frame house, where Garfield and 
two companions engaged rooms and boarded 
themselves. One of the companions states, | 
** We cooked our own simple meals of corn- | 
meal and pork, and managed to live com- | 
fortably on one dollar a week. On Satur- | 
days we would shoulder our axes and go | 
into the woods to chop. During the sum- 
mer vacation we worked in the harvest- 
field, and were considered two of the best 
hands in the neighborhood.’’ Garfield 
also worked at the carpenter’s bench, of 
which a house, a little to the south of the | 
seminary, stands as a testimonial to this 
day. 

All that Chester had to offer the young | 
student was his in two years. The tenets | 










of the Disciples had “ Sans embraced 
by him; therefore his pilgrimage naturally 
tended ‘from Chester to Hiram, where a 
school of higher grade had just been estab- 
lished. The Rev. Zeb Rudolph, the father 
of Lucretia Rudolph, his schoolmate at 
Chester, had also removed from Garrettsville 
to Hiram, four miles distant, in order to 
watch the growth of the school in connec- 
tion with his ministry at Garrettsville. On 
the roll-call of the first term, in 1850, 


| stood one hundred and one names, and 


that of his daughter, Lucretia, was one of 
the number. This name remained until 


| the year 1854-55, when Miss Rudolph left 


Hiram to become a teacher in the public 


| schools of Cleveland. 


Less than a year after the organiza- 
tion of the school, young Garfield came 
over on foot with fifteen dollars tuition- 
money in his pocket. The day was as 
warm as any other day in August, and 
the traveler removed his coat, in the 
breast-pocket of which was an old black 
leather pocket-book containing ten dol- 
lars, the five dollars being in his panta- 
loons. Every alternate minute he felt 
for the pocket-book; but losing him- 
self in a series of day-dreams about 
his college life, it was suddenly gone. 
Tremblingly he retracea his steps, until 
he saw a young man, hanging upon a 
gate, who put the question, ‘* What 
have you lost ?’’ ‘* My pocket-book and 
my tuition,” answered Garfield. The 
young man gave back the pocket-book 
to its owner, and thus restored his 
confidence in his ability to win an edu- 
cation. 

In the catalogue of Hiram students for 


Across | 1851 you may read, ‘‘ James A. Garfield, 


Cuyahoga County,’’ which name stood for 
the janitor who lived in the basement, rang 
the bell, and boarded at ‘‘ Uncle Zeb’’ 
Rudolph’s, as the boys used to call him. 
It was a romantic place, this Uncle Zeb’s, 
a short distance east of the village proper. 
Down a little ravine was a wild spot where 
Garfield and some of his fellow-students 
rehearsed their speeches to the trees and 
the rocks; and close by was the scene of 
another student’s flight from a bear that 
had come, unbidden, to the intellectual 
feast. 

The first principal of the Hiram Institute 


| more correctly known as the Western Re- 
_serve Eclectic Institute, was Rev. A. S. 


Hayden, a Disciple preacher of note in 
that region. Among the corps of instruc- 
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GARFIELD HOME AND OFFICE AT MENTOR, 
tors was Miss Almeda A. Booth, who 
gave her best years to the Institute; and 
of her, young Garfield always spoke in 
the most affectionate terms. So marked 
was his progress, that the duties of janitor 
were dropped at the end of a year; and 
in the catalogue for 1852-53 the name of 
James A. Garfield appeared not only as a 
student, but also as ‘‘ Teacher in the Eng- 
lish Department and of the Ancient Lan- 
guages.”’ This arrangement lasted for two 
years, until the performer of these double 
duties felt the need of contact with Eastern 
methods of education, Then came his hegira 
to Williams College, his capture of the meta- 


physical oration, and his return to Hiram, | 


in 1856, as ‘‘ Teacher of the Ancient Lan- 
guages and Literature.’’ The next year 
Principal Hayden resigned, and Garfield, 
at the age of twenty-six, found himself at 
the head of the Institute. A year later he 
secured a small frame house to the north of 
the campus, and on the r1th of November 
married the lady upon whom his choice 
had fallen long before. In later years, a 
local poet thus sung of the alliance to the 
Ladies’ Literary Society : 


“ Againa Mary? Nay, Lucretia, 
The noble, classic name 
That well befits our fair ladie, 
Our sweet and gentle dame, 
With heart as leal and loving 
As e’er was sung in lays 
Of high-born Roman matron, 
In old heroic days. 
Worthy her lord, illustrious, whom 
Honor and fame attend ; 


31* 


————————— 


pi 





Worthy her soldier’s name to wear, 
Worthy the civic wreath to share 

That binds her viking’s tawny hair. 

Right proud are we the world should know 
As hero, him we long ago 

Found truest helper, friend.’ 


Mr. Garfield held the position of prin- 
| cipal during his services in the State Senate, 
| in 1859 and 1860, and only ceased to per- 
| form his academical duties when he entered 
| the field in 1861. This practically ended 
| his educational work at the age of thirty, 
but his name was kept at the head of the 
| faculty two years longer in the hope that 
| he might return, The dawn of Congres- 
| sional honors ended the hopes of the 
| trustees, and they dropped the name with re- 
luctance, only to print it again, in 1864-65, 
|as ‘* Advisory Principal and Lecturer.’ 
The last service performed by the ex-prin- 
| cipal was the delivery of a series of lec- 
tures on social science, in the spring of 
1871. Since 1866, James A. Garfield’s 
| name appears as one of the trustees; and 
in the catalogue fur 1881 he is named 
| as a member of the ‘‘Committee on Fac- 
lulty,’’ together with the president of the 
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college and Principal Hayden, recently 
deceased. 

On assuming the duties of principal, in 
1857, every former experience of Mr. Gar- 
field at Chester, Hiram, and Williamstown 
became instantly available. The knack of 
teaching came honestly by him, for as long 
before as 1820 his own mother had turned 
her New Hampshire schooling to account 
way down in the wilds of Muskingum 
County. The very air of Hiram invited 
study, and her students were tractable and 
inquiring, not rebellious and self-sufficient, 
after the manner of many of their Eastern 
brethren. In such circumstances the tools 
and appliances of the student were noth- 
ing, but the personal power and influence 
of the instructor were everything. No 
student hungering and thirsting after knowl- 
edge ever went away from Garfield unsat- 
isfied. ‘*He taught me more than any 


other man, living or dead,’’ is the testi- | 


mony of Rev. B. A. Hinsdale, the president 
of the Hiram College of to-day. And his 
testimony is repeated and reiterated by 
many others of his pupils. 


is a freshly-painted frame house in the 
midst of a maple grove. 


modernized a great deal since ‘* Uncle 


Zeb’? Rudolph sold it to the present 
owner and moved over to the Garfield farm 
at Mentor. As originally built by ‘‘ Uncle 
Zeb,’’ it was a very plain dwelling. But 
here Garfield the student boarded ; here 
Garfield the principal was married; and 
here Garfield the Congressman resided, in 


his leisure from Washington, after he had | 


sold his own home to President Hinsdale. 

On the afternoon of June 8, 1880, a 
messenger came over the hills from the 
nearest telegraph station to announce the 
nomination of Garfield to the people of 
Hiram. Mr. Rudolph was raking hay by 
his front gate. Hearing the news, the old 
gentleman paused, said deliberately, “ Well, 


happened. 
himself came over the road fresh from the 
ovations that lined his route from the Chi- 
cago Convention. 

Struggling through the crowd in waiting at 
the Garrettsville station, he entered a deco- 
rated carriage, drove to the Rudolph man- 
sion, and asked the simple question, ‘‘ Is she 
here?”’ To his great satisfaction, he learned 
that his wife had already reached Hiram 
overland from Mentor. 





It has been | 








The memory of that reunion of Alumni 
will always linger about the halls of Hiram. 
On that occasion General Garfield showed 
the simplicity so characteristic in him, by 
saying, ‘‘Ilam here, first, because I promised 
to be here; and, second, because I greatly 
desired to be here.” And then he took up 
the strain of familiar memories, calling 
forth many a tear as he said, ‘‘I well re- 
member the day the teachers and students 
went into the woods to find beautiful 
maples, when each young man for himself, 
and perhaps a second for some young lady 
that he loved, planted one or two trees on 
the campus, and named them after him- 
self.’’ 

An abrupt turn in the road, and we are 
going northward along the edge of Hiram 
hill, and upon the eastern boundary of the 
eight-acre campus, with its well-grown 
trees. From the centre of the enclosure 
rises a plain brick building—two stories in 
the front and three in the rear—so arranged 
that the central part extends far to the rear. 


| Heavy wooden cornices carried across the 
| brick pediments give an air of solidity that 
Just to one side of the village of Hiram 


the heavy walls demand. A small dome of 
bright tin is raised upon Etruscan columns 
that spring from a square platform. All 
of the wood-work that is visible is of a pure 


| white, save the green blinds of the belfry. 


The whole aspect of the building and its 
surroundings reminds the visitor of the 
academy at Meriden, New Hampshire, or 
the old academy at St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
—so little does it resemble other buildings 
more characteristically Western. 

Broad walks of wood and stone lead 
across the campus in every direction, one 
of them leaving us at the northwest corner, 
opposite the residence of President Hins- 
dale. We are bidden to await his coming 
in the upper front room that serves as his 
study. A student is deep in his books ; but 
we venture the question, ‘‘ Were you here 


| on the day the President was shot ?” 
I hope it is all for the best,’’ and then re- | 
sumed his work as if nothing unusual had | 
Two days later the nominee | 


‘Yes, sir. I brought three dispatches 
over from the telegraph office stating that 
he was dead. The bells were tolled and 
the buildings were draped. We did not 
learn to the contrary till Sunday morning.” 

The bell rings, and the student leaves for 
his recitation-room. A glance about the 
study shows that it runs across the entire 
front of the house—including an alcove for 
the president’s library. The ceilings are 
low-posted. The doors, secured with small 
brass bolts, are of the age when panels were 
made flush with the rails. The three 
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THE PARLOR AT MENTOR. 


windows, with their French sashes, open | 
upon the roof, or deck, that covers the | 
piazza. The president enters, and, after the 


usual courtesies, replies thus to a question: 
“This house was Garfield’s during hisactive 


connection with the Institute. I bought it 
of him in 1872; and since that time he 
was at the Rudolph house whenever he was 
here, until he moved to Mentor, about 
1876. This room was not his study, but a 
smaller one, on the lower floor, in the rear. 
This was his bedroom, and his bed was in 
the alcove. Many a time have I sat on 
that deck with him, our chairs tipped back 
and our feet on the rail, as he confided to 
me his troubles and his triumphs.’’ 

We follow the president’s lead, and step 
out upon the deck. It is a hazy day in| 
October, but we can see a ridge half a mile 
to the west, and perhaps fifty feet above 
our heads. ° 

** That is the watershed that divides the 
valleys of the Mississippi and St. Lawrence. 
Summit and Portage counties are so named | 
because they are on the ridge.” 

‘¢ Then we must be near the court-house 
that has furnished a test for so many ‘re- 
marks’ by visitors to the schools of our 
younger days. The court-house roof is said 
to send half the rain into one valley, and 
half into the other.” 

‘*Yes. That is our county court-house 
at Ravenna; and it is a fact that the roof 





does split the rain-drops in that way.” 


The outlook down the slope was magnifi- 
cent, and we quite agreed with Mrs. Gar- 
field that nowhere else in this Western 
country do the leaves wear such a vivid 
autumnal coloring as they do upon Hiram 
hill. 

At the front gate we pause to hear the 
history of the house. 

“Originally the front was very plain, 
with a front door in the middle. The hall 
and stairs were where you see that porch at 
the side—the only porch at that time. 
During the war, Mrs. Garfield had the front 
door moved to the left, and a hall parti- 
tioned off for it. A one-story wing, or 
‘linter,’ as the New Englanders call it, 
with a bay-window towards the street, was 
built; and then the piazza was thrown 
across the whole front.’’ 

‘* Are the trees as they were then ?”’ 

‘*No, sir. There were seven large firs 
along the front, just inside the fence; but 
the maples have crowded them out.’’ 

‘And that monument ?’’ pointing to a 
wooden structure by the side door. 

‘¢ That is our well,’’ the president re- 
plied. ‘* We have to bore for water here,— 
generally about four inches in diameter,— 
and so our tin buckets have to be several. 
feet long in order to hold a pailful. A 
valve lets the water in at the bottom. The 
bucket is then drawn up by a windlass, and 
the valve lets the water out.’’ 

Once more inside the study, and we are 
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shown an autograph letter of President | On one occasion Garfield took four students 
Garfield’s to President Hinsdale, dated | with him to a place where, through a lack 


March 26, 1881, containing this sentence: 
‘¢T throw you a line across the storm to 
let you know that I think, when I have a 


quiet and peace of Hiram and Mentor.’’ 


well ?” . 

‘*Oh, yes; ever since that day, twenty- 
eight years ago, when we met in yonder 
doorway. We were both alike—tall, awk- 
ward boys in those days. We often played 
wicket-ball right here in the street, and he 
was one of the best players.’’ 

A. brief visit to the college building dis- 
closes a sand-stone step, worn down many 
inches by the feet of pilgrims upon this hill 
of science. A square hall leads to recita- 
tion-rooms at either side and a chapel at 
the rear. Down through the centre of the 


ceiling hung the bell-rope, but all romantic | 


notions about its having been pulled by 


ful outlook towards his own home. 


daily, the most famous of which were those 
in analysis and rhetoric; and many is the 
boy who remembers being called upon to 


extemporize without the slightest warning. | 


It was a part of the principal’s policy to 
push the boys overboard and let them strike 
out for the shore. 

It was from these surroundings that Gar- 


field occasionally went forth to fill the pul- | 
pits at Solon, Chagrin Falls, and other | 
His name appears in | 


neighboring villages. 
the annals of these churches as one of their 


ministers, although he was never ordained | 
aside from the cordial approval of his Dis- | 


ciple brethren. It was from these surround- 
ings that he also went forth to talk politics, 
taking a group of his students with him. 
Those were the halcyon days of stump- 
speaking in Ohio—just on the decline of 
Tom Corwin and his famous coterie. Ben 
Wade and Joshua R. Giddings, the rankest 


of abolitionists, represented this corner of | 
the State in the Senate and House at Wash- | 


ington. Open-air meetings, that lasted all 


day, were of frequent occurrence, and there | 


the average citizen would sit, hour after 
hour, drinking in the stories and jokes. 
The monotony was relieved by rising, when 
the cry ‘‘ Stretch !’’ showed that there was a 
chance to straighten out the bones of the 
lower limbs while the band was playing. 





| @ major-general. 








| of information, an audience of only nine 
| was present. 
| to hear him deliver as good a speech as if 
moment between breaths, of the dear old | 


The students were surprised 


the audience had been larger. On the way 


| home they asked his reason, and he replied, 
‘*And did you know General Garfield | 


‘« That is the way to get larger audiences, 
‘ Every day is a king in disguise,’ as Emer- 
son has it, and it is for us to discover it.’’ 
The event proved the soundness of his 
logic ; for five of the nine were Democrats, 
and of the five his speech converted three 
to the Republican doctrine! For services 
like these it is not strange that he was 
chosen as the successor of Giddings in the 
House. 

From these surroundings Garfield also 
went forth to win the stars and buttons of 
But neither these suc- 
cesses, nor any that came afterwards, drove 
the love of Hiram from his heart. Only a 


| few days before his final departure for Wash- 
Garfield were dispelled—it was so very new. | 
This recitation-room, in the northern end | 
of the second story, has a bright and cheer- | 
Here | 
he taught from four to six large classes | 


ington he drove hither from Mentor. In 
a few words to the students he said that he 
was about to sail upon an unknown sea, but 
that many of his supplies for the voyage 
must still come from Hiram. His favorite 


| song—as anonymous as the favorite hymn 
| of Lincoln’s, ‘‘ Oh, why should the Spirit 


of Mortal be Proud ?’’—was then sung: 


‘* Ho, reapers of life’s harvest, 

Why stand with rusted blade 

Until the night draws round thee 
And day begins to fade? 

Why stand ye idle, waiting 
For reapers more to come? 

The golden morn is passing, 
Why sit ye idle, dumb ? 


Thrust in your sharpened sickle, 
And gather in the grain. 
The night is fast approaching 
And soon will come again. 
The Master calls for reapers, 
And shall He call in vain? 
Shall sheaves lie there ungathered, 
And waste upon the plain? 


Mount up the heights of wisdom 
And crush each error low; 
Keep back no words of knowledge 
That human hearts should know. 
Be faithful to thy mission, 
In service of thy Lord, 
And then a golden chaplet 
Shall be thy just reward.” 


Having joined in the singing, the Presi- 
dent-elect bade all farewell and drove back 
to Mentor. 

Once more we are in the outer world of 


railroads and telegraphs. A constituent of 
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Garfield the Congressman relieves a tedi- 
ous hour of waiting by his own personal | 
reminiscences. ‘‘ Garfield,’’ he affirms, 
‘‘looked anxious and care-worn when he | 
came to Hiram the last time. As a Con- | 
gressman he was always bothered by appli- 
cations from those who told him they were | 
his best friends, and these troubles increased | 
when he was elected last November. There 
was one remarkable thing about him. He 
was forever asking questions, but always in 
such a way that you could not get offended. 
He asked for information, and not out of 
curiosity. He knew all of his constituents, 
greeted them cordially, shook hands with 
them all, and always wore a black slouch 
hat.”’ 

In reply to inquiries, the constituent then 
tells the story of the removal to Mentor. 
It appears that when the Democrats realized | 
Garfield’s popularity at home and his avail- 
ability as Speaker of the House whenever | 
the Republicans should again control that | 
body, they set themselves to work to be | 
rid of him as a dangerous political enemy. | 
The Congressional districts in Ohio had | 
stood for years as they were arranged after 
the census of 1870. Happening to control 


OUTLOOK FROM THE 


| on the St. Lawrence slope. 


the State Legislature, the Democrats rear- 
ranged the districts so that when the elec- 
tion of 1878 came around Garfield would 
fail of a re-election because Portage County 
bad been placed in a district hopelessly 
Democratic. But, unknown to them, and 
with their plans equally unknown to him, 
their intended victim had bought a few 
acres in Mentor, Lake County, and had 
become a resident there! It was his own 
district still, and it had been made even 
more strongly Republican by this device 
of the Democrats. 

The journey overland from Hiram to 
Mentor is one of decided interest. Once 
over the crest of the hill and the traveler is 
A variety of 
routes is before him, but whichever he may 
choose, he must descend into the valley of 
the Cuyahoga—or ‘‘ crooked’’—river, and 
then ascend to the ‘‘ divide” that separates 
it from the Chagrin—a stream so named 
because the early surveyors were disap- 
pointed to learn that they were there 
instead of at the mouth of the Cuyahoga, 
twenty miles farther west. The route 
through ‘‘ Manteway’’ (Mantua), Auburn, 
and Russell leads to the ‘‘divide’’ at 


MENTOR HOME, 
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Chester, and thence down the narrow and 
deep valley of the Chagrin, past the Mor- 
mon Temple at Kirtland, to the old stage- 
road on the plain of Mentor. The junction 
of this old thoroughfare and the overland 
road is at a point twenty-one miles east of 
Cleveland and seven miles west of Paines- 
ville. 

Close by the junction, and on the north 
side of the stage-road, is the frame house 
that General Garfield so remodeled and 
enlarged that no vestige of the former 
dwelling remains, either outside or inside. 
The house stands with its length parallel to 
the road, and distant therefrom fifty feet 
or more. A well-kept lawn covers all this 
space, there being no path from the front 
gate to the stone step that lies at the edge 
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of the piazza, opposite the main entrance. 
There is no need of a path, for everybody 
drives in at the open gateway at the right, 
lands his passengers at the end of the long 
piazza, and turns about on the graveled 
‘*loop’’ to await their coming. A group 
of tall locusts by the fence keeps off the 
glare of the midday sun, while the sitters 
upon the piazza are partially sheltered by a 
cluster of evergreens close at hand. Taken 
as a whole, the exterior of the house, with 
its two full stories of pure white and its 
modern Gothic roof of red, is in pleasing 
contrast with the other exteriors of this 
locality. The heavy double-doors of the 
main entrance open into a wide hall, run- 
ning through to the rear wall, and guarded 
by an old-fashioned upright clock. Pic- 
tures and articles of furniture make the 


interior look inviting. A generous door- 
way at the right leads into the parlor,—a 
room about twenty feet long and fifteen 
feet wide,—so tastefully furnished as to 
give the visitor a home-like feeling at once. 
All about the edge of the floor a border of 
straw matting peeps from under the heavy 
Brussels rug. The walls are delicately 
tinted, and they are covered with pictures, 
among which the most conspicuous are 
the portraits of General Garfield and his 
mother. Two windows, gracefully hung, 
throw a pleasant light across the room upon 
the mantel, Queen Anne mirror frame, and 
bookcase—all of white ash or some other 
light wood. A door in the solid wall, at 
the left, leads to the back hall; another 
door, beyond the windows on the right, 
gives access to the piazza; while a third 
door, by the side of the fireplace, opens 
into what is known as ‘‘ grandma’s room,”’ 
the general having assigned to his mother 
the best room in this house, just as he 
afterwards did at the White House. 
Stepping out at the rear of the main 
hall, the visitor discovers the old-style 
barns alittle distance off; the barns evi- 
dently belonged to the house as it was in 
the first place. A path to the right takes 
one to ‘‘the office,’’ a little one-story 
building, where the owner of the place 
was in the habit of retiring whenever there 
was any hard work on hand. This office 
proved invaluable during the Presidential 
campaign, for Garfield had no public build- 
ing, like Lincoln, to avail himself of when 
his house overflowed with political advisers. 
The excitements of the campaign were not 
so absorbing, however, as to keep the 
farmer’s attention away from his farm ; for 
while other men passed sleepless nights, the 
Garfield grain was harvested and sent to 
market in good condition; and the Gar- 
field apples, all that the visitors left, were 
packed in well-hooped barrels. Had Gen- 
eral Garfield’s time been his own, nothing 
could have prevented him from donning 
his heavy boots and driving his oxen, as he 
frequently did when he first came to Men- 
tor. This out-of-door life was a grand 
thing for him and his sturdy family, so 
different was it from the Washington life 
at the little, pent-up house in Franklin 
Square. 
. The story of the securing of this rural 
home to General Garfield is briefly this : 
| The little house at Hiram with the ground 
| about it originally cost him about $800 ; 
the ‘‘betterments’’ a few hundred more. 
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This did very well until the life in Wash- 
ington came to be a certainty. 
that he was paying out too much for rent, 
General Garfield accepted a loan from a 
friend, and bought a lot on which he built 
a house costing about $8000. This was paid 


for gradually, and then came the purchase | 


of the one hundred and fifty-eight acres 


at Mentor, worth perhaps $10,000. A por- | 


tion of this, added to the cost of his im- 
provements, left him in debt at the open- 
ing of the Presidential campaign. And 
just here a new annoyance threatened if it 
did not worry him: Troops of visitors 
came to him daily; and as the railway 
trains were several hours apart, and as 


there was no hotel less than three miles | 


away, his hospitality, which would have 
been freely offered in any circum- 
stances, became a necessity. His 
table was more like that of a hotel 
than that of a private citizen. Added 
to this were the expenses of extra 
clerks, telegrams, etc., so that the 
prospect was that his vast multi- 
tude of friends would “‘ eat him out 
of house and home.’’ At this crisis 
a few of his more considerate friends 
in Cleveland agreed to make up a 


purse large enough to clear every 
incumbrance from his place and 
leave him a fund for campaign pur- 


poses. When they approached one 
of the gentleman upon whom they 
relied for a subscription, he asked, 
‘* How much do you want to raise ?”’ 
‘Twenty thousand dollars,’’ was 
the reply. ‘Then put me down for 
$10,000, after you have raised the 
other $10,000,’’ was the laconic 
promise. 


| his own home. 


_to New York to consult the Republican 
Finding | 


leaders, and then, two months before the 
election, awaited all further interviews at 
Then commenced a series 
of visits unparalleled in the annals of politi- 
cal history. The commercial travelers, the 
first voters, the business men of Cleveland, 
the German Republicans, in fact, every 
one who came was made welcome. The 
house, the orchard, and everything that 
was Garfield’s was at the disposal of his 
guests for the time being. The climax of 


| his hospitality was reached when a group 


of old friends came over from Portage 


| County, the welcome being in these words, 


‘*All the doors of my house are open 
to you; the hand of every member of 
my family is outstretched to you. Our 


HIRAM COLLEGE, 


The money was forthcoming, | hearts greet you, and we ask you to 


the debt was raised, and the campaign | come in.”’ 


was paid for as it went along. 


This was the home, every nook and | 


corner of which was enjoyed to the utmost 
by its owner. Here was the wife whom 
General Garfield referred to as ‘‘ that little 
woman in Ohio,’’ when once he could draw 
a long breath after the nomination at 
Chicago ; and while the strong man brushed 
away the tears as he read a congratulatory 
dispatch that his two boys had dropped 
their school-books to send, Mrs. Garfield 
received the tidings at the Mentor home- 
stead with the prophetic comment, ‘‘ Well, 
this is the end of our home-life.’’ 

And indeed it was the end. General 


In the midst: of all this hospitality the 
more serious work of the campaign was 
not neglected. General Garfield arose 
early and dictated replies to the numerous 
letters and telegrams that had accumulated. 


| There was a daily average of seventy let- 
| ters and two hundred papers. 
| scene in the office was a strange sight to 
| the three-score or more of boxes, labeled 
| ** Tariff,’’ ‘* General Politics,’’ etc., which 
| the studious owner declared he ‘‘ would 
| rather have than old Sammy’s bar’l.”’ 
| dinner the host would often put out words 
| of difficult spelling or pronunciation, and 
/no one of his guests was exempt from this 


The busy 


At 


Garfield made speech after speech at fairs | severe test of scholarship. After dinner 
and military reunions, made a flying trip ! various farm-matters were disposed of, and, 
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perhaps, a game of croquet was played. 


On the day of the election the Republican | 


candidate for President yielded to the de- 
mand of his neighbors, and followed the 
example of Lincoln, in 1860, by voting for 
the Republican electors. At three o’clock 
in the afternoon of that day he took this 
philosophic view, ‘‘ The election will be 
very close. We may beat, and we may be 
beaten.’’ At nine in the evening he re- 
fused to indulge in the hopes of his more 


sanguine friends, who had gathered to help | 


him read the dispatches, and merely said, 


“These figures are too favorable at this | 


stage of the game. Let us wait for some- 
thing later.’’ It was four o’clock in the 
morning of the following day before he 


| corner-stone—his own fireside being the 
most sacred spot of all, where he was ‘‘ to 
double all pleasure and divide all pain.’’ 
But, unlike the Roman, his fortitude,—zr- 
tus,—as he struggled for life, took on a more 
tender form than the elder idea of courage 
would have allowed. Witness his first 
thought for his wife, as shown in his dis- 
| patch, stating that he had been seriously 
hurt and wishing that she would ‘‘ come to 
| hira soon.’’ Note also the last letter writ- 
ten by the sick President for the comfort 
| and reassurance of his anxious mother. 
This was the mother whom General Gar- 
| field treated with more than filial affection, 
| and whom he kissed just after he had taken 
| the oath of office as President. This was 
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retired, triply honored—like no other citi- 
zen of America in all her history—as Con- 
gressman from the Nineteenth Ohio dis- 
trict, Senator-elect from Ohio, and Presi- 
dent-elect of the United States. 

None of the honors thus thrust upon him 
ever swerved General Garfield aside from 


his duty towards his home, his family, and | 


his old friends. In an address to his regi- 
ment, the Forty-second Ohio, during the 
campaign, he said, ‘“A regiment, like a 


family, has a right to be a little clannish | 


and exclusive. It does not deny the right 
of any other family to the same privileges, 
but it holds the members of its own family 
a little nearer and a little dearer than those 
of any other family in the world.’’ Thus, 
like the old Roman, he built the whole 
fabric of the State upon the Family as the 


the mother who could not understand how 
anybody ‘‘ could be so cruel as to kill my 
baby,’’ and who firmly believed to the end 
that recovery would follow her prayers. 
This was also the wife who looked so calmly 
| upon every promotion of her husband that 
she could say, on the day before the elec- 
tion, ‘‘We are prepared to take good- 
| naturedly whatever happens ;’’ whose self- 
| control had always helped her husband’s 
_advancement; whose equipoise had cor- 
rected all errors of his judgment ; whose 
| patience had made the duties of house- 
keeping sit lightly upon her; and whose 
self-possession during the long illness of 
the President was the admiration of the 
| world. The American people will say 
| ‘*God bless her!” as she again takes up 
| the thread of home-life in her retirement. 
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With General Garfield the duties towards 
old friends and neighbors were secondary 
only to those towards his home. It was 
while on his way to visit college scenes 
that he was stricken down. 
that nursed him the most tenderly and that 
practiced the surgeon’s art the most faith- 
fully, were those that knew him from child- 
hood ; and the very lips that said the last 


words over his grave were those that had | 


kissed him in infancy. More than a friend 


had been the elderly neighbor who saw him | 


in his cradle, helped him to fight his battle 
with poverty as he struggled for an educa- 


tion, persuaded him to come to Mentor, | 


and finally, and most fittingly, took charge 
of the exercises at his funeral. 


The hands | 


In Dr. J. P. Robinson young Garfield 
| found a father who never deserted him in 
his hour of need, and who had a right to 
rejoice in his hour of prosperity. And yet 
neither Dr. Robinson, nor any other friend, 
ever returned to that generous soul what 
had not already been freely given. What- 
ever General Garfield had was always his 
neighbor’s and his friend’s. To them he 


returned, and with them he shared, the 
riches of his experience in a most unassum- 
ing way; for, in his own mind, he be- 
longed to Mentor and to Hiram and to 
| Orange and to Chester and to the Nine- 
| teenth district vastly more than he did to 
| Washington. 


HOW? 


By J. T. Burton WoLtaston. 


How was it that we met? Ah, well, 
There really is not much to tell, 
Nor can I quite remember now, 
Without some doubt, exactly how 

It happened—in what way ; 
For ’tis so many years ago. 


How many? Well, 


I hardly know, 


Or hardly like to say. 


I saw her standing 


in the glow 


Of apple-blossoms hanging low, 
And she was just as sweet and pure 
As those bright blossoms, I am sure,— 
Aye, sweeter, if you will. 
But how it was I hardly know: 
You see, twas many years ago— 
And now she’s sweeter still ! 


She says I spoke: I say that she 


Said, ‘‘ Lovely blossoms 


first to me; 


But, anyway, I did not dare 

To doubt tiat loveliness was there: 
It shone on lip and brow; 

But ’tis so many years ago, 


That what we said 


I hardly know, 


So can I tell you how? 


But this to mind I clearly bring, 

That some time after that sweet spring, 

When apple-trees were bearing fruit, 

We went to church to mend our suit, 
And knit two lives in one; 

And though ’tis many years ago, 

And much has happened since, I know 
That mending was well done! 


- Vor, XVIII.—32. 
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By Eucene L. DIDIER. 


“The origin and commencement of his grief | 
Sprung from neglected love.” 
Hamlet. | 


‘<I, Too, am wretched,” wrote John Ran- | 
dolph, of Roanoke, to a confidential friend. | 
‘*My whole name and race lie under a | 
curse, and I am sure I feel the curse cleav- | 
ing to me.”’ 

Thus, in the twenty-sixth year of his age, 
wrote the most brilliant young man of his 
day. Gifted as few men have ever been 
gifted, the heir of a distinguished name, 
the possessor of a noble estate—why was | 
John Randolph wretched? Not idle curi- 
osity, not a vulgar desire to penetrate the | 
hidden and mysterious, has impelled us to 
tell the sad but interesting story, and to 
discover the cause of the blight that came 
over the mind and heart of this strange | 
being, and crushed into shapeless ruin the | 
‘*most beautiful, moral, and’ intellectual 
fabric that ever came from the hands of the 
Creator.” 


John Randolph was a more remarkable | 
character than any that has been attempted | 
by the masters of fictitious composition. | 
The daring genius of Shakspeare alone | 
has furnished a parallel to the brilliant and 
marvelous Virginian, in the mad and mel- 


ancholy Dane. Both were warm friends 
and bitter enemies; both loved intensely ; 
both were disappointed, and both went 
mad at last. Randolph’s life was crowded 
with incidents which made it a romance 
stranger than any fiction. If the proper | 
study of mankind is man, surely such a | 
phenomenon is deserving of the most care- | 
fulexamination. Yet, his biographers have 
failed to supply the world with the mate- 
rials that might have afforded at least some 
approximation to an understanding of the 
extraordinary being who lived and died a 
mystery to his most intimate friends. 

In order to trace the love-life of John 
Randolph, it is necessary to go back to his 
early boyhood. Like Dante, who, when a 
child of nine years, saw for the first time 
his Beatrice at a family gathering, John | 
Randolph, when a child of seven years, 
saw for the first time Maria Ward at a fam- 
ily gathering. ‘The time and circumstances 
well suited the beginning of an acquaint- 
ance which was to end in misery and mad- 





| a hundred years ago! 
| suggested that a statue of Niobe would be 
| a fit emblem of Virginia now: her sons 
| gone, her hearths cold, her fields deserted ! 


ness. It was the winter of 1781. The 
traitor Arnold, after spreading ruin and 
desolation through his native State, was 
sent to ravage Virginia. Early in January 
he landed at the mouth of the James River, 


| and advanced towards Petersburg. Matoax, 


the home of the Randolphs, was directly 
in the line of the invading army. On the 
third of January news arrived that the en- 
emy were rapidly approaching, and it was 


necessary to remove at once to a place of 


safety. The family set off early on the 
morning of the fourth, and towards even- 
ing found a hospitable shelter at Winto- 
poke, the residence of Benjamin Ward, Jr. 
Then it was that John Randolph first saw 
the child who was destined to influence his 


| whole future life. Maria Ward was scarcely 


five years old at that time, but was remark- 
ably beautiful and fascinating. The im- 


| pression then made upon the tender-hearted 


boy was never effaced while his tortured 


| body and soul held together. 


In the days of John Randolph’s happy 
youth, old Virginia was the home of a proud 
provincial aristocracy, composed of elegant 
and polished gentlemen and beautiful and 
accomplished ladies. Wealth was general ; 
the society was refined, and hospitality was 
boundless. How changed the Virginia of 
It has been happily 


Among the gallant cavaliers with whom 
John Randolph grew up, none bore a 
prouder escutcheon than he. He could 
trace his descent in an unbroken line to 
the Norman Conquest, and on the side of 
his paternal grandmother he was the sixth 
in descent from Pocahontas. A proud Vir- 
ginia ancestry ! 

It is admitted on all hands that John 
Randolph was the most beautiful and gifted 
youth of his time. He was a happy, care- 
less, joyous boy, at least until his fifteenth 
year, when he was left an orphan by the 
death of his mother, ‘‘ the only being that 
ever understood him,’’ as he himself said. 
His father died before he was old enough 
to remember him. Like Byron, he was thus 


** At an age when too young such loss to know; 
Left lord of himself, that heritage of woe.” 
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Attempts have been made to institute a 
comparison between the Master of Roan- 
oke and the Lord of Newstead, and some 
have fancied they saw a resemblance be- 
tween Randolph and Poe. No. John 
Randolph was a man whose counterpart 
this world has never seen. 

Like Shakspeare, Franklin, Patrick 
Henry, and other extraordinary men who 
have stood in the van of the world, John 
Randolph was self-educated. His broad 
and brilliant intellect was not contracted 
by the drudgery and discipline of the 
schools. Two years at a private academy 
in Virginia, three months at Princeton and 
at Columbia College, New York, were all 
the instruction he ever received. But his 
education began early, and only ended with 
his life. His glowing, Oriental imagination 
was precociously developed. At seven 


years old he read Shakspeare, ‘‘ Don Quix- | 


ote,’’ and the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” There 
was an old closet at Matoax, filled with books 
of poetry and romance. The boy loved to 
hide himself in this place, which opened 
to him the riches and wonders of Aladdin’s 
cave. Here he passed hours and hours 
every day, reading ‘‘ Gil Blas,’’ ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe,’’ “ Gulliver,’’ ‘‘ Plutarch,” Pope’s 
Homer, Goldsmith, ‘‘ Rasselas,’’ ‘‘ Or- 
lando Furioso,’’ and Thompson’s ‘‘ Sea- 
sons.”’ 
panions, his familiar. friends, his daily 
associates. These were the sources whence 
he derived the beautiful and striking images 
with which he afterwards embellished his 
speeches and brightened his conversation. 
In the summer of 1796, John Randolph 
found himself alone in the world; his 
father, mother, and brothers—all those 
near and dear relatives which give existence 
its value—were gone. Richard, the last 
of his brothers, died in June of that year, 
and then it was that he compared himself 
with the ancient mariner, who was on the 
wide sea, ‘‘ Alone—alone—all, all alone.’’ 
After the death of his brother, he took up 
his residence at Bigarre, where Richard’s 
family resided. This estate was not many 
miles from Wintopoke, the home of Maria 
Ward. Their former acquaintance was re- 
newed. The lovely child was now a beau- 
tiful woman ; so wondrously beautiful that 
Lafayette, who saw her years afterwards, 
said her equal was not to be found in Amer- 
ica. The wounded heart of the ardent 
young Virginian sought in her love ‘‘sur- 
cease of sorrow.’’ He found in Maria 
Ward all that even his heart demanded. 





His affection for his mother was a feeling 
of reverence, devotion, gratitude. His af- 
fection for his brother was a feeling of ad- 
miration, sympathy, fraternal love. His 
love for Maria Ward was an intense, ab- 
sorbing, enthralling passion. It engrossed 
all his being—his heart and soul. In his 
own thrilling language, he /oved her better 
than his own soul, or Him that created it! 
‘The necessity of loving and being loved 
was never felt by the imaginary beings of 
Rousseau and Byron’s creation more impe- 
riously than by myself,’’ said John Ran- 
dolph. ‘‘ My heart was offered up with a 
devotion that knew no reserve.”’ 

The vehemence of his love swept away 
all opposition, and he became engaged to 
the object of his adoration. We do not 
wonder at the lady’s engaging herself to 
her brilliant and impetuous lover, for, ter- 
rible as he was to his enemies, to her friends 
he was gentle, kind, and enchanting. His 
power of fascinating in private, when he 
chose to exert it, was wonderful. He was 


never loud or boisterous. In this he showed 
his gentle blood. Even in the excitement 
of political debate, he uttered the most ter- 
rible sarcasms in the most polished manner, 


and with a voice that resembled the music 
of the spheres. He could be pathetic, too 


| —so sweetly, touchingly, tenderly pathetic 
These were his enchanting com- | 


as to make the tears roll down the cheeks 
of men who hated him, and who would 
curse. his memory now if he were named 
in their presence. 

He was, at this time, exceedingly attrac- 
tive; he was tall, straight, thin, but singu- 
larly graceful. His eyes were remarkably 
brilliant, and proud in their expression. 
His manner was lofty, but charming ; state- 
ly, but gentle. His head was small, but 
beautifully shaped. His hands were white 
and delicate asa cardinal’s. His whole ap- 
pearance was striking and commanding. 
Add to all these personal advantages ex- 
traordinary gifts of fortune, wealth, birth, 
genius, an eloquence that few could resist, 
and we will not wonder that Maria Ward 
engaged herself to John Randolph. She 
knew not then the secret that crushed his 
proud spirit to the earth. 

Let him enjoy his brief season of love; 
the summer of his life will soon pass, leaving 
to him henceforth an everlasting winter. 
Let him tell his eloquent love-tale to his 
captivated listener; it will be repeated to 
no other woman, for his was a heart that 
could know no second love. Let his tor- 
tured heart find a momentary rest, for 
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henceforth his days will be spent in pain | 
and sickness, his nights in travail and sor- | 
row. Let him possess this gleam of happi- 
ness, for soon he will utter the despairing | 
cry, ‘On the terms by which I hold it life | 
is a curse, from which I would willingly 
escape if I knew where to fly.” 

The summer of 1798 was the happiest 
that John Randolph had known since the 
death of his mother and brother. His 
solitary and miserable existence was cheered 
by the love of her whom he fondly called 
his angel. The depths of his noble heart 
were stirred by the best of all the passions 
—love. Persons who early saw this un- 
happy being, after the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune had turned his milk of 
human kindness into vinegar and gall, 
could not believe that he once possessed a 
womanly tenderness of heart and a suscep- 
tibility as. delicate as the sensitive plant. 
All the wealth of his heart was lavished 
upon his first and only love. ‘‘I loved, 
aye, and was loved again, not wisely, but 
too well,’’ he wrote long after the death of 
Maria Ward. It had taken two years to win 
her love, and in a few months it was gone 
forever. But let us not anticipate the 
mournful story. At least those summer 
days were happy! Every morning John 
Randolph mounted his horse and rode to 
the home of his beloved. All contempo- 
rary accounts of Maria Ward declare her 
to have been as fascinating in mind as she 
was beautiful in person. The glowing and 
brilliant imagination of her lover found in 
her a congenial and responsive listener. 
Into her charmed ear he poured the rich, 
glorious, captivating eloquence which was 
afterwards to dazzle and astonish the world 
for a third of a century. But how different 
was his eloquence when inspired by love 
and when inspired by hate! To Maria 
Ward he was ever sweet, gentle, tender. 
To mankind in general he was fierce, vin- 
dictive, merciless. Like Swift, he inspired 
fear, not love. But even in his fiercest 
moments he was outwardly cool, calm, and 
self-possessed. He has been compared to 
the enraged tiger, whose eyes burn and 
flash with fiery vengeance, while he pre- 
pares to make his spring with the greatest 
deliberation. Then it was that he showed 
he possessed the fatal and fearful gift of a 
poisoned tongue ! 

The summer days of thgt most memor- 
able year were rapidly passing away; the 
autumn days were coming which were to 
witness the end of John Randolph’s dream 





of love. For dream fe should have known 
it could only be. Bright, delicious, heav- 


| enly as it was, he, at least, must have known 


that it could not last. He knew that he 
was the last of his branch of the house of 
Randolph, and that he was powerless to 
perpetuate his race. John Randolph was 
above all things a gentleman,—a man of 
honor,—and at length it became necessary 
to make the humiliating confession that he 
was deprived of the prerogative of his sex. 
It is impossible for an ordinary man to 
appreciate the anguish that such an ac- 
knowledgment caused to the proud and 
sensitive soul of this most unhappy being. 
He, the proudest of men, a man of tran- 
scendent genius, a man of exalted aspira- 
tions, to be obliged to confess that he was 
on a level with those miserable victims 
of jealous barbarity that watch Eastern 
harems! Yet, humiliating as was the con- 


fession, it must be made, for John Ran- 
dolph was the soul of honor; he could, 
with perfect truth, have said to his beloved, 


**T could not love thee, dear, so well, 
Loved I not honor more.” 


In language of the most exquisite delicacy 
he informed her that he loved as no other 
man had ever loved; that his passion was 
chastened of all sensual desire, and sub- 
limated into a pure, Platonic affection ; 
that as the angels loved one another, so he 
loved her, and would continue to love her 
as long as life lasted. 

This was all an idle dream, which no 
other human being except John Randolph 
could have cherished. But he clung to it 
desperately ; it was his last hope; that 
gone, he knew that all his life would be 
dark, sad, and miserable. This love was 
his sun, which made light, joy, and warmth. 
It was gone, and henceforth he lived in a 
desert alone. All the brightness, gayety, 
and sweetness disappeared from his life for- 
ever. From a frank, free-hearted, joyous 
youth, he became the cynic, the misan- 
thrope, the sardonic and eccentric being 
that the world knows as John Randolph 
of Roanoke—a strange combination of 
Hamlet and Mephistopheles. From that 
time he was like the unhappy master of the 
‘* Raven,’’ ‘* whom unmerciful disaster fol- 
lowed fast and followed faster,’’ and his 
life became one long, desparing wail for 
peace and rest which he was never to find 
in this world. ‘‘I am sick of life, and 
enly wish to find some resting-place where 
I may die in peace.’’ ‘‘ What a fate ours 
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would be if we had been condemned to 
immortality here.’’ ‘I look forward with- 
out hope; clouds and darkness hang upon 
my prospects, and should my feeble frame 
hang together a few years longer, my 
best friends, as well as myself, may 
pray that a close be put to the same.” 
‘* Whichever way I look, I see no cheering 
object ; all is dark, comfortless, and hope- 
less.’’ ‘* No punishment, except remorse, 
can exceed the misery I feel. My heart 
swells to bursting at past recollections ; 
and as the present is without enjoyment, 
so the future is without hope—so far at 
least as respects this world.’’ “I dare not 
look upon that ‘blank and waste of the 
heart’ within. Dreary, desolate, dismal, 
there is no word in our language, or any 
other, that can express the misery of my 
life. I drag on like a tired captive at the 
end of a slave-chain in an African coffle.’’ 
Such expressions as those are painfully 
predominant in the private letters of John 
Randolph. No wonder he said that “genius 
often rendered its possessor miserable.”’ 
We have ventured to suggest a compar- 
ison between the early love of Dante and 
the early love of Randolph. This com- 
parison may be continued. They were 


both disappointed in their loves. In the’ 


bitterness of his disappointment, Dante 
sought solace in the calm study of philos- 
ophy; Randolph sought distraction in the 
excitement of politics. Had Dante been 
successful in love, the world would have 
lost one of the masterpieces of poetry. 
Had Randolph won the hand of Maria 
Ward, this country would not have had 
the most brilliant and most remarkable 
man that has ever appeared in public life 
upon this continent. Like the lover of 
Maud, ruined in heart and tortured in 
mind, John Randolph plunged desperately 
into the political arena, neither asking nor 
receiving favors, but proudly declaring 
that he ‘‘ was descended of a race that 
neither forgot nor forgave an injury.” 
From his first appearance in public, at 
the early age of twenty-six, he dazzled the 
world by the splendor of his genius. Ata 
single bound he reached the top of the 
political ladder.- He was the leader of 
the House of Representatives, though its 
youngest member ; the idol of his party, 
although so youthful in appearance that, 
when he presented himself for admission to 
the House, the speaker asked him whether 
he was of the required age. For thirty 
years he was the most conspicuous man in 
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American politics, flashing like a meteor, 
burning like a comet. His mind was ex- 
pansive enough to embrace the intellectual 
world ; his soul was contracted to the limits 
of Virginia. ‘* When I speak of my coun- 
try, I mean the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia,’’ he said. In other words, he put 
his State above his country. He was a 
Virginian rather than an American. 

John Randolph was a negative answer to 
the much discussed question of the present 
day, ‘‘Is life worth living?’’ His bitter 
and terrible experience preached an elo- 
quent sermon de contemptu mundi. If the 
highest pleasures of the world and the 
keenest enjoyments of life have always 
proved utterly powerless to make men 
happy, how could John Randolph, tortured 
in mind and body as he was, wrecked 
in heart, and absolutely and hopelessly 
wretched, derive any happiness from this 
life, which to him was nothing but vanity 
and affliction of spirit? He was fitted by 
his genius to have written ‘‘ Childe Har- 
old’s Pilgrimage,’’ and by his melancholy to 
have been its hero; but his imagination, 
glowing, brilliant, Oriental as it was, could 
not have conceived a character so volup- 
tuous, so sensual as ‘‘Don Juan.’’ He 
might have sung the exquisite lines: 


“Tis sweet to see the evening star appear; 
*Tis sweet to listen as the night-winds creep 
From leaf to leaf: ’tis sweet to view on high 
The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky ;” 


but he could not have ended those lines as 
Byron did because he could not have felt 
such love. 


«But sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 
Is first and passionate love. 


Such was not the love that John Ran- 
dolph felt for Maria Ward. His love was 
not of the earth, earthy ; it was purified of all 
passion ; it was a soul-worship. The image 
of the beloved object never left his heart. 
Like some angelic being, it hovered over 
his life, and was the solitary star that shone 
in the midst of the ever-deepening gloom 
that overwhelmed him. Long years after 
his early disappointment, when she was 
dead and he an old man, while his body 
was locked in a feverish sleep and his soul 
wandered in dreams, the name of his only 
love was frequently uttered in a tone of 
pathetic tenderness, showing how deeply 
and immovabty Maria Ward had formed 
the love-life of John Randolph. 
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WINTER LIFE 


IN HOLLAND. 


By R. T. PRICHETT. 


ICE-BOATS ON THE MAAS, 


Tue English ideal of perfect winter life | 
is that of a Dutchman and his family in 
their native land, from the end of autumn 
until the flowers burst in early spring, with | 
the primroses, violets, and wood anemones | 
stretching their necks to welcome the first | 
rays of the vernal sun, and vieing with | 
each other in freshness and simple beauty. | 
One November time is particularly fresh in | 
my own memory, in Guelderland, at the 
Loo, at a perfect little inn—kind hostess, 
every detail perfect in its way throughout | 
the ménage. There seemed much pleasure 
in store for us on the next day. This will 
be understood when the programme is 
known. It was nothing more nor less than a 
day’s shooting in the royal woods, with 
the certainty of getting a buck; and this | 
in Holland is a great thing. Imagine, then, 
the anxiety to know the state of the weather 
and chances for the day. After a grand | 
night’s rest and sound sleep, early in the 


servant, in costume, shaking me, and re- 
peating with great zest and thorough delight 
the following lines : 


** De Bloemen op de Glazen.’ 


‘* Mynheer, get up, get up. 


*** De Bloemen die s’winters komen 
En s’zomers vergaan. 
Weet U waar die bloemen staan.’ ”’ 


It was very kind of this innocent child of 
bucolic nature to be pleased with the grace- 
ful patterns and beautiful crystals which 
_ adorned the windows with sweeping lines 
| and delicate curves, surpassing ferns in 
elegance of grouping and variety of forma- 


tion. To me all this joy and novelty was 
perfect ruin; and, hardly awake, the first 


| thought burst upon me, “There’s no buck.” 


‘*Eheu fugaces!’’ This might have been 


| said of the bucks had they been missed, 
eventful morning I was called by the Dutch | 


but then the provoking thing was there 
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exists a law in Holland (and a very fair 
one, too) that no one, not even the king 
himself, may shoot a buck when the snow 


FRIESLAND SKATE, 


is on the ground; 
was on the ground. ‘‘ De Bloemen op de 
Glazen.’’ So no buck was killed, but the 
‘*jacht” postponed ; and the only consola- 
tion to be mentioned now is, that in this 
winter paper we can speak with confidence 
and practical knowledge of the winter time 
in Holland. 
Skates and sledges and ice paraphernalia | 
first demand our notice. Before entering | 
into details, we would impress upon our | 
readers that Holland is not in a chronic 
state of frost. Really the winters are not 
so much more severe than our own good | 
average skating seasons; although there is | 
much in Dutch life that has conduced to 
impress the outside world with the idea that 
the Hollander is always on the ice. First 
and foremost, canals are everywhere ; and 
with so much waterway, directly the means | 
of communication become ice, the only | 
thing for the inhabitants to do is to skate 
or sleigh, and this as a necessity apart from 
the pleasantness thereof. Again, Dutch 
painters have worked hard, and as deline- 
ators of home-life they naturally selected 
subjects that were so characteristic. Even 
Wouverman managed to bring his favorite 
and ever-present white house in a winter 
scene of sledges on the ice. In this way 
the hard winters have been kept fresh in 
the memory, until at last it becomes an 
accepted idea that all winters are severe in 
Holland. One swallow does not make a | 
summer; and because the crown is some- 
times seen on a royal head, on public occa- 
sions, it is not always worn in the private 
retired life, even of the palace. 
Let us now take the skates. 


and this day snow 





Two kinds 


SOUTH HOLLAND SKATE, 


of skates are used, each of distinctive | 
character, but both ‘intended for running, | 


—straight-ahead traveling,—no nonsense 
of fancy figuring. No; first and foremost, 


rapid locomotion on the principle incul- 


cated by Euclid, that the nearest way from 
one place to another is a straight line drawn 
between those two points. The Friesland 


| skate is very light indeed, and its iron very 


thin and narrow, not much thicker than 
the back of the blade of a carving-knife ; 
the wood is low on the blade and close to 
the ice, and carried up high in front on 
the prow of the blade, which terminates in 
a little brass acorn; the blade touches the 
ice all along the length of the foot. The 
way in which Dutch skates are fixed on to 
the boots is likely to take an American 


HALF-WAY HOUSE ON THE ICE, 


skater by surprise, particularly when it is 
impressed upon him that to tie them on as 
loosely as possible is the greatest desid- 


| eratum in the country. Small line or rope, 


or stout string, is generally used, and not 
straps; these would be too firm, and I 
think our friends in Beverland might be 
inclined to look upon them as ‘‘ foppish.’’ 
This, then, is the Friesland skate. Now 
let us take the South Holland form. This 
is not so much a running form, but is more 
especially adapted for what is called the 
Dutch roll. In this South Holland form 


| the iron is slightly curved, like an English 


| skate, immediately under the foot; its 
principal characteristic is the very ‘long 
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sweep of the iron forward in front. 
fastening is rather firmer, but the same in 
action as the other. 

In England it is delightful to stay at some 
country house, and, rising early, find a 
bright winter morning. As we look out 
over the long sloping lawn, we hope that 


the lake will bear, and if so, what a treat | 


it will be! how we shall enjoy a good long 
day! With what zest does one welcome 
the first turn over the clear block ice, trans- 
parent as plate-glass, bending down in a 
long sweep to notice the green weeds tem- 


The | 


cheerful company, free exercise, variety of 
character, and constant change of scene all 
tend to mark the day as a red-letter one! 
And to crown all comes the pleasant sen- 
sation of feeling deservedly tired, with a 
night’s rest well earned. Should the frost 
be sufficiently severe, a river is most inter- 
esting, being on a large scale and partaking 
more of the character of a fair, which is 
the case, for instance, on the Maas, at 
Rotterdam. This is very well pictured in 
some of the old Dutch engravings. One 


| particularly gives an admirable idea of the 





ROTTERDAM, ON THE MAAS. 


porarily encased below! With what glee 
do we pass the hours in this sequestered 
spot! In Holland the fun of winter life 
takes other forms; and winter facilitates 


locomotion, as the highways of summer | 


available for trek-schuits become the best 
thoroughfares for those who skate. 
way, directly the ice bears, visits are made 
and distances traveled which cannot be 
done in summer; and instead of going 


round and round as we do here on a small | 


confined space, the Dutch make up a party 
and pay a visit to some neighboring town 
or village. A bright winter’s morning is 
always exhilarating, especially to those 
whose red particles are doing their work 
satisfactorily. How much more so when 


In this | 


whole thing, showing sledges, ice-boats, 


stalls, booths. Now the freezing of the 
Mass is most uncertain; while other waters 
are frozen hard, the Rotterdamersstill remain 
land-bound. The Maas runs very strongly, 
and the difficulty is for the first coating of 
ice to form. When a severe frost catches 
the still high water during the night, then 
‘once begun, soon done,’’ and the crews, 
who turn into their berths at night, wake 
in the morning to find themselves frozen 
in. The canals naturally soon freeze over, 
and the trek-schuit traffic is supplanted by 
baggage-sledges, large and small. Near 
dwelling-houses are seen the little box- 
sledges for the children. These are pre- 
cisely the same as the seventeenth-century 
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contrivances ; the child sits with just room 
for its feet, and with a stick in each hand 
pushes astern and propels itself ahead. The 
adult sledges are in some cases simply gor- 
geous, as the opportunity affords great lati- 
tude for form, great scope for variety of 
gear, harness, and trappings. They are 
generally rather of the swan outline, the 
“sleighers’’ sitting in the body, the driver 
perched at the back, as on the tail, the 
sweeping-irons following the curve of the 
swan’s neck; over these run the reins. 
One horse generally constitutes the team, 
but in an old engraving three horses in 
single file are shown drawing a sledge de 
luxe. We have already contrasted the 
small surface-skating in England with the 
opportunities afforded in Holland for skating 
excursions. Let us follow one of these 
latter in good weather, good spirits, with a 
good breakfast as a basis of operation, and 
good company. We soon start off, for 
little time is taken to tie on the skates, and 
are hardly under way and settled down to 
our work before we meet people coming in 
from the country. Every one seems to be 
on the ice. Even the ‘‘ Aanspruker,’’—a 
functionary combining ‘‘ undertaker and 
registrar of births, deaths, and marriages,”’ 
—with knee-buckles, shoes and buckles and 
cocked-hat, has taken to his “ runners.’’ 
Notice the streamer from his hat; that is a 
general signal that he is announcing the 
arrival of some dear ‘little stranger.’’ If 
there be no streamer, then his mission reg- 
isters on his face an expression of melan- 
choly, for it- is a sad one to announce the 
death of some one by saying, ‘‘ Mynheer’s 
compliments, and he is dead.’’ ‘This an- 
nouncement is generally made to some 
dozen houses on either side of that whence 


FISHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


THE “ AANSPRUKER.” 


the message is sent and where the event has 
occurred. Traveling at good speed, one 
gets over much ground, or rather ice. Such 
changes of scene! Now a delightful view ~ 
of some old mill or picturesque group ; now 
some bright combination of color. Some- 
times there is the variety of coming upon a 
patient angler. What weather for such 
sport, or rather what sport for such weather ! 
We must look at him; he has cut a hole in 
the ice, arranged a seat with straw, and 
round the back raised a fortification to 
keep the wind off. How one of Lord 
Elcho’s shooting-screens would have com- 
forted him. Then he has a “‘ vuurstoof’’ 
and ‘‘komfoortje,’’ and a brazier by the 
side with a kettle on. Would Isaac Wal- 
ton have enjoyed this kind of sport? 
Hardly. To enjoy winter weather, good 
wholesome exercise and strong circulation 
of the blood are both required. As our 
friend the piscator glaciaiis perseveres with 
his mission,—I forgot to mention that he 
had not caught anything,—we continue our 
excursion, and soon get out into the open. 
Ere long is announced a “Sail ahead! 
Look out!’’ And down she bears on us. 
Let us pull up awhile. It is an ice-boat, 
and one of the features of ice-life not 
only now but in olden days. They must 
} have been very picturesque and quaint, 
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MARKET SKATING ON THE MAAS. 


with their carvings and gilt and ornamented 
sterns, gay and bedecked as the stern of an 
old yacht which now is used as a crockery 
store on a canal at the Hague, or shown 
in some of the pictures of Dutch Admiralty 
yachts. Notice now how she glides with a 
light breeze. Dutch ice-boats are ag 
boats with runners out, port and starboard, 
parallel to the keel. 


The steering is oa | 


formed by means of an iron bar over the | 


stern. 
the boat off or throw her up into the wind, 


When the captain wishes to ease | 


he presses this as a lever into the ice to | 
windward or leeward as she comes round. | 


You will very likely notice in the illustra- 
tion (page 378) that the mast leans over, as 
if she felt the wind, and as a boat does in 
the water; this is intended and provided 
for in the following way: The mast passes 
through a hole in the thwart of the boat, 
and is stepped in the bottom of the boat. 
The hole in the thwart is one-third larger 


or refreshment-booth, with a notice in 
large letters : 


‘¢HEETE MELK €N KOVD JENEVER.”’ 


This is the favorite beverage on these 
occasions, and on our arrival we find 
a little cluster outside, some availing 
themselves of the invitation very readily, 
some resting, and some listening to the 
strains of a fiddle and guitar which are 
playing inside—to draw customers, we 
imagine, within the magic circle, where 
the ‘‘ heete melk en kovd jenever’’ will 
catch the olfactory organs of the passer- 
by. At a station like this much in- 
formation can be obtained as to the 
state of the ice—whether there are 
any dangerous places or large cracks. 
Should there be a bad crack unmarked, 
it is expected that the first person see- 
ing it will indicate it in some way. 
From Rotterdam there is one favorite 
run. The city of Gouda, so famed for the 
old stained glass in the cathedral, and more 
generally associated with the manufacture 
of Dutch pipes, is about fifteen miles from 
Rotterdam. Among the variety of pipes 
made there is one called the wedding pipe ; 





than the diameter of the mast, and which- | | 
ever way the wind blows the mast leans 


over as the sail fills. This little fancy is 
rather in keeping with a quaint liking the 
Dutch have for imparting an artificial | 
bend to their gaffs and bowsprits. They | 
must be very fond of wind to make the 
gaffs look in a calm as if it were blowing | 
hard. 

Another feature of ice-life. Crossing | 
a large expanse, a solitary booth is seen 
right in the track; as we approach it, we | 
fiud it is a kind of impromptu ‘* cabaret,’ 


li 
| 


THE NIGHT-WATCH. 
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it is three feet three inches long in the 
stem; the bowl is ornamented with coats 
of arms. The Dutch make festivals of the 
copper wedding, the silver wedding, the 


golden wedding, and the diamond wedding. | 
On the occasion of the copper wedding the | 
stem of the pipe is ornamented with copper | 


leaves twining all the way up the stem, and 
at each successive festival the leaves are 
renewed according to the date of the 


commemoration, which seldom passes the | 


golden. In Amsterdam I once saw a dia- 
mond-leaved pipe which had been prepared 
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things to do at Rotterdam is to skate to 

Gouda and bring back a wedding pipe un- 

broken, and, if circumstances admit of it, 
| take it as an offering to your fiancée. Fif- 
teen miles and back is, of course, no great 
distance when we think of what fast skating 
implies. The fastest skating done in this 
| country is about one mile and a half in 
| five minutes and five seconds, good ice; 
but I am assured by very competent judges 
that a Frieslander outruns this, but not with 
| a wedding pipe in his hand. 
| We have now one more character to in- 


SLEDGES ON THE MAAS, 


for a seventy-fifth wedding. Three-score 
years and ten of happy married life is a 


troduce in this winter sketch. It is the 
‘‘clapperman,’’ or watchman, with his 


marvel indeed, and falls to the lot of very | 
few; and this is more noticeable in a city | to frighten birds rather than burglars. 
so pungent in bad smells as Amsterdam un- | He calls the hour of the night and the 
doubtedly is, especially about the month of | weather. Asked how long he has been 
August, when the canals are what the citi- | clapperman, he answers, ‘‘ Thirty years.”’ 
zens themselves describe as ‘‘ verschrikke- | ‘‘ And have you caught many thieves ?”’ 
lijk krachtig,” or ‘‘ terribly strong.’’ After} ‘‘ Caught thieves! My duty is only to 
this description of these wedding pipes, | frighten them.” 

and remembering their length,—thirty-nine And this he seems to have done effec- 


simple weapon of alarm, a sort of thing 


inches in stem,—the reader can imagine 
that it requires good solid skating to carry 
one of these fragile things from Gouda to 
Rotterdam—skating. One of the correct 


tually. As he walks off, he says good- 
night and farewell; .and so must I, as 
this is my last article on ‘‘ Holland’’ at 


| present. 
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TWILIGHT GUESTS. 
By Juuia H. THayer. 


PALLiID grows the face of sunset, 
Down the mantling shadows fall, 

Swiftly on the night is speeding 
With its trailing sombre pall. 





In my heart all sounds are sleeping, 
For the long-flown absent years 
Come again, their soft eyes peering 
Through the curtain of my tears. 


Sad, sweet, memory-haunted twilight ! 
When the dreams of life come back, 

Burning through the fields of silence 
And of night a shining track. 


Some I lost upon the mountains, 
Some I left in desert-sand, 
Some fell doing bravest battle, 
Some were drowned in sight of land. 


But across the starry portals 

Throng those guests of vernal times, 
Breathing on my fevered spirit 

Olden airs of fresher climes. 


Then they point far down my future, 
And long rays of noontide light 
Drive the mists from out the valleys, 
Kiss to bloom the frosty height. 


Oh, these spirits are but fancies! 
Yet they clothe Life’s spectre grim 
With such glorious adornings 
That I cease to shrink from him. 


PANSIES. 
By SarAu DouUDNEY. 


I sEND thee pansies while the year is young, 
Yellow as sunshine, purple as the night ; 
Flowers of remembrance, ever fondly sung 
By. all the chiefest of the Sons of Light ; 
And if in recollection lives regret 
For wasted days and dreams that were not true, 
I tell thee that the ‘* pansy freak’d with jet’’ 
Is still the heart’s-ease that the poets knew. 
Take all the sweetness of a gift unsought, 
And for the pansies send me back a thought. 
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A BALL-ROOM 
By ANNIE 


CHAPTER IV.—ASKING FOR TRUMPS. 

GASLIGHT streams forth, murdering the 
moonbeams, through every open window of 
M. Scherer’s state sa/on. Mrs. Skelton, in 
plumes and paint, thumps a waltz tune upon 
a piano, tinkling, worn out, sharp of tongue 
as herself. The three Miss Skeltons fly 
around in the arms of three thick-booted, 
tweed-jacketed tourists, newly kidnapped, 
poor fellows, on their descent, footsore and 
blistered, from the mountains, and who 
will depart, affrighted, by the earliest train 
for Lausanne to-morrow! Twice, regularly, 
each week is a like batch of Innocents 
Abroad mercilessly executed, to pianoforte 
accompaniment, by Miss Aurora Skelton 
and her elder sisters. 

Mrs. Dormer and John Farintyre, their 
match at écarté ended, watch the ball-room 
from the grass terrace outside; Mrs. Dor- 
mer’s neutral-tinted dress, her soft, fair 
face, her composed step, affording a grate- 
ful contrast to the be-ribboned, over-heated 
votaries of noise and glare and rapid move- 
ment within. 

**We say, every day, that the world isa 
small place, Mr. Farintyre. It.seems to me 
that the world affords human beings a pretty 
wide scope for the exercise of their bad 
taste. These dear creatures, with their 
piano and their smartness and their gas, 
think they are enjoying the mountains, ave 
enjoying them, doubtless,’’ adds Mrs. Dor- 
mer liberally, ‘‘ after a fashion.” 

‘* Well, yes, there is no accounting for 
taste,’’ John Farintyre assents, with a some- 
what surly glance in the direction of Glion. 
‘*Some old-fashioned people, you see, might 
call this a fitter hour of the night for dan- 
cing than for making mountain excursions,”’ 

“* Are you thinking of Joyce? Oh, there 
is not the smallest occasion for fear,’’ re- 
turns Mrs. Dormer, with admirable mater- 
nal philosophy. ‘*Some weak-nerved 
mothers are in a constant fever about their 
children. I have never been in a fever 
about Joyce. It was not my system. From 
the time Joyce was in short coats I have 
trained her to take care of herself. And 
she has done so. I positively do not re- 


member her meeting with a bruise or a 
scratch like other children.’’ 
Mr. Farintyre’s wits do not seem to 
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furnish him with an adequate rejoinder. 
He giances still, and with undiminished 
surliness, in the direction of Glion. 

‘*T must confess it would be as wise to 
start on these little expeditions by daylight. 
But in Joyce’s case one must always make 
allowance, must one not, for artistic pro- 
clivities ? 

‘* Artistic proclivities!' A very conven- 
ient phrase !’’ says Mr. John Farintyre. 

No change of feature or of voice betrays 
that the ill-humor of this speech strikes 
home to Mrs. Dormer. 

‘* Joyce is an artist to her heart’s core, 
although, happily for herself, dear child, 
she is destined to lead the life of any ordi- 
nary woman. Joyce seeks inspiration for 
her music in situations where other girls of 
her age——”’ 

‘*Would be content, no doubt, to seek 
a flirtation,’ interrupts Farintyre. It will 
be seen that this young gentieman’s man- 
ners have been formed among such disciples 
of progress as hold Lord Chesterfield obso- 
lete. ‘* Men, unfortunately, do not draw 
these fine distinctions. Miss Dormer’s 
numerous admirers judge of her when she 
is in the inspiration-seeking mood, as they 
would judge of girls who are not geniuses, 
and get their vanity flattered accordingly ! 
Now this young prig, Longmore 

‘‘Longmore?’’ exclaims Mrs. Dormer, 
resting her taper fingers upon the arm of 
her son-in-law presumptive. ‘‘And who 
ts Longmore? Ah, of course,’’ after a 
moment’s pretty hesitation, ‘‘the young 
Oxonian you introduced to us this even- 
ing—Longmore or Longford, did you say? 
A nice, refined fellow he seems—like all 
prigs.’’ In her inmost soul is Mrs. Dor- 
mer guilty of asarcasm? ‘‘ Mr. Longford, 
one may feel sure, knows the district well. 
This makes Joyce’s safety doubly certain.” 

‘‘Her safety ?’’ repeats John Farintyre 
between his teeth. 

But Mrs. Dormer does not, or will not, 
detect the ill-humor of the ejaculation. 

“lf your friend plays whist, we might 
organize a rubber occasionally. It is time 
Joyce stored up provision for her old age 
by learning to like the game. And talking 
of whist reminds me, Mr. Farintyre, you 








said something to-day at lunch that I did 
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not clearly follow.’ Mrs. Dormer unable 
to follow a remark of Farintyre’s! ‘‘ Some 
story, was it, showing that you may not ask 
for trumps after you have already had the 
lead and refrained from playing one ?’” 
She draws him away, bearing her weight 
on his solid arm, looking up, her fine eyes 
full of interest, to his face. When the 
whist-table story has been set forth with 
such dramatic liveliness as poor John Far- 


intyre possesses, ‘‘I held knave of clubs, | 


you understand, fourth round. Queen put 
on second hand; diamonds led through 
me, and then I called for trumps, and— 
and, begad, my partner returned the dia- 
mond and lost the trick !’’—when that in- 
comprehensible story, I say, has been 
stumbled through, criticised, retold, she 
glides cautiously on to matters connected 
with the hunting-field—matters about which 
Mr. Farintyre, like many another young 
city Croesus, knows little, and loves to talk 
much. 

‘* We women are so engrossed with small 
aims,—our charities, calling-cards, art, 
music, and the last shape of bonnet with 
which we are threatened for the winter,— 
that we scarcely know more than the out- 
side names of men’s pursuits. You were 
giving us an absurd account the other day 
of how some Frenchman headed the fox in 
the Pytchly hunt, and I believe Joyce and 
I both laughed without knowing why. 
Now tell me, exactly and truly, what ‘ head- 
ing the fox’ means.’’ 

The explanation takes time. John Far- 
intyre dues not readily warm to the express- 
ing of ideas, even his own, even when the 
ideas relate to the three or four subjects 
which awaken in him genuine interest. 
But Mrs. Dormer, with the acuteness of a 
Q.C., cross-questions here, throws out a 
note of admiration there, from the hunting- 
field gets him to Ascot, from Ascot to 
Norfolk, from Norfolk to Hurlingham. 

When the ingenuous youth is once 
brought to Hurlingham, he becomes loqua- 
cious. In recollections of handicap sweep- 
stakes, exciting ties, birds “grassed at thirty 
yards,” and all the other details of pigeon- 
slaughter, one may surely hope that the 
lover has merged in the sportsman, that 
the unhappy subject of moonlight walks 
and artistic proclivities will be forgotten ! 
John Farintyre becomes loquacious, and 
Mrs. Dormer, set free from that heaviest 
of social labors, conversation-making, lapses 
gratefully into silence. 





CHAPTER V.—THOSE OYSTERS. 

AT this very time Joyce and Hugh Long- 
more are slowly re-entering the Hétel 
Scherer gardens. Afar off, Joyce recog- 
nizes the figures of Farintyre and of her 
mother, and stops short. 

“I can see,’’ she cries, ‘‘by the bend 
of Mr. Farintyre’s head that he is amused— 
for the first time, I really believe, poor 
fellow, since we came to Switzerland. 
What happy inspiration can mamma have 
lighted upon? In any case, you and I are 
not wanted, Mr. Longmore. It would be 
cruel to interrupt them.”’ 

‘‘ The night is young. We have not seen 
the early snows upon the Jaman,’’ suggests 
young Hugh Longmore. 

Incipient sentiment is in his tone, and 
Miss Dormer crushes him promptly. 

‘*We have not seen the snows, but we 
have had quite as much star-gazing as is 
good for us,’’ she remarks. ‘* We have 
sung our romantic moonlit duo at the back 
of the stage. Now for a comic scene or 
two before the footlights. What is life but 
a mixed opera?—an opera in this case, it 
seems, with a ballet.’’ 

As she speaks, Joyce turns down a dark, 
trellised path which, at.the end of twenty 
or thirty paces, brings them directly in 
view of the ball-room windows. The 
dancers still dance ; the veteran, with un- 
flagging fingers, still thrums antiquated 
waltz tunes upon the battered piano. 

In a low and somewhat mischievous tone, 
Joyce Dormer requests Longmore to point 
out “ his friends’’ to her. 

**Miss Aurora Skelton I recognize ; her 
relatives I can guess at. Who is the thin 
little lady waltzing backwards ?—the lady 
with a profile, a Spanish mantilla, diamonds, 
and eyes ?”’ 

‘* That,” answers Longmore, ‘is Mrs. 
Colonel Scipio Leonidas P. Briggs, of New 
Orleans. Her partner is an Anglo Saxon- 
speaking Parisian, freshly arrived in Cla- 
rens, and between them they are executing 
the only civilized dance to which the world 
has yet attained, the Boston. Mrs. Scipio 
Leonidas Briggs would herself call it the 
‘ Bors’on.’”’ 


‘‘Mrs. Scipio Leonidas Briggs is that 
marvelously rare being—a graceful woman.”’ 
For Joyce has all an artist’s generous appre- 
ciation of the good points of others. 
“Yes, Mr. Longmore, and she is so in 
spite of the ‘ Bors’on,’ in spite of her ex- 


aggerated partner. We nineteenth-century 
Englishwomen attitudinize and mimic,” 
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adds Miss Dormer. ‘“ We get painters to | haps, that Nature, in some society, might 


design our dresses, we take the celebrities 
of all the ages for our models, and succeed 
to the point of becoming articulated lay- 
figures. 


grace of movement as the Roman women 


surpass us in. their walk and carriage. | 


Perhaps the sun is wanted for the ripening 


of this kind of beauty as it is for grapes | 


and olives.’’ 

‘Have you lived all your life in sun- 
shine ?’’ asks Hugh Longmore quickly. 

Ere he has had time to repent—as Joyce 
would certainly give him occasion to do— 
of the compliment, the piano ceases. Mrs. 
Scipio Leonidas Briggs and her partner 
come forth into the night. 

The invalid wears a dress of amber satin, 
a color that well suits her pallid alabaster 
skin. A Spanish lace mantilla is thrown 


over Mrs. Scipio’s head. Among the care- 
lessly-arranged waves of her black hair 
rests a solitary purple-damask rose. 

Her partner is a young gentleman, with 
nervous eyes, a waxen complexion, and a 
head of the type that school-girl novelists 
describe as Shelley-like—plenty of intellec- 


tual brow, plenty of fair curls, plenty of 
nose, mouth and chin wanting. This 
young gentleman’s accent is nasal, his 
manner Frenchified ; his clothes are made 
by a Parisian tailor ; a gardenia is in his 
buttonhole. 

‘¢Passable outline,’’ he remarks, indi- 
cating the finest sweep of mountain in 
Europe, with a couple of languid, primrose 
fingers and the air of a man who has hero- 
ically resolved to endure nature—for a 
fortnight. 

** Well, the Alps ave handsome,’’ Mrs. 
Scipio Leonidas admits. ‘‘If I was a well 


person,’’—she has been dancing the Boston | 


for exactly sixteen minutes without halting 
to draw breath,—‘‘I should take some 
sublime trips around among these scenes. 
But I am quite too sick and fragile for 
strong exertion. It’s my dyspepsia, you 
see, that’s my trouble.’’ 
_ She is looking lovely as adream. The 
darkness of the night seems reflected in her 
lustrous eyes; one diamonded hand clasps 
her lace mantilla across her throat, the 
other rests upon her partner’s arm. Mrs. 
Scipio Leonidas Briggs by moonlight is 
more than pretty ; she is poetic. 

The mood of the Shelley-like young 
gentleman softens. It occurs to him, per- 


The first little American girl one | 
meets, overloaded though she may be with | 
French finery, as much surpasses us in her | 


be endured a little longer than a fortnight. 
| He hints at the loneliness of his partner’s 
| lot, at her quasi widowhood, at the evil 
effect of moral unhappiness upon a sensi- 
tive organization. 

Mrs. Scipio Leonidas shakes her head ; a 
| quiver comes around her finely-chiseled lips. 
‘It’s more than half of it the diet,’’ she 
| remarks with feeling, and in a tone of deep 
earnestness. ‘‘ The diet in these watering- 
| place hotels is vile. That’s about the key- 
note to my dyspeptic trouble. Look at 
my hand! Was ever such a bird’s claw 
seen? My dresses fall off me; I’m posi- 
tively obliged to give up wearing my mar- 
riage ring. My! yes, I wrote and told the 
colonel so last mail. But what can you 
expect with such a cuisine? Why, to 
speak of oysters alone,’’ says Mrs. Leon- 
idas, warming up with her subject, ‘‘ they 
give you what they call oysters certainly, 
poor, shriveled, tasteless bivalves, here in 
Europe. Think of them in New York !’’ 

A look of soft and mournful retrospect 
crosses the lady’s features ; her voice mod- 
ulates. 

**You get those oysters with breakfast, 
roasted on the half-shell, or deviled, or 
steamed. You get them as an appetizer 
before dinner,—raw, luscious, and juicy ; 
my, yes! sweet, tender, portly. You get 
them af dinner, stewed, tossed up in 
crumbs, cooked in pies, put into sauces. 
Yow get them at all times, for about one 
franc, French money, the dozen. These 
regrets are weak, I know. It don’t do in 
absence to talk about home.’’ And some- 
thing very like a tear shines in Mrs, Scipio’s 
dark eyes. ‘‘ But you see, sir, one’s heart 
| feels like overflowing at times. Mountains 
and lakes, and traveling around may suit 
for a well person. A dyspeptic invalid 
wants a considerable deal more nourish- 
ment than can be taken out of handsome 
scenery.’’ 

And upon this, Mrs. Scipio Leonidas, 
delicate, ethereal-looking as moonlight 
itself, glides away upon her partner’s arm 
into the deeper shadows of the terrace. 
At the same moment, the figures of John 
Farintyre and Mrs. Dormer come suddenly 
within the full glare of the sa/om windows. 

‘You have returned, Joyce darling,’ 
cries Mrs. Dormer, her voice moved by 
just a tremble of soft anxiety. ‘‘ In spite 
of Mr. Farintyre’s laughing at me, I was 
beginning to shiver at the thought of possi- 








ble robbers and precipices.”’ 
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‘* We did our best to get into danger,’’ 
answers Joyce carelessly; ‘‘ but, alas! in 
vain. It seems part of my fate always to 
be safe,—over safe. How did your écarté 
get on, mother ?’’ she adds, as Farintyre 
and young Longmore stand face to face, in 
the true attitude of men who never mean 
to like each other, and without exchanging 
a word. ‘* You have won half a dozen pairs 
of gloves, I hope, from Mr. Farintyre ?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Dormer has won a dozen and a 
half pairs of gloves of me,’’ says Farintyre, 
in a tone that jars inexplicably on Hugh 
Longmore’s ear. 

Joyce’s small feet twinkle a step or two, 
keeping time to the dance music within. 

** Victory! Mamma and I wear the same 
size. When you write to Jouvin, ask my 
advice, Mr. Farintyre, as to the colors you 
shall order.”’ 

Mr. Farintyre does not answer. He 
stands, heavily shifting from one foot to 
the other. He makes a sorry attempt at 
whistling, looking steadily the while across 
Longmore’s shoulder in the direction where 
Joyce Dormer is not. 

As he stands thus, a stir of muslin flounces, 
a flutter of ribbons, make themselves heard 
at the nearest sa/on window. Aurora 


Skelton, disheveled from the dance, but 
partnerless, gives him a speaking glance 
through a fold of curtain. 

And a quick, revolutionary movement 
stirs in poor John Farintyre’s breast. 


He is free. How many times a day has 
Joyce Dormer not reminded him of the 
fact, on rainy days spent in Swiss inns, 
especially? What shall hinder him from 
striking out on an original path of action? 
Why shall he not try reprisals, show this 
girl who makes his torture her amusement 
that others can play the same game, enlist 
the same jealousies as herself? Why should 
he not invite Aurora Skelton to dance ?”’ 

“Capital polka that! Looks a tolerable 
floor too,’’ he observes, moving somewhat 
nervously away from Mrs. Dormer as he 
produces a pair of gloves from his breast 
pocket and returns the glance of Aurora 
Skelton’s eyes with interest. ‘* More than 
half a mind to go in for a turn, ‘ take the 
creases out of my knees,’ as the Californian 
young lady said in ‘ Punch.’ ”’ 

**You think of going where, Mr. Farin- 
tyre?’’ asks Joyce, advancing a perceptible 
inch or two, still in time with the music, 
in his direction. 

John Farintyre repeats the joke, feeling 
that it does not sound more witty in the 





second edition. He makes some halting 
remark to the effect that gentleman being 
scarce this evening, he as a dancing man 
ought to do his duty. Ladies seem to be 
standing out, and 

**Do you mean that you would conde- 
scend to dance, really and truly? Well, 
then,’’ cries Miss Dormer, as though moved 
by a sudden impulse, “I invite you to be 
my partner. We will have an extra dance 
of our own here on the greensward, and 
with the moon to light us. Do you re- 
fuse ?”” 

In this moment Joyce is seduction per- 
sonified. A smile—that rare, delightful 
smile—irradiates the face upheld to Farin- 
tyre’s; her hands (the odor of wild thyme 
no doubt still clinging to them) are clasped 
towards him in a gesture of mock entreaty ; 
an aureole of yellow light shines round her 
blonde and graceful head. 

Hugh Longmore says to himself with 
conviction that he detests her. 

‘*T thought you made a point of not 
dancing extra dances, that ¢ha¢ was one of 
your very few principles,’’ says Farintyre, 
ironically emphatic. ‘‘ You have told me 
so, I am sure, pretty often.” 

‘*In crowded London ball-rooms no 
doubt I have. What mortal being could 
want to do more than stern duty at a Lon- 
don ball? In Clarens it is quite another 
thing.’’ 

‘* You put principle aside, Miss Dormer, 
in Clarens?”’ 

“So thoroughly that I am a suppliant for 
the honor of Mr. Farintyre’s hand. Am I 
successful ?”’ 

And in another moment Farintyre’s arm 
encircles the girl’s slight waist. She rests 
her finger-tips upon his shoulder—ta-ra, 
li-ra goes the thumping polka tune on M. 
Scherer’s piano, and off they dance along 
the terrace, now receding out of sight, 
now reappearing amid the stage-like ebon 
and ivary effects of the moonlit garden. 

Mrs. Dormer watches the two figures 
with serene absorption for some seconds, 
marking the polka-rhythm by one soft palm 
on the other. Then she remembers her 
good breeding and young Hugh Long- 
more’s existence. 

‘* Have you remarked the singular green 
ish color the lake puts on at night, Mr. 
Longmore? You can trace it at this 
moment like a river from Bouveret to 
Evian. Perhaps you would see what I 
mean if we were out of reach of gaslight.”’ 

And across the terrace, with noiseless, 
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youthful tread, Joyce’s mother glides, Hugh 
Longmore, feeling a culpably lukewarm 
interest as to greenish coloring of the lake, 
following her. 

‘* Clarens, sweet Clarens,’’ repeats Mrs. 
Dormer presently. ‘‘ Birthplace of deep 
love. Do you care for Lord Byron’s verse, 
or, like most men of this generation, are 
you a believer in Browning only.’’ 

Hugh Longmore cares little for verse of 
any kind, Latin hexameters and Greek 
iambics having drilled the taste out of him 
at as early an age as they drill it out of 
most English public-school boys. He con- 
fesses the truth ; over bluntly, perhaps. 

‘* Well, I believe all the best poetry is, 
at this stage of the nineteenth century, 
written in prose. If poets like Goethe 
would only exercise their imaginations 
upon a basis of fact !” 

Saying which, Mrs. Dormer gives her 
companion a quick and comprehensive 
glance. A lad of his years who cares not 
for verse must, at the world’s present age, 
she decides, care for science. And (al- 
though Hugh Longmore, personally, may 
be regarded as detrimental, a good-looking 
human factor much better omitted from 


the present sum of Joyce’s love-affairs) 
fragmentary feminine science talk is an 
accomplishment which Joyce’s mother can 
never refrain from exhibiting. 

‘‘When we came to Switzerland three 
weeks ago, we put Tyndall’s ‘ High Alps’ 
and, of course, ‘Childe Harold’ into our 


portmanteaus. We have been reading the 
two books alternately, with a marked pre- 
ference for the ‘High Alps.’ Byron’s rap- 
tures about mountains and glaciers seem 
tawdrily theatrical, side by side with the 
plain-speaking of the man of science. 
You remember that magnificent passage in 
which the sun is called the sculptor of the 
Alps? ‘It was he who raised aloft the 
waters which cut out these ravines, he who 
planted the glaciers on the mountain slopes, 
he who, acting through the ages, will 
finally lay these mountains low, so that the 
people of an older earth shall see mould 
spread and corn wave over the rocks which, 
at this moment, bear the weight of the 
Jungfrau.’ ” 

Mrs. Dormer’s sparkling, dimpled face 
has grown grave, as with trained tone and 
delivery she makes the quotation. Thought 
is in her eyes, a tremble of emotion round 
her mouth. Had this young undergradu- 
ate’s taste finclined towards Rousseauism, 
she conld, with her talent of lending her- 

33 





self entirely to the moment, have recited 
for him the necessary half-dozen stanzas 
from ‘‘ Childe Harold ;’’ have recited them 
with an interest in self-torturing sophistry, 
fevered lips, and beautiful madness, as warm 
as that which she now expends on glaciers 
and on mountains. 

But Hugh Longmore, whatever his belief 
in his own knowledge of the world, is, at 
heart, no cynic. Hugh Longmore, un- 
versed in the little feints and doublings of 
intellectual coquetry, never doubts that 
Mrs. Dormer’s love for geological learning 
and scientific prediction is sincere. 

And John Farintyre a short quarter of 
an hour ago believed the same; of course 
with the unimportant substitution of pigeon- 
shooting for geology, as the object of Mrs. 
Dormer’s enthusiasm ! 


CHAPTER VI.—TOO DEEP FOR TEARS. 

**You see, mamma, your liking is at 
second-hand. The clue to much fine phi- 
losophy may be found in that. If I hada 
sister or a cousin, placed as I am placed, 
depend upon it I could be attached to Mr. 
John Farintyre, vicariously !’’ 

‘*We can, most of us, like where and 
how we choose, Joyce. Take me for an 
instance. I was not romantically attached 
to your papa, when first we were engaged, 
when first we were married, even.”’ 

“ And afterwards?” cries Joyce, opening 
her blue eyes wide. 

As long as the girl can remember any- 
thing, her parents, divided by a quarter of 
a century in age, have lived heroically 
apart ; Mr. Dormer writing charming little 
lover-like letters to his absent wife, Mrs. 
Dormer constantly on her dutiful road to 
join her husband and his teapots in Italy— 
but apart, nevertheless, 

‘* Afterwards, child, I exercised myself 
strenuously in the most precious virtue a 
woman can possess or practice—toleration. 
Your poor father’s artistic taste (I am quite 
ready to admit the delicacy of his health) 
drew him towards the soft do-nothingness 
of a southern life. By an effort of will I 
early put myself so much in his place as to 
imagine that—for Mr. Dormer—such an 
existence might be the highest possible! 
Quite other duties lay to my hand, Joyce. 
I had to think of you. When you were 
little, it was needful to live in climates,” 
notably London and Paris, unless Joyce’s 
memory be at fault, ‘‘where English chil- 
dren thrive. Later on, I had to think of 
masters and governesses; later still, to 
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keep up old connections, to form new 
friends. To the best of my power, I ful- 
filled my duties, both as wife and mother ; 
guided, enlightened, always by one princi- 
ple, that of toleration.’’ 

‘*You have an even temper, mamma,”’ 
says Joyce, a little remorsefully. ‘I have 
not. You can put up in others, in John 
Karintyre, for example, with all the qualities 
most unlike your own. I cannot. And 
besides, mother—yes, you have told me so 
yourself’’ (for a moment Joyce’s fair face 
blazes from temple to throat, then grows 
white again), ‘‘ although you were not, as 
you say, romantically in love with my 
father, you never cared for any one else. 
Toleration, remember, may have come to 
you through other channels than it does, or 
ever can, come to me.”’ 

The village clocks along the lake shore 
one ofter another have struck midnight, 
the lights are extinguished in Hétel Scherer, 
the revelers at rest. But Mrs. Dormer 
and Joyce still linger at the open window 
of their sitting-room. A certain look upon 
the faces of both—of pained entreaty, 
despite its power, on the girl’s, of cool 
determination, despite its smoothness, on 
the mother’s—betokens that their talk is of 


other things than charities, calling-cards, 
art, music, or even the last shape of bonnet 
with which we are threatened for the 
winter. 

‘*Too much ‘caring,’ as you express it, 
for another ends in not caring enough for 


oneself. You ought to have learned that 
bitter truth.” 

‘*Did I ever say I had not learned it, 
mother ?”’ 

‘*T do not see that you carry the lesson 
into practice. If on the threshold of life 
a girl chance to fall into any—well,’’ 
hesitates Mrs. Dormer, vainly seeking a 
euphemistic phrase—* any deplorable senti- 
mental mischief, it should, if she be wise, | 
and when the first smart is over, become a 
stepping-stone, not a stumbling-block, for 





the rest of her days.”’ 

‘*Tt seems to me I am very wise,”’ says 
Joyce. ‘Although the first smart of the 
sentimental mischief, after more than two 
years, is not over! In what way am I open 
to the charge of not caring enough for my- 
self? My life is one long selfishness.’’ 

**You care, seriously and deeply, for 
nothing—except, of course, your violin- 
playing,’’ remarks Mr. Dormer, with an 
accent of quite unwonted humor. “ Think | 
of Sir Kenneth Grant—of your levity-——” | 


‘*Mother,’’ interrupts the girl turning 
briefly round, then standing so that the 
two face each other full, ‘‘ if we we are to 
have recriminations, let us also have plain- 
speaking. I accepted Sir Kenneth at a 
time when reason was dead in me. My 
heart was breaking over my great sorrow— 
yes, my heart was breaking, though I wore 
no black, and went to operas and balls and 
garden-parties through it all. And Sir 
Kenneth Grant was kind and so old— 
papa’s age, or more! And I thought, God 
help me, he would look for no love of shat 
kind from me, and you said that once mar- 
ried I should forget my pain.”’ 

‘* And when the wedding orders had been 
given,’’ observes Mrs. Dormer coldly, as 
the words die on Joyce’s passionate lips, 
‘and when the marriage settlements were 
drawn out, you told Sir Kenneth, one of 
my oldest, dearest friends, that you held it 
would be better to die, yes, and that you 
besought Heaven, night and morning, for 
death, sooner than that you ‘should stand 
before the altar as his wife.’’ 

‘¢ Sir Kenneth himself gave me an open- 
ing,” exclaims Joyce, with a face of marble. 
‘*He came upon me, suddenly, one morn- 
ing—have I not told you the story before? 
Sir Kenneth came in, unannounced, just as 
I was trying, through my tears, to look 
over some jewels that he had sent for me to 
choose from. And when he asked me the 
meaning of my tears, I answered him truly. 
You know the rest. You know how he was 
good and loyal and pitiful enough to ab- 
solve me of my word.”’ 

‘*And poor young Vesey Armytage ?”’ 

“Poor young Vesey Armytage was, really, 
and in fact, an admirer of yours, mamma,” 
cries the girl, but in a lighter voice. ‘I 
will not be made responsible for Vesey 
Armytage’s blighted happiness.’’ 

‘*And now, John Farintyre ?”’ 

‘“*And now, John Farintyre. Mother, 
why this tragic tone? John Farintyre 
likes, it would seem, to travel about the 


| world in our wake, carrying our shawls and 


losing our tickets and our luggage at the 


| railway-stations, and hearing harsh things 


said to himself from morning till night. 
If, after seeing a great deal of each other, 
I do not grow to dislike him very much 
more, and if, as years go on, I decide on 
marrying at all, it is a settled thing between 
Mr. Farintyre and myself, that—we should 
begin to think over the question of be- 
coming engaged in earnest.’’ 

Mrs. Dormer cheek kindles; a flash of, 


a 
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the eyes makes one understand how Mr. 
Dormer has found it in his heart to live 
apart from this angelic little wife of his 
during a good three-fourths of his married 
life. 

**John Fatintyre has more brain and 
more heart than you give him credit for, 
Joyce. He was talking to me, seriously, 
this evening, about a matter he has not 
courage to touch upon to you. If you 
could have seen his face after you had 
started with Mr. Longmore for your lesson 
in astronomy,’’ adds Mrs. Dormer with 
emphasis, ‘‘ you would realize, perhaps, 
that Farintyre’s patience may, one day, 
come to an end.’’ 

‘*T thought John Farintyre honestly and 
truly preferred playing cards with you. 
John Farintyre does not know one star 
from another. He does not care for pine 
woods and mountain wild-flowers, and talk 
about Beethoven by moonlight. His friend 
Mr. Longmore does. Such a nice boy 
Mr. Longmore is, mamma, and without a 
shilling in the world, he tells me, unless 
some day or other he should be able to 
work for one. I wonder,’’ says Joyce 
musingly, ‘‘ why the people I like are in- 
variably people without a shilling.’’ 

‘*Do you mean to say that you ‘like’ 
this exceedingly commonplace, stiff-jointed 
undergraduate, after half an hour’s ac- 
quaintance.’’ : 

**T feel that I could make a companion 
of Mr. Longmore, certainly. Why do you 
smile, mother ?’’ 

‘*T was thinking of some of your mis- 
takes, child !—of the people all over Europe 
you have felt positive would be companion- 
able,’’ says Mrs. Dormer mildly, ‘‘ until— 
you grew tired of them.’’ 

Joyce walks restlessly away from her 
mother’s side. 

“That is the worst thing of all, ‘ until I 
grew tired.’’ Aye, and I grow tired of 
everything, except of my Stradivarius, 
which does not belong much to our out- 
ward life. It is useless, I am afraid, mother, 
this searching into the faults of my char- 
acter. There is a fatal warp in me. I 
know it. On the day I lost happiness, 
something in myself, aye, in my very heart, 
was lost too. Mr. Farintyre must be con- 
tent to make the best of me, faults and all, 
or to leave me.’’ 

**Do you wish him to leave you, Joyce? 
Be honest. Would you have been content 
this evening, even, for him to join the 
dancers in the sa/on—to join them,"’ adds 








Mrs. Dormer, ‘‘ with a Miss Aurora Skel- 
ton, a partner too low for possible rivalry ?”’ 

Joyce reflects for some moments before 
answering : 

‘*If John Farintyre were to marry some 
person better suited to him than I,—-say, if 
he were to marry Rosie Lascelles of the Am- 
biguity,—I should feel relieved. Fancy, 
never hearing the jingle of the Farintyre 
money again! As long—well, as long as 


| things remain as they are—as long as the 


only son of the house thinks fit to run 
about the world in our society, I prefer 
seeing him at his best. He would not have 
shown to his best in the too congenial 
atmosphere of a Swiss hotel ball.’’ 

‘*T am pained by your tone, Joyce; 
Lady Joan Majendie assures me that the 
Farintyres are a most excellent family.’’ 

** Mother !”’ 

‘John Farintyre’s great-grandfather, 
Mr. Duncan Farintyre, was a Scotch laird 
living at the end of the last century on his 
father’s small estate, in—in Peebles, I 
think—somewhere.”’ 

‘Lady Joan’s family histories want back- 
bone. Must not everybody’s great-grand- 
father at the end of the last century have 
been living on his father’s small estate— 
somewhere.” 

“But in the general social disruption that 
followed,’’ says Mrs. Dormer, with large 
vagueness, ‘‘ upon the first French Revolu- 
tion, Duncan Farintyre, like hundreds of 
other gentlemen’s sons, had to seek his for- 
tune, to sustain his family name, in busi- 
ness. How the good blood has displayed 
itself since, how honorably the Farintyres, 
step by step, have made their way, is 
proved by the brilliant fortune of the pres- 
ent head of the firm. On the score of 
cultivation everything has been done for 
the son that Eton and Oxford can do.”’ 

‘*That is not saying much for Eton and 
Oxford. John Farintyre rode the best 
horses of any man in his college, was cele- 
brated for his ratting successes, and got 
sent down twice for practical wit with 
screw-drivers and paint-pots. Also, not 
having passed mods. by the end of his 
eighth term of residence, he was asked by 
those in authority to remove himself else- 
where. You look skeptical, mother. We 
will use Mr. Farintyre’s own words in 
speaking of this part of his career, ‘ Was 
humbugged out of Oxford by the dons.’” 

“‘T know too well what your tone means,” 
cries Mrs. Dormer, with chill displeasure. 
‘IT know too well how these hypercritical 





judgments are likely to end. You will 
keep John Farintyre (or John Farintyre’s 
successor) in a state of cruel suspense for 
years, caring not so much for him as you 
would care for a dog who had been trained 
to fetch and carry obediently. Then when 
the best part of a woman’s life, when the 
bloom of your youth is wasted——”’ 

**John Farintyre (or John Farintyre’s 
successor) will throw me over, and you, 
mamma, will have a crabbed, disappointed 
daughter looking a dozen years older than 
yourself, upon your hands. Never mind, 
little mother,’’ adds Joyce lightly, ‘‘ if our 
fortunes come to the lowest ebb, there will 
be Stradivarius. My music masters have 
all told me I could make a name as an 
artist. We will leave ‘a name’ alone. I 
could earn a living, probably by going out 
to play dance music—violin, harp, and 
French horn—at evening parties.”’ 

A scene of the kind I am describing is 
rare exceedingly between Mrs. Dormer and 
Joyce. So superficially alike, that their 
every-day tastes and wishes are identical, 
so unlike, in truth, that each can barely 
guess at the other’s deeper feelings, this 
mother and daughter continually approxi- 
mate, yet, like certain geometrical lines 
known to mathematicians, never blend. 

When the polished surface of their lives 

does become ruffled, when a conversation 
by accident takes a pungently personal 
turn, or a situation borders on the dramatic, 
Mrs. Dormer on the instant rises to vantage 
ground. 
- Is it not a commonplace in domestic 
politics that a certain engaging and lach- 
rymose weakness of manner shall always 
triumph over dry-eyed moral strength? 
What weapons cannot a soft little woman 
with ‘* weeps’’ at command bring against 
an antagonist who loves her, and whose 
own emotions happen to lie too deep for 
tears ? 


‘*You confess that there is a warp in | 


your character, that you have lost hope in 
life, that you care persistently for nothing. 
I know, I feel it. Ah, Joyce, and when 
you were little, was ever a child so quite 
too pathetically loving!’’ Here the large, 
over-innocent gray eyes reach suffusion- 
point. ‘*I was very ill once, when you 
were five or six years old, and I was, of 
course, alone. With all his pleasantness of 
temper, with all his very genuine amiability, 
the witnessing of suffering in others was 
distasteful then, as now, to your poor 
father. Well, you stretched yourself out- 
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side across the door (I was quite affected 
at what the nurse told me afterwards), you 
declared you would not eat, would not be 
moved, dead or living, till you saw my face. 
Ah, and your joy when I got better! How 
you threw your dear little arms around my 
neck—how a 

But Mrs. Dormer’s utterance is choked. 
Tears are coursing down the fair cheeks on 
which eight-and-thirty years have left no 
disfiguring trace; and in another moment 
Joyce, on her knees, is at her mother’s 
side. 

‘*Mamma, I love you, as I always have 
done. What have I on the earth to love 
but you? Forgive me!’’ And quickly 
contrite, she covers Mrs. Dormer’s hand 
with kisses. ‘*Tell me only what you 
wish, and I will try, if I have sufficient 
strength, to obey. Oh, why cannot we be 
all in all to each other, as we used to be in 
the happy light-hearted years when I was a 

irl?” 

ene Before Roger Tryan came between us,” 
exclaims Mrs. Dormer, adroitly intro- 
ducing, in her emotion, a name she seldom 
has courage to mention in cold blood. 
‘¢And sometimes you wonder that—in my 
poor mother’s heart—I cherish so *much 
bitterness against that man !’’ 

The aim is clever; the mark overshot. 
Joyce is sensible of a recoil of feeling, a 
certain uucomfortable suspicion of stage- 
effect. She rises promptly from her knees. 

‘*T wonder at nothing, mamma. I know 
that vain regrets do not kill, that I may 
have to live another forty or fifty years, 
and to make the best of them; to wake 
and sleep and dine and dress, and be as 
other people. It seems a necessity that 
some man’s peace shall be risked by my 
marrying,’ she adds after a little pause. 
‘¢ Well, money can buy, not happiness, but 
the means of forgetting one is unhappy. 
If sacrifice there must be, as well select a 
rich victim, John Farintyre or another.’’ 

‘*Would not such things as these be 
better unsaid, Joyce ?”’ 

“‘T think not, mother. The time is 
coming on when I may have, perforce’ 
(once more a marble whiteness overcomes 
the youthful blood-hues of her cheeks), “to 
be dumb! Let us be sincere, now, accus- 
tom ourselves to look evil in the face, but 
never pretend we think evil good. You 
have been talking this evening with John 
Farintyre about a subject that he has not 
courage to broach to me himself. What 
is it?”’ 
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Mrs. Dormer’s answer is given with in- 
finite tact, with gentleness, with delicacy, 
with the lightest ornamental touch of tears 
—tears that might be compared to the 
fioritura of Italian song, superadded notes, 


airily falling on the central melodic figure ! | 


But Joyce knows, were it only by the 
deadness of her own heart, that in that 


soft and flowery answer is couched an ulti- | 


matum. 

‘John Farintyre pleads but for one 
encouraging word,’’ remarks Mrs. Dormer 
suavely. ‘ Every detail of his fate is to be 
left in your hands. You are both so young ! 
An engagement of some months might be 
a really wise test of the fidelity of both. 
At the end of those months, we shall, I 
hope, be in Rome 6 

“ Having wintered at Nice on our road !” 
interrupts the girl, with meaning even Mrs, 
Dormer cannot disregard. ‘‘And near 
Nice lies Monte Carlo, and to the gam- 
bling tables of Monte Carlo come visitors. 
As you have broken the ice yourself, 
mamma, you must not be angry with me 
for mentioning Roger Tryan’sname. Did 
you ever hear that he arrived in Nice a 
very short time after you and I had left, 
last winter ?”’ 


Joyce asks the question with an obvious | 


effort. ‘Turning her head aside, she makes 
a pretense of consulting the timepiece on a 
neighboring mantelshelf. 

‘«Last winter?—let me think! Yes, of 
course. Lady Joan Majendie did mention 
in one ot her letters that Mr. Tryan, with 
his friends, the Pintos, was spending the 
spring in Nice. Very deplorable whispers, 
too,’’ adds Mrs. Dormer, with soft asperity, 
‘were current as to poor Mr. Tryan’s card 
losses! As long as he did not gamble, one 
might trust—trust in his reformation! But 
as Lady Joan says a 

‘*Could a man not play, as girls occa- 
sionally go to balls and garden-parties, out 
of sheer weariness of spirit ?”’ 

“IT am no casuist, Joyce. I believe 
wrong to be wrong, and Roger Tryan 
lost.”” 

Mrs. Dormer is in earnest. 
all but rise to tragedy. 

‘You class him with his associates, in 
short ?”’ 

‘IT desire to think neither of him nor of 
them. Ido not see what connection per- 
sons like these can have with the subject of 
which we are speaking.”’ 

‘Persons like these might chance to 
return to Nice another winter.” 


Her accents 





‘*And even if they did so! Surely, 
‘child, you would not wish me to change 
our plans because there is a remote prospect 
of coming across Mr. Roger Tryan and 
Mrs. Pinto?’’ 

At this cruel, intentional juxtaposition 
| of names, Joyce winces, like one in bodily 
| pain. 

‘*Not only would I keep to our plans, 
mother; if opportunity came, I would 
| seek, once again in this mortal life, to meet 
| and speak with Roger Tryan. Has he ever 
| had an actual honest chance of righting 
| himself with me? That question forces 
| itself upon my mind pretty often.”’ 
| **When a man’s conduct proves him 
| faithless, one would be disposed to value his 
| protestations lightly. You could scarcely 
wish to hear,’’ says Mrs. Dormer, ‘‘ that, 
next to the society of Captain and Mrs. 

Pinto, and roulette, Roger Tryan still likes 
you best ?”’ : 

Joyce Dormer raises her eyes, a look of 
| piteous entreaty in their blue depths, to 
her mother’s. 

‘‘No, mamma. It would be a kind of 
death to hear that! I have had experience. 
I know, too well, that there can be no 
second-best in love.’’ 

‘And I may give, at least, a gleam of 
| hope to John Farintyre?”’ 
| ‘Tell him to hope wisely. 


| 





It is the 
friendliest word that can be spoken to 
him.”’ 

‘*T shall deliver the message intact, know- 
ing well,’’ cries Mrs. Dormer archly, “ what 
| bright interpretation the poor fellow’s heart 
will put upon it. You would feel happier 
yourself, Joyce, were the future more set- 
tled. We are to be in Rome by March. 
Let it be a fixed thing that the wedding 
shall take place after Easter.’’ 

‘Or all thoughts of the wedding be 
finally and for ever given up. The con- 
ditions are just on both sides.’’ These are 
Joyce’s last words as the mother and 
| daughter part for the night. ‘‘I shall be 

twenty-one in the second week of April, 

/old enough certainly to know my own 
|mind. And if I can,—be sure you use 
the word italicised when you speak to Mr. 
Farintyre,—if I can, I will say ‘ Yes’ to 
him.”’ 

She runs up-stairs with a buoyancy that 
her mother, easily hopeful, is fain to take 
as an auspicious omen, the burthen of 
‘* Carmen mia, Carmen adorata,’’ upon 
her lips. But deep on in the night, when 








the moon has sunk chill behind the snow- 
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tops of the Savoy Mountains, when Mrs. | 
Dormer, warm asleep, is dreaming the good | 
dreams of a conscience and digestion at | 
rest, Joyce, at her open window, keeps 
vigil, her heart in revolt, a passion of 
dumb longing on her face. 

‘<When a man’s conduct has proved him 
faithless, one would be disposed to value 
his protestations lightly.’’ 

No disputing the truth of copy-book | 
aphorisms. And yet, if she might come 
across her old sweetieart’s path, hear Roger | 
Tryan’s voice, feel his hand clasp, it seems | 
in this hour to Joyce Dormer’s illogical 
mind that she could die content. 


CHAPTER VII.—CHARLOTTE AND WERTHER. 

Durinc the next five days Hugh Long- | 
more sees, hears, tastes, with quickened 
senses. Mountain and lake and sky look 
bluer to him, music sounds more musical, 
the thin Swiss wine served round at Mon- 
sieur Scherer’s table is as nectar. 

In these five days is compressed the 
greatest happiness of his life, a happiness 
so thorough, he tells himself, ’tis impossi- 
ble he can be undergoing that series of 
morbid changes often philosophically 
watched by him in other men, and which 


are the sure forerunners of the great un- 


happiness, love. The first sound that 
greets him in the morning is Joyce’s violin 
practice, his room, surely by providential 
arrangement, being in the same wing of the 





hotel as Mrs. Dormer’s apartments. His | 


first vision is of Joyce herself on the bal- | 
cony, her blonde head shining in the east- | 


ern sun, as she spreads out a breakfast of | 
crumbs for the sparrows,—those delightful 
familiar sparrows that are a specialty of 
Clarens. On such occasions, especially I 
fear if Mr. Farintyre be hovering nigh 
(black jealousy at his heart, a blacker pipe 
between his lips), she will throw down a 
passion-flower or rose, or sprig of jasmine 
to the young Oxonian; and when she does 
so, be assured that Longmore would change 
places with no crowned head in Europe. 
After this, the sparrows being dismissed, 
books and papers are brought out and the 
ladies ‘* study.” 

Poring, or seeming to pore, over his 
Greek tragedy, in some shaded corner of 
the terrace, Longmore will catch an occa- 
sional tone of Miss Dormer’s voice as she 
reads aloud from the “ Fortnightly,” or the 
‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” or an article in the 
Times, or the ‘* Revue des deux Mondes,”’ 


| piano. 





or perhaps the “ Lancet.” Who knows better 


than Mrs, Dormer the amount and scope of 
reading that a life of gracefully intellectual 
| Nomadism demands? By and by, an early 


| lunch over, comes the afternoon’s excur- 


sion,—to-day around the lake, to-morrow 


| to Glion, the next to Geneva ; excursions 
| in which, by seeming hazard always, young 
| Hugh Longmore is asked to join. 


And 
then there are the evenings,—moonlit, 
cloudless, suave,—evenings made odorous 
by flowers, poetized by music, lifted curi- 
ously beyond the level of the lad’s hitherto 
prosaic English experience by the society 


of the two fair women who have so sud- 
| denly held out to him the hand of fellow- 


ship. 

In after-times, it may well be that Long- 
more shall look back on Clarens with dis- 
relish ; shall remember the lake and its 
lateen sails, the terrace and its roses, the 
balcony and the girlish head that used to 
lean across its balustrade, with disgust 
rather than tenderness. Once let next 
morning’s headache set in, and few men 
recall the sparkling primeval gayety engen- 
dered by hock or champagne with zest. 
But for these five days, in spite of common 
sense perpetually hinting to him that he is 
in a fool’s paradise, in spite of Farintyre’s 
uncongenial presence, in spite of the fact 
that Mrs. and Miss Dormer will start for 
Como next Saturday, young Hugh Long- 
more dreams out his dream, and is con- 
tented. 

For five days! On the fifth, mainly 
through Miss Aurora Skelton’s agency, 
comes the chill process of awakening, some 
four-and-twenty hours earlier than, in the 
natural course of events, it need have 
done. 

Under the first smart of Longmore’s 
defalcation, poor Aurora’s policy resolved 
itself into one of compromise. She es- 
sayed the appeal direct, in two flats. 
Would he not come back to her, Douglas, 
Douglas? Aurora would ask, at the sum- 
mit of her voice, whenever Douglas ven- 
tured within earshot of the crazy sa/on 
Receiving no answer, she essayed 
rice-powdered cheeks,—Aurora’s nearest 
possible approach to sentimental pallor,— 
essayed banter, pouting, coyness, all in 
vain. At length, guided by the superior 
tact of Diana (if Pansy, oh ye curates, 
have the virtue, and Aurora, oh ye men of 
the world, the beauty, has not Diana, oh ye 
seekers after culture, the intellect of the 
family ?), guided and sustained by the supe- 
rior wisdom of Diana, the younger Miss 
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Skelton bethought herself of a new line of 
conduct: of Mr. John Farintyre, of re- 
prisals. Abandoning guerilla warfare, she 
determined to carry the campaign straight 
into the very camp of the enemy. We 
shall see with what success. 

‘‘ This long-talked-of expedition to Chil- 
lon has not come off yet, it seems.’’ Mr. 
Farintyre is the speaker, looking hot and 
uncomfortable, like a man at odds with his 
conscience. ‘* And the moon is just at her 
full. Let ussee. To-dayis Friday. You 
threaten to start for the Italian lakes to- 
morrow’s evening. Now what decent 
excuse could be found—I am sure I don’t 
know how to invent one—for not going to 
Chillon to-night with all these ladies ?’’ 

“An excuse for not going to Chillon 
with ladies !’’ exclaims Joyce, looking round 
at him with an air of pleasant surprise. 
She is drinking afternoon tea with her 
mother and Farintyre on the terrace ; young 
Longmore by accident absent. ‘* Mother, 
is it possible that you have been planning 
. moonlight boating parties without my con- 
sent? ‘This sort of wild conduct must be 


looked to.’’ 
Redder and redder grows the guilty face 


of poor John Farintyre. 

‘It is a party got up, you see, by some 
of the other ladies in the hotel; not a 
boating party at all. An excursion-steamer 
from Lausanne is to stop at the Clarens 
landing-place and take us on to Chillon. 
I spoke, or rather she spoke—I mean 
Longmore introduced me to—ah—um—to 
Miss Aurora Skelton the second evening 
I was here, and——’”’ 

‘‘And you have been improving the 
acquaintance ever since,’’ observed Joyce, 
in a voice soft, unthreatening as the lake- 
breeze among the roses. ‘‘I believe I saw 
the lady talking to you, did I not, as you 
smoked your third pipe this morning? A 
lady with black eyes, damask cheeks, and 
a hearty laugh? Yes. And so you and 
Miss Aurora Skelton are planning a moon- 
light expedition to Chillon for this even- 
ing ?”’ 

There is something in the rippling acqui- 
escence of Joyce’s tone that Mrs. Dormer 
likes not. 

‘This evening will be our last in Cla- 
rens, Mr. Farintyre. I had intended to 
take a drive in the direction of Ouchy.” 

‘*Mother,”’ cries Joyce decisively, 
“‘Chillon by moonlight is a thing to be 
done ; Cook’s coupons include the steamer 
fare, and Murray—I forget the exact page— 





supplies the needful ‘ Childe Harold.’ You 
have of course accepted Miss Aurora Skel- 
ton’s invitation, Mr. Farintyre?’’ 

‘¢ The invitation was’ from Mrs. Skelton 
and Mrs. Colonel Scipio Leonidas Briggs— 
jolly little American woman, you know, 
with the eyes and Spanish mantilla,’’ says 
Farintyre, looking more and more miser- 
able. ‘‘ They passed by the smoking-room 
window this morning, all of them together, 
and asked me. And the Skeltons’ brother 
has arrived, T. S. as they call him,—an 
outrageous little cad he is too,—and Miss 
Aurora added, as there were ladies in my 
party a 

**In your party ?” 

The exclamation comes in staccatoed 
accents from Mrs. Dormer. 

‘Well, no, I don’t mean that; she said 
as I had arrived the same day with Mrs. 
and Miss Dormer, she—they—would be 
glad if—’’ a look in Joyce’s blue eyes 
causes the words to freeze on his lips—* if 
you would excuse the shortness of the 
notice, and join the expedition.’’ 

‘*T think, mamma,’’ says the young girl, 
giving Mrs. Dormer a brief, suggestive 
glance, ‘‘ that the answer would come more 
fittingly from you. These ladies, with 
whom Mr. Farintyre has a smoking ac- 
quaintance, are civil enough, through Mr. 
Farintyre, to invite us on board one of the 
Lausanne excursion-steamers. Shall we 
accept ?”’ 

‘* It is impossible that Mr. Farintyre can 
be in earnest,’’ says Mrs. Dormer, failing 
to see humor in the situation. ‘* An over- 
ture that one cannot call well-bred was 
made to him. His moral courage may 
have given way for the moment, but is 

‘* Mr. Farintyre is thoroughly in earnest, 
are you not, Mr. Farintyre? You have 
every intention of accompanying Miss 
Aurora Skelton and her friends to Chillon 
to-night ?”’ 

‘*T don’t see how a fellow could get out 
of such a thing,” answers John Farintyre 
sheepishly. ‘*All very well to talk of 
‘moral courage,’ sitting here, like this, 
protected—I mean, of course, with you and 
Mrs. Dormer. A girl meets you on the 
staircase, out in the garden, at the door of 
the smoking-room—dash it all!—a girl 
meets you everywhere, and puts the ques- 
tion to you plump. ‘ Was I engaged for 
this evening, or was I not?’ Miss Skelton 
said.’’ 

‘* And you answered truthfully that you 
were not,’’ observes Joyce approvingly. 
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“If any one meeting me constantly on 
staircases, in gardens, at the doors of 
smoking-rooms, were to ask me plump, 
‘Was 1 engaged or was I not?’ I should 
display just the same want of moral courage 
as you did, Mr. Farintyre. I should 
answer emphatically, ‘* Not.’ ”’ 

Dark gathers the cloud in a moment on 
John Farintyre’s low forehead. 

His regard for Joyce Dormer is, doubt- 
less, after a fashion, sincere. Still, could 
one analyze this regard (in the promised 
moral laboratory of the future say, that 
laboratory wherein the ultimate elements 
of human character shall be chemically 
tested), it would prove to be made up of 
somewhat doubtful ingredients. Joyce 
Dormer is fair, well-born, gifted. Joyce 
Dormer is also, or has the reputation of 
being, hard to win; and John Farintyre’s 
vanity is flattered by the vison of unsuc- 
cessful predecessors. But, in his heart of 
hearts, he is afraid of her, ever ready to 
misconstrue her kindest smiles, to detect a 
latent irony in her sweetest speech. 

A man in choosing a wife should seek to 
better his connection. A man who mar- 
ries an actress loses caste forever. These 
are the doctrines in which Farintyre’s newly 
enriched, staunchly conservative parents 
have reared him, the doctrines upon which 
he is now dutifully acting. And yet—the 
thought crosses him a dozen times a day— 
if social prejudice were less rigid, if Rosie 
Lascelles were inside the pale of eligibility, 
how joyful might be his wooing of her, how 
smooth their married life ! 

For Rosie Lascelles of the Ambiguity 
mentally and morally is on his own level. 
And although some exceptional women may 
prefer the tiptoe attitude in love, men of 
the calibre of Mr. John Farintyre do not. 

“ There is no need for you to make these 
confessions, Miss Dormer. Your actions 
show, plain enough, that you consider your- 
self a free agent.”’ 

‘‘ Free as air,’’ 


responds Joyce gayly, 
‘and with no prospect of becoming fet- 


tered. I wonder how you and I can con- 
sole ourselves this evening, mamma, while 
all the world goes to Chillon? Mr. Long- 
more shall offer a suggestion.’’ 

The young Oxonian, his good-looking 
face glowing after an icy swim in the lake, 
makes his appearance at this critical mo- 
ment; and Mrs. Dormer pours out a cup 
of tea for him with more cordiality than her 
wont. 

A passionless observer of human charac- 





ter stands on somewhat the same vantage 
ground as the political leader of a minority. 
Both are vested with the sacred irresponsi- 
bility of opposition. Mrs. Dormer is ab- 
solutely passionless. She watches the moral 
twists and turnings of her fellow-mortals 
with less emotion than many naturalists feel 
as they watch the movements of the crea- 
tures in an aquarium. Hence, probably, 
the soundness of her judgments. At the 
first signs of insurrection shown by Mr. 
John Farintyre, that young Croesus must, 
she decides, be made to feel himself in the 
cold. She reads the weak, ungenerous tem- 
per far too accurately to try conciliation, as 
her own finer tact and culture might prompt 
her to do in the case of a differently moulded 
man. 

John Farintyre must be made to feel him- 
self in the cold. A cup ofteais poured out 
graciously for Hugh Longmore. Joyce, 
with an air of business, sets herself to the 
cutting of bread-and-butter. For afternoon 
tea in Monsieur Sherer’s establishment is a 
reality, not a pretense. 

‘*Are you not reminded of the great 
bread-and-butter scene in ‘ Werther?’’”’ 
She smiles at Longmore with her eyes rather 
than her lips as she asks him this. ‘* We 
have got the lake, the mountains, the bread 
and the butter.’’ 

‘And certainly the Charlotte,’’ adds 
Longmore, overlooking Farintyre’s pres- 
ence. ‘‘ But where is Albert ?” 

The brow of the man of shares grows 
darker. He draws forth a tobacco-pouch 
from his breast pocket. 

‘* You have an intermittent dislike, I know, 
Mrs. Dormer, for tobacco smoke.’’ Under 
the influence of jealous temper John Farin- 
tyre almost utters a sarcasm. ‘‘So I may 
as well take myself off. Miss Dormer and 
Mr. Longmore, evidently, have mutual 
acquaintance to talk over.’’ 

“*Mutual acquaintance !’’ crieS Joyce, 
clapping her slender white hands. ‘‘ Oh, 
this is delightful! Mr. Farintyre, after all 
the culture of Eton and Oxford, do you not 
know who Chaslotte and Albert are ?”’ 

‘Of course I don’t, and I have no curi- 
osity to,’’ says Farintyre, savagely ungram- 
matical. ‘All of us are free as air—you 
reminded me of that just now—free, Miss 
Dormer, to make as many or as few new 
acquaintance as suits us.’’ 

‘* But these are intimate friends, people 
we have known for. years.’’ 

Never has Longmore seen Joyce in a 
mood at once so dangerous and so tantaliz- 
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ing. She turns her face, lit with archness 
that is more bewitching than a smile, full 
upon Farintyre. 

‘¢ Charlotte and Albert are characters in 
a novel, sir! Goethe’s ‘ Sorrows of Werther.’ 
You never read it ?—never read the book 
that, a hundred years ago, set half the gilded 
youth in Europe thinking of suicide ?”’ 

If any man in real life ever made use 
of the expression written down in old-fash- 
ioned plays and romances as ‘‘ Pshaw !’’ I 
should say it was John Farintyre at this 
moment. Turning upon his heel, he moves 
some paces away from the rest, and there 
stands, surveying the blue expanse of lake, 
with eyes that in reality see only the mock- 
ing, girlish face of Joyce Dormer, the com- 
pressed smile, that he, Farintyre, construes 
into one of irony, around the lips of Long- 
more. 

‘* We are going to spend quite a lonely, 
forsaken evening, mamma and I,’’ remarks 
the voice that Mr. Farintyre loves and hates 
alternately. ‘‘There is some moonlight 
expedition, Mr. Longmore, got up by the 
ladies in this house, to which all the world 
is going—you, perhaps, among the rest ?’’ 

‘*T think not,’’ answers young Hugh 
Longmore. ‘‘Some one in the hotel was 
good enough to write me a note of invita- 
tion, but— 

‘You found it possible to get out of the 
way of temptation?’’ interrupts Joyce. 
‘* Or had you actually moral courage enough 
to plead a previous engagement ?”’ 

‘**T refused, Miss Dormer, without excuse 
or extenuation. If the whole duty of man 
requires one to visit Chillon by moonlight, 
at least let the visit be got through alone.’’ 

‘* Ah, this is disappointing to our hopes. 
If you had not used the word ‘ alone,’ we 
might have thrown ourselves on your com- 
passion. My mother and I will be left to 
our own resources to-night—Mr. Farintyre, 
of course, going with the crowd! And so, 
as you are a good rower, I thought, perhaps, 
you would take us out, just far enough to 
get a distant view of Chillon from the lake. 
What do you say, mamma?”’ 

To Joyce’s surprise, Mrs. Dormer is ac- 
quiescent ; prognosticates neither sore 
throats, low fever, storms, brigands, nor 
Mrs. Grundy. And John Farintyre, an- 
athematizing woman’s frailty in his soul, is 
forced to listen, with what grace he may, 
while the evening’s programme is canvassed 
in detail, By and by comes a suggestion, 
originating obliquely from Joyce, that every 
one’s “ Byron’’ would be the better for rub- 
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bing up. How if Mr. Longmore should read 
aloud the ‘‘ Prisoner of Chillon’’?? There 
will be ample time for him to do so between 
this and dinner, while she and her mother 
work. 

‘*Charming! I will run for the book at 
once,’’ cries Mrs. Dormer, rising with 
youthful vivacity to her feet. John Farin- 
tyre, cynical and jealous, feels convinced 
that the scene has been rehearsed between 
Mrs. and Miss Dormer beforehand. The 
most innocent, unpremeditated word savors 
to his jaundiced moral perception of ‘ tag.’’ 
** Will you be idle or work your tapestry, 
dear child? Work your tapestry. Then I 
will bring it out for you with my own knit- 
ting, and the ‘ Prisoner.’ ’’ 

And five minutes later Longmore is clear- 
ing his throat, looking red, and feeling 
about as happy as he felt on the first occa- 
sion when he stood in the presence of Ox- 
ford examiners, while his companions, cool, 
fresh as the roses that grow about their 
heads, are settling themselves to work. 

If all the pretty things men of genius 
have written about women and needles 
could be collected on a page together, the 
picture of Mrs. and Miss Dormer at this 
moment would offer a fair apology for their 
extravagance. The elder lady’s work is a 
stocking of softest pearl-gray silk, precisely 
at the stage of development—does it ever, I 
wonder, get beyond that stage >—when you 
may say, ‘‘ there is a stocking,’’ yet when 
no vulgar anatomical suggestions distress 
the eye. Joyce, with a very bright needle 
and a very long thread, stitches dreamily at a 
scroll of medizval tapestry, worked and sold 
at South Kensington, with a minimum por- 
tion of grounding to be finished by the buyer 
—an enigmatic, low-toned medizval scroll, 
in perfect artistic keeping with the sober- 
tinted dress on which it rests, and the fair 
and serious face that bends above it. 


‘* My hair is gray, but not with years.” 


So Longmore begins, with well-trained 
cadence, his voice sufficiently moved by 
boyish diffidence to give the reading en- 
hanced interest. And thé swallows circle 
low above the sultry lake, the boatmen’s 
lateen sails droop motionless. Mr. John 
Farintyre, pipe in mouth, paces up and 
down a neighboring path (the fall of his 
footstep furnishing no inappropriate refrain 
to the story of the poem) gloomily specula- 
ting as he walks. 

Joyce Dormer has aroused his vanity 
rather than conquered his senses. The Ru- 
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bens coloring, the ample outlines of a Rosie 


Lascelles, nay, even the coarser charms of . 


an Aurora Skelton, are in very truth on a 
nearer level with his tastes than the blonde 
ethereal graces of the girl whose pleasure it 
has been, during the past three months, to 
enthrall and torture him alternately. 

This side the altar, chances of failure 
still giving ardor to pursuit, such capricious, 
bitter-sweet relationship as exists between 
them may be tolerable. But afterwards? 
What kind of future lies stored up for him ? 
What are his own personal chances of hap- 
piness? What companionship can he hope 
for in a wife whose heart died with the loss 
of her first lover—candidly did she confess 
that truth to him in the earliest hour, when 
he hinted to her of his own passion—a wife 
whose tastes are divided between music, 
which he honestly dislikes, and books, of 
which he never willingly reads a line ? 

‘¢ One event, at least, is certain,’’ decides 
Mr. Farintyre, barbarously cutting off a 
carnation-head with the point of his cane, 
‘** departure from Clarens. The successes 
of this young puppy, Longmore of Corpus, 
draw to a close. Let him talk of Albert 


and Charlotte, read his Byron, go in for 


attitude, while he may.’’ The lad is lying 
outstretched, in quiet, unconscious pictur- 
esqueness, upon the terrace at the ladies’ 
feet. ‘‘It is his finalscore. Longmore of 
Corpus and Miss Dormer will have no more 
starlit walks, will spend no more long infe/- 
Zectual hours in each other’s society, while 
they live.’ 

In which prediction John Farintyre, as 
events turn out, proves singularly wrong. 

Throughout the afternoon the air con- 
tinues warm to oppressiveness. ‘The sun 
sets above Ouchy in a bank of copper-col- 
ored cloud. The wind sinks lower and 
lower. Monsieur Scherer, shaking his head 
as he taps the fast-falling barometer at the 
hall door, warns such of his guests as it may 
concern, of certainly-approaching storm 
from the Jura Mountains. All the time, 
however, the lake lies tranquil ; the sky, save 
on that western horizon, looks blue and set- 
tled. And so, when the Lausanne steamer 
is telegraphed at the appointed hour, it 
comes to pass that Monsieur Scherer is pro- 
nounced a false prophet, and that the moon 
worshipers, with Mrs. Skelton and her 
daughters as commanders-in-chief, get 
under way. 

A quarter of an hour later Joyce Dormer 
and her mother are waiting on the little 
Clarens jetty while Longmore brings round 





his boat. The banks of western cloud have 
become more and more copper-colored. 
The lake glows like one vast mirror of 
burnished steel. The stillness is a thing to 
be felt. 

‘« We ought to have listened to our land- 
lord,’? remarks Mrs. Dormer, whose face 
has lost its smiles. ‘‘It might be amusing 
to tease poor John Farintyre by the threat 
of starting, but there is such a thing as 
carrying a practical joke too far. Our 
wisest course now is to turn back while we 
can. Madness to think of going on the 
water at such an hour, and with such a sky 
over our heads!’’ adds Mrs. Dormer, with 
a shudder. 

She possesses, I should say, as much 
stout courage as any woman of her weight 
in Europe. Ask lawyers, with whom at 
odd times she has had to deal, ask creditors, 
ask society at large and her husband’s 
family in committee, if little Mrs. Dormer 
cannot display nerve on occasion ! 

The wilder moods of nature interest her 
moderately. Storms, theories of storms, 
may have, like glaciers, to be studied for 
conversational purposes. But are not all 
such subjects better ‘‘ got up’’ out of a 
science text-book than from experience? 
Mrs. Dormer, in short, has not one poetic 
fibre belonging to her. In fairness, it may 
be added that, even on a lake, Mrs. Dormer 
is liable to sea-sickness. 

‘‘If this is madness, who would choose 
to be sane?’’ exclaims Joyce. ‘‘ The sky 
is simply glorious, mother, all the more so 
for its uncertain promise. Look at those 
black and amber streaks along Jura! Look 
at the moon above those masses of dappled 
marble cloud, at that solitary star shining 
over the Dent de Jaman! It is just the 
moment the German storm-song tells of— 
the moment when the Sturmgeist holds his 
breath before bursting his chains asunder.” 

Even as Joyce speaks, a moan sweeps 
across the surface of the lake. The willows 
along a neighboring embankment give a 
menacing shiver. There is a second’s 
breathless silence; and then—a long low 
rattle of thunder reverberates from peak to 
peak among the far-off mountains. 

‘*Mr. Longmore, I make my appeal to 
you !’’ cries Mrs. Dormer, as Hugh Long- 
more pulls in sight, round the head, of the 
little landing-place. ‘‘In boating ques- 
tions one really looks upon an Oxford or 
Cambridge man as infa/iible. Do you con- 
sider it perfectly safe for us to venture 
forth ?’’ 
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“ Perfectly safe !” interposes Joyce. “My 
dear mother, for what human undertaking 
that is pleasant can perfect safety be guar- 
anteed? We shall be in no greater danger 
than all the honest souls who have gone to 
Chillon before us in the steamer.’’ 

‘It will be a long time yet before the 
storm bursts, if indeed it reaches this part 
of the lake at all,’’ says Longmore eva- 
sively. 


He has been holding a not too auspi- | 


cious weather talk with the Clarens boat- 
men, has received more warnings as to 
weather signals, streams, and currents, than 
his knowledge of patois Swiss French ena- 
bles him practically to grasp. 

‘*In any case we may pull far enough 
out to see Chillon.’’ The postscript is 


added in obedience to some mute com- | 


mand on Joyce’s face. ‘‘ Even if the bad- 
ness of the weather sends us back at once.” 

‘* And if the lake is safe for a steamer, 
with thirty chartered sentimentalists on 
board, it ought to be safe for a rowing-boat 
with three,’’ persists the girl, with admir- 
able feminine casuistry. ‘‘ Our portman- 
teaus are packed. Stradavarius is labeled 
‘Como.’ 


possessions in good order.’’ 

She steps lightly into the boat, then 
stretches back a hand to her mother’s aid. 

‘*T am suffering from vertigo; I cannot 
measure distance,’’ hesitates Mrs. Dormer, 
looking more and more uncomfortable. 
‘‘Morally, I am not a coward, as you 
know, Joyce, but to-night some bodily 
weakness must have overtaken me. I 
doubt if I could keep myself upright in the 
boat.’’ 

‘*Then remain contentedly on dry land, 
mother. Mr. Longmore and I will row 
out far enough to see—or to be able to 
say we have seen—Chillon by moonlight, 
alone.’’ 

And fate, not unkindly, often, in smooth- 
ing difficulties for the imprudent, gives an 


If a catastrophe happens, we | 
shall have the satisfaction of leaving our | 


impetus in the direction where impetus is 

| least required. The boat’s head touches 
the jetty, Joyce’s hand is still outheld, 
when Madame Scherer, mére, and a brace 
of grandchildren issue from a house not 
twenty paces distant. What can be simpler 
than for Mrs. Dormer to return to the 
hotel under their escort, leaving Joyce and 
Longmore, when they have had their 
glimpse of moonlit Chillon, to follow ? 

‘* If you would give a serious promise to 
| take care of yourselves.’’ Promptly recov- 

ering from her vertigo, Mrs. Dormer skips, 

landward, joyfully, ‘‘ I really think I shall 
| put myself under Grandmamma Sherer’s 
wing. The babies walk slow—lI dare say 
you will reach home before me. And Mr. 
Longmore, if he likes, can have some fare- 
well music, while we pity the infatuated 
people exposed to the weather at Chillon. 
If you would give me a serious promise !’’ 

‘,We give you a faithful promise,’’ cries 
Joyce, as Longmore, nothing loath, pushes 
the boat off from the jetty. ‘‘ There shall 
be no thunderstorm on Lake Geneva to- 
| night—if we can help it.’’ 

‘* And we will return when we have seen 
Chillon,’’ says Hugh Longmore. ‘‘ You 
know, of course, Miss Dormer,’’ he adds, 
| when two or three strokes have put a deep 
| iron-blue gulf between themselves and the 
| shore, ‘‘ that it will take an hour’s steady 

pulling before we come in sight of the 
‘castle? I feel it a matter of conscience to 
tell you.”’ 

‘*Conscience! I know that we inhabit 
the best of all possible worlds,’’ answers 
Joyce Dormer, in her gayest voice. ‘I 
| know that the lake is like crystal,—pray 
| admire these jeweler’s shop similes,—the 

sky-like marble and sapphire. Let us enjoy 
ourselves while we can, Mr. Longmore. 
, Conscience and thunderstorms will come 
/upon us quickly enough, without our 
| going one yard out of the way to meet 
| them !”’ 
( Zo be continued.) 
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By J. S. 


SENANCOUR, the author of ‘* Obermann,”’ 
was born in Paris in the year 1770. His 
parents were in comfortable circumstances 
and able to give him a good education. He 
showed considerable precocity in his 
studies. When only seven years of age, he 
is said to have astonished his friends by his 
knowledge of geography and works of 
travel. This habit of study was connected 
with the want of bodily vigor which pre- 
cluded him from the active employments of 
youth. He seems to have suffered from 
muscular weakness in the arms. In an in- 
teresting passage in ‘‘Obermann,’’ which 
may be pretty safely taken as autobio- 
graphical, he lets us see himself at this fime. 
When fourteen, he was taken by his parents 
to Fontainebleau. ‘* After a childhood,’’ 


he writes, ‘‘ passed in the house, inactive 
and tedious, if I felt myself a man in certain 
respects, I was a child in many others. 
Embarrassed, uncertain, glimpsing every 
possibility, yet knowing nothing; a stranger 


to that which surrounded me, I had no 
decided characteristic beside that of being 
restless and unhappy.”’ 
felt the attractions of the vast forest, and he 
recalls the impression that it was the only 
place he had ever wished to revisit. The 


following year he did revisit it, and now | 
the far-reaching mysterious vistas of his | 


forest-world drew him irresistibly. ‘I 


eagerly traversed these solitudes; I pur- | 


posely went astray in them, content when 


I had lost every trace of my course, and | 


could not perceive any frequented path. 
When I reached the outskirts of the forest, 
I saw with pain those vast naked plains and 
those steeples in the distance. I returned 


at once, I dived into the thickest part of | 


the wood ; and when I found a region bare 
of trees and shut in on all sides, where I 
could see nothing but sand and juniper- 
trees, I had a feeling of peace, of liberty, 


happy. Nevertheless, I was not gay; 
though almost happy, I only had the agi- 
tation of well-being. I fatigued myself 
while enjoying, and I always returned sad.”’ 

Such a nature was a soil well fitted for 
the seed of Rousseau’s visionary ideas of a 
return to primitive life, and when only a 





On this visit he | 











lad he ardently entered into Rousseau’s 
dream. When nineteen years old, he de- 
clined to go to the Séminaire de Saint Sul- 
pice, where his father wished him to carry 
on his studies, and resolved, apparently 
with the connivance of his mother, to 
leave Paris for some quiet retreat in Swit- 
zerland. By a curious coincidence this 
synchronized with the time at which René, 
another disciple of Rousseau, exchanged 
society for solitude. 

During the first part of his stay in Swit- 
zerland, he busied himself with painting, 
and did not attempt to write. He went to 
live with a family in Fribourg, and man- 
aged at the unripe age of twenty to get 
entangled in a marriage with the daughter 
of the house. He tells us in some notes 
about himself, which Sainte-Beuve has dis- 
covered, that his physical helplessness was 
the cause of his marrying. If, as Sainte- 
Beuve thinks, his experience is shadowed 
forth in that of Fonsalbe, narrated towards 
the end of ‘‘Obermann,’’ we may take it 
that the union was entered on in haste 
and repented at leisure. Troubles now fell 
thickly on our young wanderer. The 
Revolution pronounced him suspect, and in 
consequence of this he lost the fortune to 
which he was heir. The Swiss Govern- 
ment, moreover, deprived him of the prop- : 
erty which should have come to him through 
his wife. Two children were born to him. 
Then his wife succumbed to a long illness 
and died; and finally he appears to have 
been deprived of the custody of his children. 

After a youth which, as he tells us, was 
full of trouble, Senancour took to writing. 
His first work, ‘‘ Réveries sur la Nature 
primitive de l’homme,’’ was published in 
1799. It is clearly the work of a youthful 
rebel against society. It inveighs elo- 
quently against the evils of social institu- 


5 | tions, and grows bitter in its denunciations 
of wild joy—the power of nature felt for the | 
first time in the age which is easily made | 


of Chistianity and religion in general. It 
betrays, too, a youthful confidence in pre- 
scribing remedies for social disease, exhort- 
ing men to carry out the teachings of the 
Stoics and of Rousseau combined, and so to 
rid themselves of the burden of modern 
existence. Owing to the din of the Revo- 
tion, this pagan gospel found no ears capa- 
ble of listening; yet the young teacher 
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went on undaunted. In 1804 there ap- 
peared his best-known work, “ Obermann,” 
of which more will be said presently. Here 
it is enough to mention that it shows a 
softening of young rebelliousness and a 
toning down of young assurance. The 
writer no longer prescribes for society with 
the old self-confidence. He appears less as 
a teacher of others and a social reformer 
than as an observer of his own nature and 
experience, and as an alleviator of the evils 
of his individual life. 

We need not follow the author very 
closely through the rest of his life. At the 
Restoration (1814) he returned to Paris, 
and mixed in journalism. Among other 
publications which come from his pen, the 
most noteworthy is ‘‘ Libres Méditations 
d’un solitaire inconnu,’’ which shows little 
of the early spirit of revolt against society, 
and is marked by a calm and more con- 
ciliatory tone. He died in 1846, after a 
long and painful illness. 

“Obermann” is in appearance a number of 
letters addressed by a solitary, who is most 
of his time in Switzerland, to an unnamed 
friend. The dates and reference give an 
air of reality to the correspondence. It is 
known, moreover, that there is a general 
agreement between the events narrated and 
the facts of Senancour’s life. Yet the 
agreement fails in certain respects, the 
author seeming to have wished to conceal 
his personality. This fact, together with 


the absence of all knowledge respecting the | 


recipient of the letters, and an allusion or 
two to a public, seems to shut us up to the 
conclusion that the solitary chose the form 
of letter as the most appropriate for his 
purpose. And we may at once recognize 
this appropriateness. It serves as the natu- 
ral prose vehicle for the outpourings of per- 


sonal feeling, the confession of personal | 
experience, which make up the chief part | 


of the subject-matter. It is possible, in- 


deed, that the writer was able to: realize at | 


the moment of writing that he was address- 
ing some individual friend. At least, this 
idea naturally occurs to one when reading 
passages like the following : 

‘If I were absolutely alone, these mo- 
ments of restlessness would be intolerable ; 
but I write, and it seems as if the task of 
expressing to you what I experience were a 
distraction which lightens the sense of it. 
'o whom could I open myself up, then? 
What other would bear the wearisome chat- 
terings of a gloomy madman, of so futile 
a Sensitiveness ? It is my one pleasure to 

34 


| tell you what I can only tell to you, what I 
| would not say to any other, what others 
| would not understand.”’ 
It may be added that the epistolary form 
| very well suits the intellect and habits of 
the writer. His is not a logical intellect, 
braced to follow out ideas to their remote 
conclusions. Thought with him is apt to 
be wandering and desultory, being ever 
| swayed by changing currents of emotion. 
And this light, discursive kind of reflection 
| is just what we look for in the composition 
| of a letter. ‘‘Obermann’’ gives us, then, 
| just what the letters of a recluse to a sym- 
| pathetic friend might be expected to give. 
| They present in broad outline the few ex- 
| ternal incidents of the quietly flowing life ; 
they paint its natural surroundings; they 
afford glimpses of its daily round of occu- 
pations; and lastly they record its strange 
inner experience, the mixed feelings, the 
yearnings, the dreamy musings which make 
up the chief part of the solitary’s life. 

It is not difficult to account for the 
fascination which the book has exercised 
on the few. There is a tone of sincerity 
in this long personal disclosure which 
arrests the attention. We feel that the 
writer is laying bare his very soul to our 
gaze. And what a soul is here laid bare! 
What a strange spiritual experience, this 
| succession of momentary upheavings of 

aspiration and long swoonings of despair 

downwards to its deepest depths! Under 
| all the wondrous pictures of nature, the 
| vivid descriptions of mountain heights with 
| their awful stillness and vastness of out- 
| look, under all the reflections on man and 
| the previsions of a happier destiny awaiting 
| him afar off, there betrays itself the sensi- 
| tive stricken soul of the writer with its 
| fugitive flush of warm life, and its abiding 
cold pallor : 





“Yet through the hum of torrent lone, 
And brooding mountain-bee, 
There sobs I know not what ground-tone 
Of human agony !” 


| Such a revelation, while fitted to hold spell- 
bound the few, is not exactly what the 
many run after. For, as is wel! said by 
the writer from whom I have just bor- 
rowed, 


** Some secrets may the poet tell, 
For the world loves new ways; 
To tell too deep ones is not well— 
It knows not what it says.” 


The characteristic charm of ‘‘ Ober- 
| mann’’ belongs to it as a whole. There is 
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hardly any prose work of which it would 
be more difficult to give an impression by 
description and quotation. To enjoy the 
book, it is necessary to steep the mind 
awhile in the ‘‘air of languor, cold, and 
death’? which brooded over the writer’s 
soul. One must enter by an effort of 
imaginative sympathy into this unfamiliar 
remote type of experience. Not only so, 
the very form of the composition is essen- 
tial to the delight. The reader must listen 
to the wandering melody of the writer’s 
story, with its long quest of the repose of 
harmony through a tangle of dissonance ; 
its unexpected yet never violent change of 
theme and of key; its many gradations of 
force from those occasional notes of bitter 
despair which have something of the vio- 
lence of passion to those soft passages 
which express a perfect subsidence of emo- 
tion and a drowsy languor which seem like 
the on-coming of a spiritual stupor. This 
being so, I cannot hope to do more here 
than excite in the reader’s mind a measure 
of curiosity with respect to a book which 
is still comparatively unknown. 

Obermann’s burden is that of despair. 
He looks out over the world, and recog- 
nizes that it is a world in which he has no 
part, or to use his own words, that he does 
not really live, but merely “ looks at life.”’ 
He looks into his own heart, and detects 
the source of this incapacity to live. 

This regretting of life, this sad renun- 
ciation of the world, may spring from dif- 
ferent causes. The actual conflict with 
things may have been too painful owing to 
a weak organization, as in Leopardi’s case ; 
or to the presence of some insuperable 
obstacle to the gratification of a ruling 
passion, as in Werther’s; or to a slow and 
painful process of disillusion, as in that of 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Solitary.’’ Or the despair 
may be the outcome not of positive pain 
and disappointment, but of a sense of want 
or of negation. And here we may follow 
George Sand and distinguish the suffering 
of René, which has its roots in a conscious- 
ness of high faculty unsupported by effect- 
ive purpose, from that of Obermann, which 
arises from a distinct sense of incomplete- 
ness of power. Obermann abandons him- 
self to grief because he is keenly conscious 
of wanting the most essential personal and 
spiritual conditions of life, power to effect 
something, purpose to attempt something, 
and even desire to possess something. 

This consciousness of the want of desire 
is the characteristic note of Obermann’s 





mood. One may almost say that he makes 
desire the object of desire. His recurring 
complaint is emmui. Schopenhauer says 
that there are two poles of misery between 
which our life oscillates,—that of positive 
disappointment, which follows desire and 
effort, and that of the burdensome sense of 
life, or ennui, which remains with us when 
we no longer desire. If Manfred repre- 
sents one of the pessimist extremes, Ober- 
mann represents the other. ‘* Without 
desires,’’ he says in one place, ‘‘ what are 
we to make of life? Stupidly vegetate.’’ 
He is a prey to the fatigue which attends 
the possession of life without its effective 
impulses. The futility, the nothingness of 
such a vegetative existence continually 
forces itself on his mind, ‘‘Why,’’ he 
cries, “ vegetate a long time yet, useless to 
the world and fatiguing to myself? To 
satisfy the futile instinct of life! in order 
to breathe and advance in years! to awake 
bitterly when everything rests, and seek 
darkness when the earth is blooming! to 
have nothing but the want of desire, and to 
know only the dream of existence! to 
remain displaced, isolated on the scene of 
human affliction, when no one is happy 
through me, when I have only the idea of 
the vé/e of a man! to cling to a dead life, 
a spiritless slave whom life repulses, and 
who attaches himself to its shadow, greedy 
of existence, as if real life were left him, 
and wishing to exist miserably for want of 
the courage to exist no longer !” 

Obermann is far from that stage of per- 
fect quietism in which the allurements of 
life have faded away from the vision. He 
is consciously tearing himself away from 
the world ; he suffers through a long wrench 
from the beguilements of life: 


** A wounded human spirit turns 
Here on its bed of pain.” 


And this suffering is connected with his 
richly-endowed poetic nature. He pos- 
sessed in a high degree those passive sensi- 
bilities which seem to promise fullness and 
multiformity of enjoyment. Sights, sounds, 
and odors were charged for his mind with 
profoundest meanings, and stimulated his 
imagination to fashion ravishing forms of 
beauty and happiness. The charm of equal 
companionship, the warm solaces of a 
quiet, well-ordered home still appear to his 
vision in the misty distance. Yet, though 


he gazes on the lovely phantoms, he can- 
not approach and seize them, but is chained 
to the spot as by a moral paralysis. 
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Obermann’s lament is thus a regret ; his | or an he is vented of her by her 


monody is an elegy in which images of | 
delight recur mingling their sweetness with 
the bitterness of loss. The sad dirge-like 
movement becomes now and again for a 
moment more rapid and more joyous as 
life beckons to him with her rosy fingers, 
wooing him back to her arms. 
but for a moment, and then the spirit | 
sinks again in a swoon-like movement | 
downwards to its accustomed depth of 
despair : 

‘* Soft climates, beautiful nights, the sky 
at night, certain sounds, old recollections ; 
the time, the occasion; nature beautiful 
and expressive, gentleness, affection, all | 


has passed before me; all calls me and all 


abandons me. I am alone; the forces of 
my heart do not’expand ; they are in sus- 
pense. I am in the world, wandering, 
solitary in the midst of the crowd which is 
nothing to me ; as a man long since struck 
with deafness, "whose eager eye fixes itself 
on all those dumb beings who pass before | 
him. He sees everything, and everything 
is refused him; he divines the sounds 
which he loves, he seeks them and doesnot 
hear them; he suffers the silence of all 
things in the midst of the noise of the | 
world.”’ 

Among the-allurements which life still 
holds out to him, love seems to be the one | 
which Obermann can least easily put away. 
He lingers fondly on the picture of married 
life sustained by mutual sympathy and 
graced by delicate courtesies. ‘“ The pleas- 
ures of confidence and intimacy are great 


among friends; but animated and multi- | 


plied by all the details which are caused by 
the feeling of the difference of sex, these 
delicate pleasures have no longer any 
limits.’’ ‘*Do you believe,’’ he says else- | 
where, ‘‘ that a man who ends his life with- 
out having loved, has truly entered into 


the mysteries of life, that his heart is well | 


known to him, and that the extent of his 
existence is unveiled to him? It seems to 
me that he has remained in something like 
a state of suspense, and that he has only 


seen from afar what the world might have | 


been for him.’’ 
He looks on this as his own case. The | 
author’s marriage, as we have seen, brought | 


Yet it is | 


brother Fonsalbe, who shares his retreat 
| towards the end, his thoughts linger ten- 
derly about her image. Yet he soon dis- 
misses the pleasing phantom from his brain, 
and tries to persuade himself that his senti- 
| ment comes far short of love. Here, 
| again, the far-off gleam of happiness finds 
a way into the darkness of the night. 

‘* This recollection was not love, since I 
did not find any consolation in it, or any 
Nourishment ; it left me in the void, and 
it seemed to hold me there; it gave me 

| nothing, and it seemed to prevent my pos- 
sessing anything. I remained thus without 
possessing either the happy intoxication 
which love sustains, or that better and 
| pleasurable melancholy with which our 
hearts like to consume themselves when 
still filled with an unhappy love.”’ 
| Obermann is deeply convinced that there 
is no escape from his condition of lassitude 
and sad regret. It is not the present only 
that is darkened with the shadow of de- 
spair ; the whole of his past shows the same 
gloomy hue. The references to his youth, 
| its want of the customary joys, its freedom 
| from the usual illusory hopes, are full of 
| pathos. In going back to his early youth, 
| he tells us he still finds the ‘‘ fancy of a 
melancholy heart which has never had a 
real childhood, and which attached itself 
_ to strong emotions and extraordinary things 
| | before it had decided whether it would like 
| games or not.’’ And again, ‘‘ Here is my 
| twenty-seventh year; the beautiful days 
| have passed, and I have not even seen 
them. Unhappy during the years of hap- 
piness, what shall I expect from other 
years ? I have spent in emptiness and 
| ennui the happy season of confidence and 
| | hope. Everywhere repressed, suffering, the 
| heart empty and broken, I reached, when 
still young, the regrets of old age.’ 

And in looking onwards he is certain 
_that his suffering will not diminish. He 
| meets the proffered consolations of his im- 
|aginary friend as Job met those of his 
| acquaintance. ‘‘ Wait, I shall be told; 
moral evil exhausts itself even by its dura- 
tion. Wait, times will change and you will 

be satisfied ; or if they remain as they are, 
you yourself will be changed. In using 








| 





him little of the happiness which he here | the present, such as it is, you will have 
extols. A nearer approach to an experi- | dulled the too impetuous presentiment of a 


ence of love seems to be recorded in the | better future ; and when you have tolerated 
reminiscences of an incipient attachment | life it will become good to your more 
to a Madame Del——, which recur in the | tranquil heart—a passion ceases, a loss is 
forgotten, a misfortune is repaired. 


letters. When he accidentally meets her, ' I have 
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no passions, I dele neither loss nor mis- 
fortune, nothing which can cease, which can 
be forgotten, which can be repaired. A new 
passion may divert from another which is 
growing old, but where shall I find nourish- 
ment for my heart when it shall have lost 
the thirst which consumes it? It desires 
everything, it wishes everything, it contains 
everything. What shall I put in the place 
of that infinite which my thought requires? 
Regrets are forgotten, other possessions 
efface them; but what possessions can 
cheat universal regrets?’’ And again, 
‘* During the storm, hope maintains itself, 


and you stand up against the danger | 


because it may have an end; but if the 


calm itself fatigues you, what do you hope | 


for then ?”’ 
Life is to him an unreal phantom, the 
shadow of a reality, a thing without aim or 


reason, which must disappear like other | 


futilities inthe great shadow-spectacle which 
we call the world. 

Yet while the burden of Obermann’s | 
song is thus a sad one, he is by no means 
disposed to exaggerate his misery. On 
the contrary, with what looks like a touch 
of unconscious inconsistency, he is con- 
cerned to make out that his state _ be 
distinguished from unhappiness. is a 
negative rather than a positive Bi to 
“ Others,’’ he says, ‘‘are much more un- 
happy than I, but I doubt if there were | 
ever a man less happy.’’ Not only so; in 
other places he teaches that his state of | 
moral indifference, in which the impulses 
of will slumber, and no eager longing 
brings conflict into the soul, is one of | 
which the writer is in a measure proud. | 
He speaks of it, after the manner of Scho- 
penhauer, as something which it is much to 


have reached,' as something the conscious- | 
ness of which brings even a positive satisfac- | 


tion. At other times again, with more pal- 
pable inconsistency, he talks of the pleas- 
ure of his suffering condition. ‘‘ Whence,” 


he exclaims, ‘‘comes to man the most | 


lasting of the enjoyments of his heart? 
that pleasure of melancholy, this charm 
full of secrets, which makes him live on 


his griefs, and love himself still in the con- | 


sciousness of his ruin?” He enjoys, he 


says elsewhere, without being happy ; for | 


enjoyment is not the same thing as happi- 
ness, just as suffering is different from 


1 In two passages, pp. 205, 272, he shows that 
this calm is occasionally disturbed by sudden, un- 
expected revivals of impulse. 
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unhappiness. There is a deep sincerity 
about Obermann which marks him off from 
the ordinary pessimist. He does not want 
to pose as the martyr of martyrs, nor does 
he even claim to be a martyr pure and 
| simple. His honesty shows itself, no doubt, 
at the expense of his consistency, but we 
ought not to look for consistency in a 
writer who openly confesses to be the sub- 
| ject of the passing mood, and who has 
expressly warned us against expecting logi- 
cal connectedness in his writings. 
Obermann’s nature retains a sound and 
healthy core beneath all its surface disease. 
His suffering never extinguishes the deeply- 
| rooted instincts of man. In the very act 
of putting away happiness as a phantom, a 
| kind of will-o’-the-wisp which can never 
| be grasped, he seeks to fill up his life with 
quiet solaces. In his lonesome retreat he 
finds his interests—natural objects to con- 
template, homely plans to make and carry 
out, a rough but sincere type of human 
nature to understand and aid, and many a 
difficult problem to ponder. 
Our author is a curious illustration of the 
combination of qualities which make up 
| solitary. On the one hand, he is, as 








| we have seen, bound by a kind of moral 


lethargy. He sees the allurements of life, 
| but without actively desiring them. Yet 
| he lets us see plainly that he has energy 
| enough when a sufficient stimulus presents 
itself. He needed to be roused to exert 
himself by some pressing external difficulty 
| or obstacle. In his seventh letter, he de- 
| scribes an ascent of the Dent du Midi, 
which he made alone, having sent his guide 
back, and relieved himself of watch, money, 
| and most of his clothes. And he tells us 
that he felt his ‘‘ being expand, delivered 
thus alone to obstacles and dangers of a 
difficult nature.’’ And in another place 
(letter xcl.) he narrates an adventure of 
still greater hazard, and thus winds up: 
‘*The two hours of my life when I was 
the most animated, the least discontented 
| with myself, the least removed from the 
| intoxication of happiness, were those in 
| which, penetrated with cold, worn out 
with efforts, consumed with want, thrust 
| sometimes from precipice to precipice 
before perceiving them, and only escaping 
alive with surprise, I kept ever saying to 
| myself, and I spoke simply in my pride 
| without witness, ‘For this one minute 
_ more I will that which I ought, and I do 
| that which I will.’”’ 


| A measure of this surprising energy, 
1 
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called forth by a critical position among 
precipices and torrents, was evoked by the 
daily necessities of the solitary condition. 
Obermann displays something of the in- 
dustry, practical insight, and inventive 
resource of Robinson Crusoe, in arranging 
the details of his simple life. Although he 
is renouncing the world in a sense, he 
means to make the most of what he retains. 


It is by no means a matter of indifference | 


to him where he lives. He chooses a 
valley for his seclusion where his own 
language is spoken, which, moreover, 
‘‘offers a pasturage isolated, but easily 
accessible, is of a somewhat mild climate, 
well situated, traversed by a stream, and 
from which one may hear either the fall of 
a torrent or the waves of a lake.’’ He 
shows the same thoughtfulness in construct- 
ing his house, in laying out his grounds, in 
selecting the kinds of produce to be cul- 
tivated in them. Thus he will not have 
vines planted because they demand painful 
labor, and he likes to see men occupied, 
but not swelking and moiling, and because 
their produce is too uncertain, too irregular 
for one ‘‘ who likes to know what he has 
and what he can do.’’ All this arrange- 


ment evidently gives him a good deal of 


quiet enjoyment @ son insu. He describes 
his hermitage, just as Crusoe describes his 
hut, with a certain complacency. His 
keen sense of order, which makes itself 
felt throughout the work, lends a special 


interest to all this planning and arranging. | 


He has the satisfaction of surrounding him- 
self by an orderliness of his own invention. 

The passages of the letters in which he 
describes the construction of his dwelling, 
the quiet activities of his life, his simple 
habits with respect to eating, drinking, 
sleeping, etc., are a pleasant relief to the 
ear after the long strains of lamentation. 
The reader feels that a man who is inter- 
ested in all the little details of his house 
and garden, to whom it is a matter of im- 
portance to regulate his habits of tea and 
wine-drinking with a view to sound sleep- 
ing, has preserved something of the com- 
mon instincts of his species. He has, it is 


plain, not completely narcotized the ‘ will | 


to live.’’ Indeed, one can hardly help 
being gently amused at the idea of a soli- 
tary who imagines himself to have re- 
nounced happiness taking so much trouble 
to make the place in which the renunciation 
is to be carried out comfortable, and even 
delightful, with its pleasant outlook, and 
its tinkling fountain set against the deep 
roar of the distant cataract. 


A still more valuable element of relief in 
Obermann’s monody is the presence of so 
much fine description of nature. If he 
did not, like Shelley’s Alastor, go into 
seclusion for the express purpose of contem- 
plating the universe, this contemplation 
served very materially to solace him in his 
retirement.' He looked on the scenery 
about him with the eye of an artist and with 
the imagination of a poet. He appears to 
have had no special interest in her living 
forms, except as beautiful or poetically sug- 
gestive, and he was in general destitute of 
scientific curiosity. Thus throughout his 
letters the problem how these stupendous 
Alpine forms arose never presents itself to 
him. £n revanche, his artistic and poetic 
insight was keen and true; and his letters 
preserve a singularly clear impression of the 
effect of Alpine scenery on a refined sensi- 
bility. 

Obermann selected Switzerland as a re- 
| sort because it was ‘‘ the single country in 
| Europe in which, with a tolerably favor- 
able climate, are to be found the severe 
beauties of natural sites.’’ There seems, 
moreover, to have been a peculiar affinity 
between his mind and mountain scenery. 
The wide plain fatigued him with its 
monotony. The scenery of valley, lake, 
and towering peak offered more stimulus to 
his eye and imagination. A slight change 
of altitude alters the world in these places, 
hiding, revealing, and transforming. And 
then, ‘‘the changes, more sudden and 
grand than in the plains,’’ due to passing 
storms, to the progress of the seasons, were 
grateful to his mind. ‘‘An_ irregular, 
stormy, and uncertain climate becomes 
necessary to our unrest.’’ To this must be 
added that our solitary, like Manfred and 
his other brethren, was keenly susceptible 
| of that effect of perfect solitude which is 
only obtained at a great elevation; where 
one seems to be transported into mid- 
space, and where the lifeless and dreary 
character of the surroundings, void of the 
note of bird, void of the passing bee or 
butterfly, void even of the lower life of 
shrub and grass, strikes home on the heart 
a chill yet bracing sense of being cut off 
from the living world. 

The value of nature to the wounded heart 
of man is, that it takes the thoughts away 
from the consuming grief, absorbing the 
spirit in the sense of a larger impersonal 











1 There is a curious passage in which he rejects 
the idea of travel. He does not want to see many 
places, but only to have seen them. 
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existence. Obermann feels this salutary 
effect, but not always. Sometimes, indeed, 
so far from distracting his thoughts, the 
objects about him seem directly to image 
and express them. Such an image he finds 
in ‘‘ the fir placed by chance on the border 
of the marsh. It lifted itself, wild, strong, 
and proud, as the tree of the thick forests 
—energy too vain! The roots are soaked 
in a foul water, they plunge into the un- 
clean mud; the trunk grows weak and 
fatigued ; the summit, bent by the damp 
winds, bows down despondingly ; the fruits, 
sparse and poor, fall into the mire, and are 
lost there, useless. Languishing, ill-shapen, 
yellowed, grown old before the time, and 
already leaning towards the swamp, it seems 
to crave for the storm which is to overturn 
it—its life has ceased long before its fall. 
Even when his own suffering condition 
is not thus distinctly symbolized by some 
object in nature, it is now and again 
brought to his mind by the more indirect 
path of contrast. The sense of the want 


of permanence in human things, the fre- 
quent use of the word permanent, which 
Sainte-Beuve regards as one of his charac- 
teristics, is without doubt closely related to 
the fact that he was habitually confronted 


with the enduring work of nature’s hands. 
On the other hand, the activity, life, and 
progress of nature bring home to him his 
own arrested animation, his living death. 
‘*Spring comes for nature, it comes not for 
me. The days of life woke all creatures— 
their uncontrollable fires wearied me with- 
out reviving me—I became a stranger in 
the world of happiness. The snows 
melt on the summits; the stormy clouds 
rise in the valley—unhappy that I am. 
The sky glows, the earth ripens ; the barren 
winter has remained in me. Soft glimmer- 
ings of the fading western glow! great 
shadows of the abiding snows! and that 
man should have only bitter pleasures 
when the torrent rolls afar in the universal 
silence, when the chalets are shut for the 
peace of night, when the moon climbs 
above Velan !’’ 

Sometimes, again, the very force of the 
beauty around him, instead of drawing 
him out of himself, drives him back to his 
old regrets. On one occasion, at midnight, 
seated near the lake amid the rustle of the 
pines, the murmur of the waves, and the 
rare note of the nightingale, nature ap- 
peared to him to be too beautiful. ‘‘ The 
peaceful harmony of things was too severe 
to my agitated heart. I thought of the 





spring, of the perishing world, and of the 
spring of my life. I saw these years which 
are passing dreary and barren.’”’ 

Yet in general nature is quieting and 
soothing to our solitary. The mountain 
world, with its vastnesses, its silences, its 
mysterious movements of light and shadow, 
acted as a sort of narcotic on his wounded 
heart. The impression of this world an- 
swered to his mood sufficiently to insinu- 
ate itself into his mind and take captive 
his sense without any feeling of shock. 
His feelings, when on the summit of the 
Dent du Midi, illustrate this. ‘‘I could 
not give you a just conception of this new 
world, nor express the permanence of the 
mountains in a language belonging to the 
plains. The hours seemed to me at once 
more tranquil and more fruitful; and, as 
if the rolling of the stars had been retarded 
in the universal calm, I found in the tardi- 
ness and the energy of my thoughts a suc- 
cession which nothing precipitated, and 
which nevertheless outstripped its usual 
course. When I wished to estimate its 
duration, I saw that the sun had not fol- 
lowed it; and I judged that the sum of 
existence was really more weighty and 
more barren in the commotion of inhabited 
countries. I saw that, in spite of the slow- 
ness of the visible movements, it is in the 
mountains, on their peaceful summits, that 
thought, less hurried, is truly active. . . 
Before I was aware of it, mists rose from 
the glaciers and formed clouds under my 
feet. The glitter of the snow no longer 
tired my eyes, and the sky grew still 
gloomier and deeper. A fog covered the 
Alps; an isolated peak or two rose out of 
this ocean of vapors; fillets of shining 
snow, caught in the crevices of their un- 
even surface, made the granite blacker and 
more severe. The snowy dome of Mont 
Blanc lifted its immovable mass above this 
gray and mobile sea, these accumulated 
mists which the wind hollowed out and 
raised into: immense billows. A_ black 
point appeared in their gulfs; it rose 
rapidly, it came straight to me; it was the 
mighty eagle of the Alps; his wings were 
damp, and his eye fierce. He sought his 
prey, but at the sight of a man he took to 
fiight with a weird cry. He disappeared, 
plunging into the clonds. This cry was 
repeated twenty times, but in sounds which 
were sharp, without any duration, like to 
so many solitary cries in the universal 
silence. Then all returned to an absolute 
stillness, as if sound itself had ceased to 
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be, and the property of sonorous bodies 
had been effaced from the universe. Never 
can silence be known in the noisy valleys ; 
only on the cold mountain-peaks does 
there reign that motionlessness, that solemn 
permanence, which no tongue will ever 
express, nor imagination ever reach unto.”’ 

A still closer approximation to self-ab- 
sorption in the repose of nature is seen in 
the following passage, which gives us a pic- 
ture that reminds one of Salvator Rosa or 
Claude: 

‘‘Tmagine a plain of clear and white 
water. It is vast, but bounded ; its form, 
oblong and somewhat round, stretches to- 
wards the winter sunset. Lofty summits, 
majestic chains enclose it on three sides. 
You are seated on the slope of the mount- 
ain above the northern strand, which the 
waves are ever leaving and re-covering. 
Behind yon perpendicular rocks, they reach 
to the region of the clouds; the dreary 
north wind has never blown on this happy 
shore. To your left the mountains part ; 
a quiet valley stretches into their depths ; 
a torrent descends from the snowy peaks 
which enclose it, and when the morning 
sun appears among the frozen peaks or the 
mists, where the mountain rivers point out 
the chalets above the meadows which are 
still in shadow, it is the dream of a primi- 
tive earth—it is a monument of our ignored 
destinies. 

‘* The first moments of night are at hand, 
the hour of repose and sublime sadness. 
The valley is reeking; it begins to disap- 
pear in the darkness. Towards the south 
the lake is in the night; the rocks which 
enclose it are a dark belt under the frozen 
dome which surrounds them, and which 
seems to hold in its rime the light of day. 
Its last fires yellow the numerous chestnuts 
on the wild rocks; they pass in long rays 
under the lofty spires of the Alpine fir; 
they embrown the mountains; they light 
up the snows; they kindle the air; and 
the water, waveless, brilliant with light and 
blending with the sky, has grown boundless 
like this, and still more pure, more ethereal, 
more beautiful. Its calm astonishes, its 
clearness deceives; the aerial splendor 
which it repeats seems to penetrate its 
depths ; and beneath the mountains, sepa- 
rated from the globe and as it were sus- 
pended in the air, you find at your feet the 
void of the heavens, and the immensity of 
the world. This is a moment of enthrall- 
ment and of oblivion. -You no longer 
know where the sky is, where the mount- 





ains are, nor on what you are yourself 
borne; you no longer find any level, any 
horizon ; the ideas are changed, the sensa- 
tions unfamiliar; you have left the familiar 
life. And when the shades have covered 
this valley of water—when the eye discerns 
no longer objects or distances—when the 
evening breeze has lifted the waves—then 
towards the west the end of the lake alone 
remains lit up with a pale glimmer, while 
the rest of it that is surrounded by mount- 
ains is only an indistinguishable abyss ; 
and in the midst of the darkness and the 
silence you hear, a thousand feet beneath 
you, the movement of the ever renewed 
waves, which pass and cease not, which 
quiver on the sand in equal intervals, which 
are lost among the rocks, which break on 
the shore, and of which the sounds seem to 
echo in a long murmur in the invisible 
abyss.”’ 

One is tempted to linger over these 
strange dream-pictures, these nocturnes in 
which every feature contributes to the mood 
of melancholy calm which they induce, 
But I must pass on and say a word or two, 
in conclusion, respecting the mass of reflec- 
tion which the letters contain. Obermann’s 
thoughts on human nature and life are, on 
the whole, much less interesting than his 
record of personal experience and his por- 
trayals of the nature he had studied so well. 
They have something of the vagueness 
which belongs to the man’s mind, and do 
not show a firm grasp of tangible realities. 

Much of this reflection is, of course, 
tinged with the pessimistic mood of the 
writer. There is a good deal of vague out- 
cry against human life as a miserable sham 
and burlesque. And in these denuncia- 
tions the evil appears to be regarded as in- 
evitable, as a proof of the aimlessness of 
nature, or even of some sinister intention 
on her part. ‘* You do not see,’’ he writes, 
“that this state of things in which an inci- 
dent ruins the moral life, in which a single 
whim removes a thousand rules, and which 
you call the social edifice, is nothing but a 
mass of masqued miseries and illusory er- 
rors, and that you are children who fancy 
they have toys which cost a great deal be- 
cause they are covered with gilded paper. 
You say quietly it is thus that the world is 
made. No doubt; and is not this a proof 
that we are nothing in the universe but 
burlesque figures which a charlatan moves, 
confronts one with another, walks about, 
. » . . makes laugh, fight, weep, leap, in 
order to amuse—whom? I do not know.”’ 
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All appearance of happiness, he elsewhere 
tells us with something of the grimness of 
Schopenhauer, is a make-believe. It is a 
mask put on before strangers: 

‘< If all secrets were known, if we could 
see in the recesses of the heart the bitter- 
ness which is eating it away, all these con- 
tented men, these pleasant houses, these 
frivolous gatherings, would be no more than 
a crowd of unfortunates gnawing at the bit 
which chafes them, and eating the thick 
dregs of that cup of sorrows of which they 
will not see the bottom. They hide all 
their pains, they parade their false joys, 
they move about in order to make them 
flash before the jealous eyes which are al- 
ways directed to others. They so place 
themselves that the tear which remains in 
their eye may give it an apparent lustre, 
and be envied from afar as the expression 
of pleasure.” Nature, too, presents itself 
to him asa blunder. The presence of gen- 
eral laws does not convince him of any 
beneficent purpose. And even were it made 
out to him that the totality of living things 
is well provided for, this would be but a 
poor comfort for the individuals who are 
excluded from the providence. ‘‘ These 


laws of the whole, this care for species, this 


contempt of individuals, this march of be- 
ings, is very hard for us who are the indi- 
viduals.’”’ 

Yet amid these bitter, despairing tones 
are heard more cheerful strains. Ober- 
mann shows in many passages of his letters 
an unexpected capability of rising out of 
his own individual experience. He recog- 
nizes that his case is a peculiar one, having 
a certain morbid character and even a 
ludicrous aspect. He does not make his 
own experience the measure of the com- 
mon life, but surveys this with tranquil eye, 
seeing it as it is, and no longer as-it ap- 
pears through the colored spectacles of the 
surveyor’s pessimistic mood. Add to this 
that he displays at these moments some- 
thing of that shrewd practical sense which 
stands him in such good stead in carving 
out alone the framework of his own life. 

In this calmer, contemplative mood, our 
author no longer ridicules the idea of hap- 
piness, but seriously discusses its conditions, 
and, oddly enough, is not at all disposed to 
be exacting as to these. In one place he 
specifies four conditions of contentment— 
‘*much reason, health, some fortune, and 
a little of the good luck which consists in 
having fate on ourside.’’ In another place 
he says that ‘* he would need only two things 





—a fixed climate and truthful men.” He 
sets a high value on wealth, combating 
again and again the stoical underestimate 
of its importance. In one place he throws 
himself so cordially into the common ways 
of men that he quite seriously discusses the 
advantages of town and country, and con- 
cludes that Paris, although he has turned 
his back on the city, is ‘ the capital which 
combines the advantages of towns in the 
highest degree.” , 

Our author not only displays an unex- 
pected practical shrewdness in considering 
the external conditions of comfort and 
contentment; he manifests a keen and 
subtle insight into the internal or psycho- 
logical conditions of pleasure. One might 
almost imagine that in some of the pas- 
sages referred to, it was an experienced 
epicurean rather than a poor, famishing soli- 
tary who was speaking. ‘I said to myself 
that pure pleasures are in a manner pleas- 
ures that one only makes trial of; that 
economy in enjoyments is the industry of 
happiness ; that it is not sufficient that a 
pleasure be without regret or even without 
mixture of pain in order to be a pure 
pleasure ; that it is desirable further that 
one only take so much of it as is necessary 
for recognizing its quality, for cherishing 
the hope of it, and that one should know 
how to reserve for other times its most 
seductive promises.’’ On the other hand, 
he sees the risks of over-calculation in 
enjoyment. ‘It is of the nature of pleas- 
ure that it should be possessed with a kind 
of abandon and plenitude.”’ 

Of useful practical suggestion for the 
bettering of life Obermann has little to 
offer. He is still too fully possessed with 
the Rousseau fancy for primitive life to 
apply his mind seriously to the problems of 
social amelioration. The only approach to 
such practical counsel is to be found in his 
observations on marriage, a subject about 
which he has a good deal to say. His 
estimate of woman is a lofty one. He 
looks on marriage as it is as tending to 
stunt her growth and to debase her. And 
in the ideal pictures of married life to 
which reference has been made he goes as 
far as the most advanced defender of 
woman’s rights to-day in claiming for her 
equality of position and liberty. 

“Is there,’’ he asks, ‘‘ a domestic custom 
more delightful than to be good and just in 
the eyes of a beloved woman; to do 
everything for her and to exact nothing 
from her ; to expect from her that which is 





natural and fair, and to make no exclusive 
claim on her; to render her estimable and 
to leave her to herself; to sustain her, to 


advise her, to protect her, without govern- | 
ing her, without subjecting her, to make of | 


her a friend who conceals nothing and who 
has nothing to conceal?’’ At the same 
time he sees that women themselves are 
often answerable for the failure of conjugal 
relations, and he puts his finger on the 
weak spots in their mental training, their 
want of that ‘‘ width of view which pro- 
duces less egoism, less obstinacy of opinion, 
more good faith, an obliging delicacy, and 
a hundred means of conciliation.” Thus 
in every way he anticipates the latest ideas 
respecting woman’s function and destiny. 
These fragmentary thoughts, which never 
aspire to become carefully elaborated rea- 
sonings, are chiefly valuable as showing how, 
in spite-of his anxiety to prove his com- 
plete severance from the aggregate human 
life, Obermann is still attached to it by 
hidden ligaments. Although he writes in 
one place in open revolt against society, 
claiming the perfect right of suicide, if 
ever this last resort of the wretched becomes 
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necessary, he cherishes in his heart a re- 
mote interest in the large collective life 
from which he has shut himself out. The 
reader’s assurance of this attachment grows 
much stronger towards the close of the 
letters, where the whole tone becomes more 
cheerful, approaching in some places a 
playful gayety, and where the common 
human impulses of friendship, love, con- 
viviality, seem to be struggling into life 
again through the thick crust of apathy 
under which they have so long lain.’ 

It is the sense of this distant attachment 
to the great human family which completes 
the reader’s interest in Obermann. In his 
far-off mountain hermitage his thoughts are 
still occupied with ourselves, our aims, and 
our cares. We feel that the recluse is lean- 
ing tenderly towards us out of his myste- 
rious dream-world, and we instinctively 
respond to the movement by straining the 
ear to catch his soft and unfamiliar tones, 
and to seize the clue to his mazy musings. 


1 The companionship of Fonsalbe, who joins him 
in his retreat, may be said, perhaps, to prepare the 
way for his return to society. 


TWO MORNINGS. 


*Twas morning when he went, and crisp and clear 
The wintry air crept through the snowy street ; 
A voice that had been music to her ear 
She heard again, yet never turned to greet 
Its owner with a smile; a nameless fear 
Held her in its possession, and her feet, 
Once light as air, seemed heavy to have grown. 
Pride whispered softly, ‘‘ Walk thy way alone.” 
Years came and went, and friends unclasped their hands 
From her strong hold, and went another way: 
Some passed beyond her to the unseen lands, 
Whose gates of pearl are never closed by day ; 
While some went forth to strengthen other bands 
That needed help their sorrow to allay. 
Her sky grew brighter as the years rolled on, 
And yet she felt one charm of life was gone. 


’Twas morning when he came. The April showers 
And warm south winds had loosed the bands of frost, 

And Spring’s fair buds were blushing into flowers, 
And life seemed precious at whatever cost. 

Two hearts, unchilled by years, rejoiced that power 
Was given them to find what they had lost. 


*Twas morning when he went and when he came, 
Yet how unlike were they except in name. 


VoL. XVIII.—35. 


Ciara B. HEATH. 
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GRAPES OF GALL. 
By Frances E. WADLEIGH. 


CHAPTER I. | if Daisy hasn’t a home of her own now, we 

THE three girls were almost as unlike in | all know she soon will have,’’ said Carlota 
disposition and temperament as in looks, | Trevifio mischievously. 
yet it would be hard to find atrio of warmer ** Yes, and a very charming one it is, 
friends. The affection existing between | too,’’ interposed Edith; ‘‘we drove past 
them was not wholly to be accounted for | there yesterday.’’ 
by relationship, for, though Carlota and | What have I to do'with Mrs. Maxwell’s 
Edith were cousins, Daisy was in no way | house ?’’ asked Daisy, with a pretty blush 
kin to the latter, and only distantly so to | on her cheek. 
Carlota; nor could it be ascribed to life-| ‘*To begin with, it isn’t her house, but 
long, neighborly intercourse, as Edith had | her son’s, and Mrs. Beauchamp told me the 
never seen either of the other two until she | day that she heard of her brother’s engage- 
was thirteen, seven years before my story | ment to you that as soon as he was married 


opens. 
It was a fair, deceptively fair, afternoon | 
in the latter part of April. Daisy and Car- | 
lota sat on the low, broad window-sill, | 
drinking in the (to them) invigorating 
breezes that wafted in from the blue ocean 
sparkling at their feet, about half a mile | 
distant ; Edith, on the other hand, sat in 


a low arm-chair by a bright coal fire, but | 
near enough to the window to chat easily | 


with its occupants. 

‘*Oh, Edith,’’ cried Daisy fervently for | 
about the twentieth time since her arrival | 
two hours before, ‘‘ it does seem so good to | 
see you here again! We were so much | 
afraid that Mr. Haldane would decide to | 
stay in England when he once got there.’’ | 

‘«T was afraid so, too, but I think he and | 
Aunt Eleanor are a little—just a very little 
—bit disenchanted with the ‘snug little 
island.’ Even there in that most conser- 
vative of countries things have changed in 
the last—how many years is it since they 
went to St. Thomas ?’’ 

‘* Twenty-two,’’ answered Edith, “ for 
Maude and I were born there. I fancied 
that they were somewhat disappointed, but 
Iam not quite sure that it was not more 
the effect of Tomasita’s constant grum- 
blings than anything else. Any way, be 
the cause what it may, here,we are and 
here we shall probably stay for awhile— 
unless Uncle José turns us out.’’ 

‘** And we can imagine him doing that,’’ 
replied Daisy Kenrick with a laugh, which, 
however, turned to a sigh as she added, ‘‘I 
only wish I had a home of my own to in- 
vite you to, you should never go away.”’ 

‘*T am witness to that statement, Edith ! 
Your board and lodging are secure! For 





| she intended to insist upon her mother’s 
living with her. So you will have that 
lovely house all to yourself when you are 
Mrs. Carl Maxwell,’ was Edith’s explana- 
tion. 

‘** Mary wrote such nice letters when she 
heard of the engagement, didn’t she, 


| Daisy ?’’ said Carlota. 


‘‘Yes, indeed; she is the same warm- 
hearted girl she used to be. I thought, 
perhaps, she would have some English 
friend, some of her husband’s titled rela- 
tions may be, selected as a bride for him, 
and would be righteously wrathy when she 
learned that I had captured Carleton. [ 
couldn’t expect all his family to be suited, 
you know.”’ 

‘*I’m sure I don’t see why not, Daisy. 
His family is not large, only his mother 
and sister, and the Kenricks are quite as 
good as the Maxwells, if they are not so 
rich. You see you didn’t know them as 
well as I did.”’ 

‘*T believe you made that match, Car- 
lota !’’ exclaimed Edith. 

‘*Not a bit of it! Carleton gave me no 
chance. He fell in love at first sight, and 
plunged in so deep a 

‘* Nonsense, Carlota !’’ cried Daisy. 

** Joking aside, Daisy, I haven’t heard of 
anything in a long time that delighted me 
so much, both for your sake and his. You 
were made for each other.’’ 

‘*T agree with you, Edith; but I have a 
selfish motive for being glad. Mamma has 
always had a lingering tenderness for Carl ; 
used to praise him to me in season and out 
of season, and was more anxious to have 
him for a son-in-law than I was that he 
should aspire to that position. Now, how- 
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ever, I can be as friendly with him as I | fall into my hands or yours. If Edith 


like, and poor mamma will not have delu- 
sive hopes raised thereby,’’ added Carlota. 

** Yes, Edith; Aunt Laura said to me, ‘I 
am so glad you and Carl Maxwell are en- 
gaged ; it is next best to having him marry 
Carlota.’ So I was sure that she approved.’’ 

‘Daisy, I want to give you a piece of 
advice,’’ said Edith suddenly, in a more 
serious tone than either of the girls had 
hitherto used. ‘‘ Don’t trust Carleton Max- 
well in Tomasita Haldane’s company any 
more than you can possibly help.’’ 


Daisy and Carlota looked at her in dumb | 


surprise. 

‘*T see you are astonished, but I mean it ; 
keep Carl away from her just as much as 
you can,” added Edith. 

‘‘Why? Did they ever—were they 
ever * 

‘*Lovers? Friends? No; they have 
never met, but my worthy sister-in-law is 
the most consummate flirt you ever saw— 
and the most dangerous.’’ 

‘* Why, Edith, you must be mistaken !’’ 
exclaimed Daisy ; and Carlota added: 


‘** Even if she is a flirt, and will stoop to | 


try and rob a girl of her affianced lover, I 


think Daisy need have no fears; Carl is as | 


steady as a rock.”’ 


“* Yes, I can’t fancy him easz/y led away,’’ | 


answered Edith with emphasis. 
‘*T shall certainly not be jealous of Mrs. 
Haldane,’’ said Daisy, unaware that the 


door leading into the hall was slightly | 


ajar, and that Mrs. Haldane herself was 


leaning out of a window adjoining it, | 
apparently all absorbed in the fine sea- | 


view. ‘‘If she were a beauty, now, I 


might have cause for anxiety, but she is | 
not even good-looking ; why, she is posi- | 
I don’t consider | 


tively plain! Pshaw! 
myself very vain or very fascinating ; but, 


really, I can’t fancy Carleton neglecting | 
No; you | 
can’t convince me that she will bewitch | 


me for her! Jealous of her / 
Carleton very seriously !’’ 

‘Ah! 
best,’’ was Edith’s answer, inaudible to 
the listener. 

That was an unlucky speech for Daisy 
to make. Mrs. Haldane not only heard it 
distinctly, but on the instant conceived a 
dislike to one who dared to question her 
powers, and determined to give proof of 
her prowess. 

‘*So Miss Kenrick thinks me ‘ positively 
plain!’ And thinks her lover all her own! 
Bah! We will see whether Carleton will 


You haven’t seen her at her | 


| Haldane’s pride had not been touched ; if 
| her lover had been an openly declared one, 
instead of just on the point of speaking (as 
she only suspects, but I know), she could 
| tell you whether I have any powers of 
| fascination! I will marry your lover to 
| spite you; I will captivate your Carleton, 
| let it cost me what it may,’’ muttered 
Tomasita to herself. 

Tomasita Haldane at twenty-four would 
have been taken by almost every one to be 
| at least ten years older. She was a West 
Indian by birth and by descent on her 
father’s side, and in the tropics women 
mature very early, but they also fade early. 
Had she been the rich, warm-tinted bru- 
nette that these islanders usually are, it 
| would have benefited her present looks. 
| Her sole inheritance from her fair English 
mother, however, was a waxen, almost 
| colorless skin ; fair, straw-colored hair that 
| rarely looked alive enough to be called 
| golden, and blue eyes shaded by lashes 
| even lighter than her hair. She was nota 
| beauty; she knew it, and resented it bit- 
terly. Personal charms were the only ones 
| (so she had been taught from her cradle) 
that a woman should possess, therefore she 
| made the most of what she had. As her 
face could not, unaided, attract or please, 
| she placed her dependence in a perfect 
figure as her means of conquering men and 
| bringing them to her feet. Her neck, 
arms, and bust were perfectly moulded, 
| and covered with white skin that rivaled 
the richest satin for texture ; her waist was 
not small, but so well-rounded that, sur- 
' mounted and followed as it was by plump 
shoulders and broad hips, it seemed so; 
her hands and feet were of good propor- 
tions; her gait was the easy, undulating 
motion one never sees in a native of busy 
northern climes, and her every movement, 
being the result of long study before a 
mirror, was the personification of careless 
| grace. 

Daisy Kenrick did not take all this in at 
a glance. She had met Mrs. Haldane for 
the first timt only two hours before passing 
this hasty judgment upon her, and noted 
nothing in her but a lack of beauty and 
intelligence, and that she wore a very 
‘‘dowdy’’ morning dress. Girls in their 
teens—Daisy was but just twenty—are 
rarely character-readers; it takes more 
knowledge of the meanesses and deceptions 
of humanity than they can acquire in early 








life to enable one to look beneath a fair 
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exterior to find foul qualities, or to expect 
honesty and good-will from a sad or stern- 
faced fellow-mortal. 

Therefore it was not conceit nor youthful 
vanity that caused her to express doubt of 
Mrs. Haldane’s power to win her lover, 
and made her so secure of her own superior 
beauty, but simply utter ignorance of the 
widow’s manner of wiling and confidence 
in Maxwell’s love and honor. It would 
have been the absurdest affectation if she 
had pretended to think the widow as beau- 
tiful as herself, for Daisy Kenrick, at 
twenty, had not only the witching beauty 
of youth,—the dJeauté du diable,—which is 
a crown in itself when modestly and un- 
consciously worn ; but, in addition, that of 
feature, expression, and complexion. She 
was 

* Beautiful as sweet ! 


And young as beautiful! and soft as young! 
And gay as soft! and innocent as gay!” 


Neither of which was her intended rival, 
Mrs. Haldane. 

Tomasita Haldane lingered near the win- 
dow but a few seconds longer; like Edith 
Haldane, she was acutely susceptible to 
cold, so when she found that the three 
girls in the next room were not disposed to 
discuss her, or even Daisy’s lover, she 
moved silently away, shivering as she went, 
and drawing her scarlet shawl close around 
her. 

Once in the privacy of her own room,—a 
spacious and handsomely-furnished room 
turning its back upon the ocean, upon east 
winds and fogs, and commanding a fine 
view to the west stretching far away over 
green hills and valleys,—she threw herself 
on a chintz-covered lounge near the fire 
and, clasping her hands above her head, 
began to think aloud, a habit of her’s when 
alone or—the same thing in her estimation 
—in the presence of no one but Benita, 
her old nurse, confidante, worshiper, and 
lady’s maid. 

**Carleton! Carleton !’? murmured she 
in a low, half-inaudible, wholly musical 
voice. “I do not remember hearing of 
any one of that name. Is he young or old, 
I wonder? One of those solemn prigs, al- 
ways talking of business or politics, I sup- 
pose, like Felix Trevifio and his father; 
couldn’t utter a sweet word or pay a com- 
pliment to save him; dances like a stiff 
Englishman, if, indeed, he does dance at 
all, and would go into seven fits if he saw 
me smoke an innocent cigarette! It will 
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be up-hill work to captivate your lover, 
Miss Kenrick, yet I will do it, badly as I 
hate making an effort. Love-making, of 
all things in this world, should be sponta- 
neous.” : 

‘¢ May be he’ll be a man after your own 
heart, after all,’’ suggested Benita. 

“Perhaps so; no matter, my mind is 
made up. Why, Benita, do you know that 
this Kenrick girl, of whom we have heard 
so much, actually said, not ten minutes 
ago, that she wasn’t afraid of me, that 7 
couldn’t make her jealous! ‘ Mrs. Haldane 
is positively plain,’ she said. Have. you 
seen her ?”’ 

‘«T just caught a glimpse of her, and that 
was all. You needn’t fear but you can 
easily rival her, guerida.”” 

‘*When you go down-stairs, Benita, find 
out all you can about this Carleton,’’ said 
Mrs. Haldane, who, in her desire to obtain 
information, never scrupled to use any con- 
venient means. 

In the meantime, unconscious of having 
been overheard, Daisy chattered freely with 
her companions, not only about her lover, 
but also about her own affairs and theirs, 
and presently the conversation again turned 
upon Mrs. Haldane. 

‘* How did your sister-in-law like the idea 
of leaving England? From all accounts 
she was enjoying herself very much there,’’ 
queried Daisy. 

‘* Her readiness to leave was increased by 
a little trouble she got into with the Beau- 
champs,’’ answered Edith. 

** Mary Maxwell and her husband ?”’ asked 
Daisy in surprise. 

‘* Mary Maxwell, but zo¢ her husband,’’ 
replied Edith; and Carlota added, with a 
laugh: 

‘I don’t believe Tomasita could quarrel 
with a man or let one quarrel with her; it 
is only her own sex who fail to find favor 
in her eyes or who disparage her.” 

**It certainly was so in this case. You 
know the Beauchamps live at Hatch Beau- 
champ, only a few miles from Thurlbear.”’ 

‘*That is where your sister Beatrice re- 
sides ?”” 

‘*- Yes, where she lives when she is settled 
anywhere. Of course she and Mary are 
well acquainted ; indeed, they are becom- 
ing very close friends, and we were at 
Mary’s a great deal. Mr. Beauchamp be- 
came wonderfully interested in Tomasita, 
owing, in a great measure, to his fondness 
for music.”’ 

‘* Does Mrs. Haldane sing ?”’ 
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“Yes, very well; but the harp and guitar 
are her instruments ; most every one can 
play accompaniments on the piano, but 
there are few who can equal her when she 
touches her harp. She has a wonderful ear 
for music ; can play almost anything after 
one hearing So she used to entertain Mr. 
Beauchamp by the hour, and finally their 
constant companionship made Mary jealous ; 
of course I do not know whether it was a 
flirtation on both sides, or whether Mr. 
Beauchamp was enchanted by the music 
only, but I am quite sure that harp and 
guitar were but ‘second fiddle’ in Toma- 
sita’s estimation. Any way, there was a 
good deal of talk about the matter. Mary 
at last persuaded her husband, who is really 
devoted to her, to cease his attentions to 
the siren; and Tomasita, not having sense 
enough to accept a defeat gracefully, showed 
her vexation so plainly that—well, we were 
all made very uncomfortable.” 

‘*Whom did your mother blame ?’’ asked 
Daisy. 

‘*Oh! Mary, of course. ‘Tomasita per- 
suaded mamma, who is very tender-hearted, 
you know, that she was the injured person, 
and when Beatrice tried to explain the true 
state of the case, poor, deluded mamma 
would not even listen to her, but persisted 
in pitying Tomasita, and was very cool to 
both Mr. and Mrs. Beauchamp. Every 
one else, however, showed the bewitching 
widow that her conduct was not such as 
well-bred English ladies approve.’’ 

‘Has Cousin José fallen victim to her 
charms, Carlota?’’ 

‘*No; papa read her like a book almost 
at the first glance. But come, girls, if we 
are going to drive before dinner, we must 
be dressing,’’ answered Carlota. ‘‘I sup- 
pose Carleton will be over in time to go 
with us, will he not, Daisy ?’’ 

** Yes, I suppose so; we will not wait, 
though.” 

Nor was there need to do so, as the young 
man was at that moment coming across the 
lawn. At the side of the house facing the 
south, directly under the room now occu- 
pied by Mrs. Tomasita Haldane, was the 
small parlor, the one used by the family as 
a sitting-room; its two long windows 
opened out on a broad veranda, and were 
quite as often used for ingress and egress 
as the front door. Carleton Maxwell had 
had the freedom of the house ever since he 
first opened his hazel eyes; therefore he 
came across the lawn, with firm and rapid 
foot-steps, making a bee-line for one of 
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these casements. Just before he reached 
it, something, some unexplained impulse, 
caused him to glance up at a window over- 
head. There he saw peeping from between 
the snowy lace curtains, not a vision of 
surpassing loveliness (as she fain would 
have been), but a very much disordered 
blonde head, a young woman’s figure at- 
tired in a crumpled, soiled, scarlet merino 
morning-wrapper, without a vestige of col- 
lar, cuffs, or neck-tie to redeem it from 
hopeless slatternliness, and a plain face, not 
rendered more pleasing by its surroundings, 
and completely spoiled by an expression of 
unmitigated sulkiness. This was Mrs. To- 
masita Haldane as Carleton Maxwell first 
saw her, and you may be sure that he did not 
fall an instant victim to her fascinations. 

** Wonder who that is,” soliloquized she, 
glancing at the new-comer without interest. 
He was rather blonde, and she detested 
blondes ; her own fair hair and blue eyes 
were positively hateful to her ; a man to be 
worthy of admiration in her eyes must be 
swarthy, dark-browed, black-eyed, Oriental 
looking. 

Observing that the young man had caught 
sight of her, she moved away from the half- 
open window, but not rapidly enough to 
prevent his observant eyes taking in all her 
careless attire, and in that one brief mo- 
ment she produced a disagreeable impres- 
sion which she could not easily remove. 

Tomasita yawned over her novel about 
fifteen minutes after leaving the window, 
then Benita bustled into the room, exclaim- 
ing eagerly and mysteriously : 

‘«He has come, sefiortta /"’ 

To her old nurse Tomasita was still a 
girl, a child to be petted and humored ; 
only before strangers, and rarely even then, 
did she address her as sefiora. 

“He? Who?” was the sleepy question. 

‘* Miss Kenrick’s lover—he of whom you 
were speaking only a moment ago.’’ 

**Mr.—Mr. Carleton. Hashe? When 
did he come ?’’ 

‘*Just now; he and the three young 
ladies went to drive.’’ 

** Did you see him ?”’ 

‘* Yes; I was passing through the front 
hall as they went out to the carriage.’’ 

‘* What does he look like ?’’ 

‘* He is tall—taller than any of Mr. Hal- 
dane’s family—’”’ 

‘* Dark or fair ?’’ 

“Well, rather fair; his hair is kind of 
red, so is his moustache ; his eyes are light- 


” 


brown . 
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‘*Good heavens! Tell me quickly, Be- 
nita—did he wear a gray felt hat, gray 
gloves, a gray overcoat? Was there a big 
dog with him ?”’ 

‘* Yes; you have seen him ?”’ 

‘*Tt must have been he! I was looking 
out of the window there when he came 
striding over the lawn; his great dog 
seemed as much at home as he.” 

‘* Surely you did not let him catch sight 
of you in shat costume, guerida ?"’ 

**I’m sorry to say, I did. Why, do I 
look very bad ?” 

Benita’s only answer was to point to the 
mirror. ‘Tomasita gave one look therein 
and said: 

‘*Well, I am rather a fright. No mat- 
ter, he shall see a different picture by and 
by.’’ 

“*‘T do wish you wouldn’t be quite so 
careless! One glimpse of a girl in a shock- 
ing dress like that, with no collar even, 
would disenchant an ardent lover.” 

‘*Pshaw, Benita! Since you’ve seen so 
much of those cold, prim English girls, 
you are always at me about not keeping 
dressed up from dawn to dark. My weg- 
Zigées did not horrify Arthur.’’ 

‘*No; but he was an Englishman, and 
there’s no telling how soon he would have 
begun to grumble if he hadn’t ae 

‘* Died, yes; but being dead, you know, 
his opinion now goes for nothing,’’ was 
the nonchalant answer of the girl whom 
poor Arthur Haldane, a few years ago, had 
fondly believed to be all heart and suscepti- 
bility. 

A little later, after a short nap had re- 
freshed and invigorated her indolent mis- 
tress, Benita returned from a visit to the 
kitchen with her countenance brimful of 
excitement. 

‘*T have a piece of news for you,”’ said 
Benita in Spanish, while putting the silk 
stockings and dainty black satin slippers on 
her mistress’s feet; hitherto all their con- 
versation had been in English. 

‘* What is it?’’ was Mrs, Haldane’s ques- 
tion, knowing Benita must have some mo- 
tive for using Spanish. 

‘*You remember the Mrs. Beauchamp 
you met in England ?”’ 

**T think I do—-and her husband,”’ said 
Mrs. Haldane, laughing. 

“ This young man whom you saw, he who 
saw you in such a disfiguring dress x 

‘Don’t preach, Benita! If the fellow 
was very much disgusted with my appear- 
ance, let him go!”’ 





woman ! 


‘*He—Miss Kenrick’s lover—is 
Beauchamp’s only brother.”’ 

“What! Oh, nonsense, Benita; it can’t 
be. His name is unlike hers; she was a 
Maxwell, I remember, for her little boy was 
named that, and she told me it was her 
maiden name, and the young man is Carle- 
ton ?”’ 

‘*Carleton, yes; Carleton Maxwell, Mrs. 
Haldane just told me so herself.’’ 

‘«« Are you sure, very sure, Benita?”’ 

‘I will swear she told meso! And to 
make sure,—I was surprised myself,—I asked 
Bridget, the cook, who has lived here for 
twelve years, and she said the same thing.” 

‘*Then he is no husband for that stupid 
Kenrick girl! Why, he is immensely 
wealthy, if it zs he.’’ 

‘‘ He is very rich, but the bulk of the 
property belongs to the old lady for her 
life-time ; when she dies, he is to have two- 
thirds, which will make him a millionaire, 
cook says.”’ 

**Heavens!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Haldane. 
‘It is too bad! But that girl shall not 
have all that money! She has enough of 
her own, while Iam penniless—and worse; 
dependent on those Haldanes for every 
penny !”’ 

‘*Speak gently, speak gently. Remem- 
ber, all these Treviiins understand Spanish. 

‘*But isnt’t it too bad, Benita?’’ con- 
tinued she, in a lower tone. ‘‘I w#d// pre- 
vent that marriage! I w// win him as I 
have won others whose love was of less 
account.”’ 

‘¢ There is the rock ahead! I’ve always 
advised you to save your ammunition, and 
not waste it on poor men whom you 
wouldn’t marry, or married men whom you 
couldn’t have. That Beauchamp affair, 
now; that did you no good——”’ 

‘‘It was such fun! Kept me in practice, 
too.”’ 

“ And may spike your guns now.’’ 

‘*Pshaw! If I make any progress with 


Mrs. 


| this fellow and the Haldane tribe,—out of 


spite to me or fondness for Daisy,—tell 
him about it, I can smooth it over; I can 
say——"’ 

‘*Don’t you suppose Mrs. Beauchamp 
wrote a full account of the affair to her 
mother and brother? She said she would 
warn every one against you; do you sup- 
pose she would fail to put her brother on 
his guard? And then, to crown it all, you 
must let him see you for the first time 
when you looked worse than a washer- 
You may as well give up this 
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game ; you are semen before you begin the 
race. ‘Take my advice and drop it. A | 
thing so very inauspiciously begun—on a | 


Friday, too—cannot but prove a failure. | 


If you had never seen Mrs. Beauchamp, 
now !”’ 
Mrs. Haldane realized the full import of 


Benita’s words, and became furious—not | 


with Benita, she never was other than civil 
to her, but with herself. A torrent of hot 
words poured from her lips, words that 
might almost have blistered as they fell; for 
I regret to say that some of the strongest 
curses ever moulded’ from the Castilian 
speech were not unknown to this fiery, 
English-looking, Spanish-feeling woman. 
The pith of her remarks, which will not 
bear translating or repeating, was that she 
was a fool in England, but would be wise 
enough in America to conquer fate and 
Carleton Maxwell. 


CHAPTER Il. 

Tomasita HALDANE inherited her tem- 
per and her lack of control over the same 
from her father, Renato Vangas (a native 


of Culebra, though most of his life had | 
been spent in Porto Rico), who in his 


youth had been a by-word in all the islands 
on account of his hot, sudden, and unrea- 
sonable fits of wrath. But her mother’s 
English blood, the little of it she seemed 
to possess, acted in some degree as a 
balance-wheel; she had learned, which 
Vangas never did, when and where it was 
safe for her to exhibit this unpleasant in- 
heritance, and, if occasion required, could 
hide and smother her anger until a conven- 


ient season for its outbreak; meanwhile | 


the fire burned. 

The most unfortunate day of Lucy Hal- 
dane’s short life was when she married 
handsome, reckless Renato Vangas; the 
happiest after that was that of her death. 
But for leaving her year-old baby, Tomasita, 
Sefiora Vangas would have heartily rejoiced 
when her physician, knowing nothing of 
her miserable married life, and fancying | 
that his sentence would be of unmixed | 


woe, gently hinted to her that her last | 


hour was near. 

Her brother, Norris Haldane, was then 
in England. 
years in Porto Rico when Lucy was a girl, 
and the island had so captivated her youth- 
ful fancy, that when Norris and his young 
wife came out to St. Thomas to visit the 
latter’s sister, married to a native of that 
place, José Trevifiv, she eagerly accepted 


| their | invitation. 


He and Lucy had spent two | 


= 


‘They seeiined there a 
| year, and when they returned to England 
| they left Lucy there a bride. 

Just after his sister’s death, Norris Hal- 
dane, the fourth son of a none-too-wealthy 
English gentleman, thought himself for- 
tunate to be sent to St. Thomas by a large 
firm in London to take the supervision of 
some sugar-works, and replace his brother- 
in-law, José Trevino, who was to go to 
Boston to represent the sugar interests of 
this same firm. And there, contrary to 
their expectations, Mr, and Mrs. Haldane 
remained until the year before our story 
opens, until little four-year-old Arthur grew 
up, married, and left them to mourn his 
death at the early age of twenty-three ; 
until baby Beatrice passed from infancy 
through girlhoood to womanhood, and 
became the wife of Vaughan Follett ; until 
Edith (the second child born in St. Thomas, 
| the first, Maude, having died in early in- 
| fancy) had become a charming girl of nine- 
| teen. In their tender years, these three, 
| as well as the younger ones, Cyril and 
| Gerald, were entrusted to a governess 
imported from England for the purpose ; 
| when they were old enough to journey so 
| far, the boys were sent to Eton, and the 
girls to their Aunt Laura, living a short 
distance out of Boston. 

Arthur was intended for Oxford, but he 
did not take kindly to his books; so, after 
visiting the Continent, he returned to St. 
Thomas to discuss his future with his father. 
But some one else—some one almost un- 
known to him—had already settled this 
future. 

Renato Vangas was a luxurious spend- 
thrift; he had taught his daughter from 
her very cradle that money was the one 
good that this world contained. Of any 
other world he never thought or spoke, 
save to vary his oaths, and as he could 
neither give nor bequeath her any, she 
must get it for herself by a judicious mar- 
riage. He knew that there was eventually 
a large fortune to come to Mrs. Haldane’s 
oldest son from his grandfather, old Arthur 
Culverwell, and when it came its recipient 
| would be wealthier than any man he knew, 
or seemed likely to know, who could or 
would marry Tomasita Vangas. Therefore 
Tomasita must marry Arthur Haldane; and 
Tomasita, nothing loath, did so. 

At the time of Arthur’s return to the 
West Indies, Vangas and his daughter were 
living in Culebra, and it was only natural 
that, happening to be in St. Thomas at 
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that period, Vangas should invite his wife’s | him, as they were meant to do; he had not 
P & y 


nephew to visit him. In requesting the 
pleasure of his company, Vangas was wise 
enough to allude to Tomasita in only the 
most careless fashion. 

‘*We have some very agreeable neigh- 
bors,’’ he said, ‘‘ both native and English ; 
there are two families of French people, 
too, whom my daughter esteems very 
highly. Indeed, the Culebra girls all find 
more favor in her eyes than the Porto 
Ricans.”’ 

‘““You have left Porto Rica, then ?’’ 
asked Arthur. 

““VYes, and no. I shall return there 
soon, but if Tomasita continues to prefer 
her present abode, I shall probably vibrate 
between the two islands.”’ 

“Tomasita must be almost a young lady 
now ?”’ 

‘* Almost? Quite, I assure you. You 
forget you are in the tropics, and that here 
girls of her age are often wives, and mothers 
of several children. Why, an unmarried 
woman of twenty is past hope—wna don- 
cella jamona.”’ 

** How old is my cousin now ?” 

‘* About eighteen, I believe.’’ 


‘*Indeed! How time flies! The last 


time I saw her she was a little thing only 


so_ high,’ 
with his cane an elevation of about three 
feet. 

** Very likely ; that was some years ago, 
and children have a knack of growing.’’ 

** She is not married ?” 

‘No, indeed. There are but few of 
your English customs that I like, but I do 
approve of your allowing a girl a little time 
to enjoy life before she is shut up in the 
nursery again, so I have kept all suitors at 
a distance as yet.”’ 

‘* She is not engaged, then ?”’ 

‘*N-o; the son of one of my old friends 
in Santa Cruz admires her very much, but 
we have come to no very definite agree- 
ment ; Tomasita seems indifferent. How- 
ever, he is a handsome fellow, so I suppose 
he will win the day,—women set so much 
value on looks. Black eyes that can look 
love, red lips that can speak love, and a 
silky black moustache that can kiss love, 
carry all before them.’’ 

Arthur Haldane was a pure blonde,—the 
typical Englishman,—with clear blue eyes, 
fair, waving hair, and drooping moustache 
and flowing whiskers that matched the hair, 
save for a dash, a mere soupcon, of red to 
give them tone. Vangas’s words piqued 


exclaimed Arthur, indicating | 


hitherto found that his fair skin, his azure 
| eyes, or the pale tint of his moustache had 
| detracted at all from his success with 
| women ; and he, though not vain, thought 
it odd if he could not hold his own with 
the blackest Spaniard that ever lived. He 
| answered : 
|  ** Don’t you think blue eyes can look 
love, or a fair moustache——”’ 
| **Kiss love? Of course I'do; I know 
it. I was but quoting the opinion of our 
West Indian girls.’’ 

‘Including Tomasita ?”’ 

“Tomasita?’’ repeated Vangas idly. 
“Oh, I don’t know ; I suppose—truth to 
tell she has seen but few good-looking 
blondes; they don’t abound in Culebra. 
Well, am I to be honored with a visit? I 
will do my best to entertain you, and if the 
girls should discover that blue eyes are fas- 
cinating, perhaps a month or so might be 
very pleasantly passed in Culebra.’’ 

‘*] don’t care to enter the lists against 
your West Indian beaux, who are notori- 
ously successful lovers, but if you care to 
have me spend a few days with you, 
why Led 

‘“*A few days! Say, rather, months! 
However, choose your time; you’ll be wel-. 
come whenever you come and for as long 
| as we can keep you.’’ 

The old schemer—old in schemes only, 
| he was not quite forty-five—was more than 
| a match for simple-hearted, honest Arthur ; 
the latter took his uncle’s invitation merely 
as a hospitable courtesy and determined to 
avail himself of it. Vangas would have 
chuckled, however, could he have heard 
Arthur repeating a portion of this conver- 
sation to his parents, suppressing all that 
talk about eyes that could look love and 
eyes that could not. 

Norris Haldane and his wife had no love 
for Renato Vangas. Mrs. Haldane’s first 
impulse was to object strongly to Arthur's 
visit to Culebra, but, unluckily, her hus- 
| band spoke, and his opinion, as usual, 
moulded hers; indeed, she was famous for 
holding second-hand opinions; rarely was 
she known to originate one, and never to 
retain it in the face of the mildest opposi- 
tion; her mind, chameleon-like, was col- 
ored by its surroundings. 

‘**Go, if you think you’ ll enjoy the visit, 
Arthur,’’ said his father; ‘‘ you have never 
been to Culebra, I believe, so you may be 
able to pass a few days there very pleas- 
antly. Let me caution you against Vangas, 
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cana hinmee you des ‘deat t get enn! 
up with any of his schemes ai 

“Ts he a Cuban patriot? Seems to me I 
have heard something about him in con- 
nection with Cuban politics,’’ asked Ar- 
thur. 

‘*T think likely, though I know nothing. 
And take my advice, my boy, don’t you 
know too much about him or his associates ; 
suspect as much as you will and what you 
will, but be ignorant of everything. Van- 
gas is one of the most unprincipled scamps 
it has ever been my ill-fortune to meet, and 
you know there are some worse than dubious 
characters here, both native and foreign.’’ 

‘All right, sir; I think I’ve cut my eye- 
teeth and can’t be very badly taken in; 
forewarned is forearmed, too. I must say, 
that although my dark-browed uncle was 
as cordial as possible yesterday, I do not 
think he is a man whom I should choose as 
a bosom friend.”” 

‘* Poor Lucy’s daughter must be quite a 
young lady now; yes, she is nearly eigh- 
teen,’’ interposed Mrs. Haldane. ‘‘I hope 
the dreadful stories we hear about her are 
false.”’ 

“TImmensely exaggerated, my dear, you 
may be sure,’’ answered her husband. ‘ IIl- 


trained and heedless, I dare say, but all the 


rest I take with several grains of salt. Al- 
though Vangas is her father, she must be 
in some degree like Lucy; nevertheless, 
Arthur, find out just what she really is be- 
fore you fully make up your mind to like 
or dislike her.’’ 

“ What do they say about her ?”’ 

**Oh, all sorts of things; she is a hard- 
hearted and insatiable flirt, an incorrigible 
sloven, a steady smoker, that she can and 
does swear and drink , gamble, and bet with 
some of her father’s suspicious friends— 
male and female. 

‘*And not eighteen! Stuff! Some jeal- 
ous old maid or unattractive widow has 
started those yarns.’’ 

Arthur went to Culebra “‘ for a few days ;”’ 
at the end of two months he returned to 
St. Thomas frantically (I use the word ad- 
visedly) in love with his cousin. ‘Tomasita 
was to be pitied, he said, for being linked 
to such a father ; a man whom she no more 
resembled than did his sister Beatrice ; she 
was totally unlike him in face, being very 
much like the pictures he had seen of his 
Aunt Lucy, her mother, and yet more so 
in disposition ; gentle, amiable, and do- 
mestic where he was—well, not either of 
the three. 





Deen: wry par her part t well these 
two months! 

Mr. and Mrs. Haldane were somewhat 
dismayed at Arthur’s announcement that 
he loved and wished to marry Vangas’s 
daughter ; but when he urged them to have 
her visit St. Thomas and see for themselves, 
how could they refuse? The girl was ‘‘ poor 
Lucy’s daughter.’’ 

Vangas expected that Tomasita would 
decline, more peremptorily than elegantly, 
when he begged her to accept her uncle’s 
invitation; but, to his surprise, she made no 
objection, beyond saying: 

‘**T dare say I'll have a good time, but I 
shall not stay long. At the end of nine 
days you must send me word by Pablo that 
you are ill ; that will be a good excuse for 
leaving.” 

‘* Nine days? Is not that a short-——”’ 

‘*No, it isn’t! I willstay nine days and 
no more, so govern yourself accordingly. 
I played the demure English girl quite long 
enough while Arthur was here; besides, 
Felipe is to be here on the third.” 

Felipe Gardia was a favored lover, who, 
Vangas thought, might possibly come be- 
tween him and Arthur’s money. 

‘*Surely, Tomasita, you will not let Ar- 
thur slip for the sake of Gardia’s black 
eyes ?’’ asked Vangas cautiously. — 

‘*Not I! Nor will I let Gardia slip for 
the sake of Arthur’s money. Trust me; I 
know what I am about ; I can play my hand 
‘and win the game.’ 

Tomasita visited the Haldanes in ac- 
cordance with their invitation, and in her 
brief stay, for her father thought it wise to 
follow out her instructions and send for her 
in a little over a week, contrived to render 
herself very agreeable and completely re- 
move the unpleasant, preconceived notions 
they had of her. They could not quite 
enter into Arthur’s enthusiasm, it is true, 
yet they were not unwilling to accept her 
as his wife. Beatrice did not quite ‘‘ take 
to” her, yet she did not really dislike her, 
but thought she would prefer her for a sis- 
ter-in-law to some of the Spanish girls ; for 
Tomasita was at least half English, and that 
language was as familiar to her as her father’s 
native tongue. The Haldanes, parents and 
children, from their long residence in 
the West Indies, were almost equally at 
home in the two languages ; indeed, the 
younger boys were greater proficients in a 
bastard Castilian, mixture of pure Spanish 
and modified native, than their father de- 
sired them to be. As far-seeing Vangas 
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intended his daughter to be Mrs. Arthur 
Haldane, he was careful to see that she 
should be able to converse with her future 
husband in his mother-tongue, so he had 
her thus instructed from her earliest days. 

Like most young lovers, Arthur was in 
hot haste to have his wedding-day set ; un- 
like most fathers of only daughters, unlike 
most girls, Vangas and Tomasita presented 
no serious obstacles to a speedy marriage. 
So in less than six months from their first 
meetings the cousins became man and wife. 

Honest, loving Arthur was completely 
under his young wife’s dominion, and readi- 
ly yielded to her desire to pass the honey- 
moon and succeeding moons in the islands ; 
though, as the summer advanced, he would 
fain have accepted an urgent invitation 
from his aunt, Mrs. Trevifio, and taken his 
bride to her residence near Boston, where 
he had passed two preceding summers very 
pleasantly. Having left St. Thomas in his 
boyhood, he was unused to the long-con- 
tinued heat,—long-continued, but other- 
wise no more oppressive than that of some 
more northerly spots. ‘Tomasita, however, 
preferred to visit Hayti, Jamaica, and Cuba, 
and their time was so passed. 

The visit to Havana was brief, as yellow 
fever was raging there, and they went from 
Cuba to Culebra, where they had scarcely 
arrived when Arthur was seized with what 
seemed to be a mild form of fever. After 
a few days’ illness, he convalesced suffi-, 
ciently to write to his parents of his attack 
and of his narrow-escape from death, but 
the letter was closely followed by a special 
messenger, begging those who loved him 
to hasten to him, that he had had a relapse 
and was dying. And when Mr. and Mrs. 
Haldane reached the island another mes- 
senger met them, saying that all was over ; 
Arthur had expired. just before day-break 
of the preceding day, and, owing to the 
infectious nature of his disease and the 
warm weather, though only October, the 
authorities would not consent to any delay 
in his interment. Speedy burials are the 
custom there, so no one was surprised ; in- 
deed, they had anticipated having some 
such news. 

Both his father and mother were very 
much overcome at the loss of their first- 
born, but their grief seemed tame beside 
Tomasita’s. The young wife was almost 
crazed ; she screamed and cried alternately 
for hours at a time; no one but her old 
nurse, Benita, had the least control over 
her. This distress naturally endeared the 





girl to Mrs. Haldane, and she insisted that 
her father should allow Tomasita to go 
home with them; this she was willing 
enough to do, for she said she hated Cule- 
bra, and as for the house in which Arthur 
breathed his last, nothing would induce her 
ever to live in it again. 

And from that time her home was with 
her husband’s family. She showed no dis- 
position to return to her father, who occa- 
sionally visited her; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Haldane were very willing to retain her 
with them, especially after the birth of her 
child, a boy, who was immediately named 
Arthur. This youngster, the first grand- 
child, was the idol and tyrant of his grand- 
parents, and was a strong link to bind them 
to his mother. 

Beatrice married Vaughan Follett, and 
went with him to his English home about 
a year after Tomasita became one of the 
family, in deed as well as in name; and, 
as soon as she left, Tomasita constituted 
herself oldest daughter of the house, a 
thing she was too discreet even to venture 
upon before. Edith, three years Toma- 
sita’s junior, was under the care of her 
aunt, Mrs. Trevifio, and attending school 
in Boston with Carlota Trevifio and Daisy 
Kenrick, and, knowing nothing of the de- 
cided manner in which Tomasita was as- 
suming control, could not oppose her. 
When she returned to St. Thomas, at the 
age of eighteen, about two years after her 
sister’s marriage, she found that Mrs. Ar- 
thur was virtual mistress of the house. 

There might have been war to the knife 
between the sisters-in-law (and cousins), 
but that Mr. Haldane at that time sold his 
St. Thomas property, and, with his wife, 
Edith, Mrs. Haldane’s maid, Tomasita, 
little Arthur and Benita (Tomasita’s maid 
and nurse), departed for England, intend- 
ing to visit his children and kinsmen there, 
and then go to Massachusetts to visit his 
wife's only sister, Mrs. Treviiio. 

In England, Tomasita was for a time very 
popular; her lazy grace, being peculiar and 
foreign, was not without a certain charm; 
her readiness to play on harp or guitar was 
pleasing, until the women discovered that 
the former instrument served her to display 
her fine figure ; and that when thrumming 
her guitar she could cast witching glances 
at the men better than when her hands were 
idle. 

She still wore mourning, but its depth 
was not such that she could not waltz, and 
superbly too, at all times and for an incred- 
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She fancied that black 
was wretchedly unbecoming to her, and 
sighed for the time when she could discard 
it without: shocking her husband’s parents ; 
but here she was in error. Had she been 
able to dress according to her own fancy, 
she would have horrified even those who 
professed to know nothing about ladies’ 
dresses, for her taste was simply execrable ; 
red and yellow were her favorite hues. It 
was delightful to her to find that English 
customs allowed her to wear or carry vivid 
scarlet flowers, in spite of her mourning ; 
and she was rarely, if ever, seen without a 
bunch of scarlet geraniums somewhere about 
her person. 

The affair between herself and Henry 
Beauchamp, of which Edith had, in warn- 
ing, spoken to Daisy Kenrick, was more 
serious and caused more wide-spread com- 
ment than either Edith or her parents im- 
agined. It had not been wholly a musical 
flirtation, but had extended to long talks 
in secluded corners of the drawing-room, 
in the conservatory and billiard-room ; 
whispered conversations, that, to say the 
least, looked very odd between a married 
man and a fascinating young widow. The 
men looked on, glanced at one another, 
and shrugged their shoulders; the women, 
too, looked on and made their own com- 
ments. This very marked love-making was, 
to Beauchamp’s mind, so open and so obvi- 
ously at ‘the lady’s instance in all cases, that 
it never occurred to him that any one could 
misconstrue it or think he was, even in 
thought, disloyal to his wife; he thought 
it an innocent amusement, and was annoyed 
when his wife showed a determination to 
take it az serieux ; but the moment he found 
that it really distressed her he ceased it, 
as it had, with him, been but surface-work. 

What Tomasita proposed in undertaking 
such a flirtation it is difficult to say ; she 


‘certainly had no reason to bear malice 


against Mrs, Beauchamp or wish to cause 
her misery. In another case, however, her 
motives were not doubtful; selfish spite, 
envious jealousy, was what actuated her in 
trying to win Percy Nevin. 

Percy Nevin, despite his good name, blue 
blood, and handsome face, was by no means 
a **catch ;’? indeed, careful mammas had 
long ago voted him an ineligible, and 
warned their daughters regarding him. The 
third son of a Yorkshire baronet, with a 
meagre allowance which he had neither in- 
tention nor ability to increase by using his 
brains,—up to his ears in debt,—it was small 


wonder that he was still a bachelor at thirty- 
five. Edith Haldane’s sweet face attracted 
him the first time he met her. Learning 
that her father was able and willing to 
dower her handsomely, he determined to 
marry her. He was an agreeable fellow, 
and had succeeded in making Edith half in 
love with him, but only half, luckily for her, 
when Tomasita made up her mind to capti- 
vate him and pay Edith for not submitting 
tamely to her older-sister rule, by robbing 
the girl of her first love. Nevin had so 
long been an ineligible that he was not pre- 
pared to be met, even part way, by two 
young, agreeable, and rich women, for 
Arthur’s wife was erroneously supposed 
to have inherited a fortune from his grand- 
father Culverwell, and succumbed at once 
| to the one who gave him the most encour- 
agement, which, it is needless to say, was 

Tomasita. 

This generous amusement of Mrs. Hal- 
| dane’s was not unobserved by the various 
lookers-on ; coming, as it did, close upon 
the heels of her ‘‘ affair’’ with Beauchamp, 
it roused virtuous indignation in the hearts 
of British matrons, who, like their lords, 
love to see fair play. 

‘*What modest girl like Edith Haldane 
could hold her own for an undeclared lover 
against a wily, tricky widow, half Spanish 
at that? We’ll to the rescue !’’ was, in 
effect, the unanimous cry. 

Mrs. Haldane saw that determined oppo- 
sition to her efforts to please Nevin was 
being made by all the ladies; this opposi- 
tion caused her—not to waver, oh, no! but 
to decide that whereas she had intended 
only a little amusement, not serious business, 
she would now marry him just to show Lady 
Harcourt and Mrs. Vaughan and a dozen 
others that their disapprobation had no in- 
fluence over her or Nevin. Certain inher- 
ent, half-dormant tastes had come to her 
since she married her cousin, more especial- 
ly since she left the islands. The customs 
that had at first seemed strange and absurd 
now appeared a matter of course; English 
dishes were far more palatable than those 
of her childhood, and ‘*‘ solid English com- 
fort’’ pleased her far more than the happy- 
go-lucky style in which the Vangas house- 
hold was conducted. In short, she liked 
England, apd it would have been a trial to 
her to return to her father’s home or her 
father’s customs. This was, no doubt, the 





inheritance of her mother, sweet Lucy Hal- 
dane. 
This flirtation with Nevin—I might 
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truly say, this courtship by Tomasita— 
took place in March, and Mr. Haldane 
was to embark his family for the United 
States on the tenth of April; so, if Nevin 
was to be made to propose, time was of the 
utmost importance. ‘Thanks to the indig- 
nation of the British matron, however, 
Nevin was notified that Mrs. Haldane had 
not a farthing of her own. Old Mr. Cul- 
verwell died just one month after hearing 
that Arthur Haldane, his oldest grandson, 
was dead, and by his will, which would have 
been altered had he lived just a little longer, 
the bulk of his property was left to Mrs. 
Culverwell, a second and childless wife, 
during her life, and then was to revert to 
his grandson, Arthur, or zs oldest son, or 
if he died childless before his grandfather, 
to his cousin, Felix Trevifio. ‘lhe fortune, 
therefore, belonged to Tomasita’s child, not 
to her. 

These same matrons, having learned the 
exact state of ‘that widow’s wonderful 
wealth,’’ as one of them sarcastically 
termed it, made haste to let Nevin’s father 
know in what a precarious condition (mat- 
rimonially) the young man stood ; and he, 
very angry, warned Percy that unless he 
married money his allowance would be 
stopped. 

This pulled Percy up on the very brink 
of ruin. 

Mrs. Haldane saw that he was rapidly 
cooling off in his devotion to her, and, not 
knowing the cause, set it down to ‘‘ those 
horrid women’s manceuvres,’’ and resolved 
to force matters to a crisis. 


“ He is a fool who thinks by force or skill 
To turn the current of a woman’s will.” 


Percy announced that he must be in Ed- 
inburgh on the 31st, positively, on impor- 
tant business, and must leave Thuribear, 
where he had been visiting Mrs. Follett, 
née Haldane, on the night of the 2gth, and 
thought that by spending all that day out- 
doors (he did not announce his determina- 
tion to leave until the night before) he 
could keep out of Mrs. Haldane’s way, for 
he felt that in leaving her without one word 
of marriage he would give her good reason 
to think hardly of him, and he well knew 
that a very little encouragement from her 
might lead him on to dangerous ground. 
He knew that Tomasita detested physical 
exercise ; nothing would induce her to take 
a long walk, he thought, so all day he 
tramped about the country. 

But Tomasita could exercise herself when 


it was necessary. ‘Towards afternoon she 
started for a solitary walk, and sauntered in 
the direction which he would take to return 
home; he had incautiously said that he 
would stop at Harmouth to telegraph to his 
Edinburgh friend just before he started. A 
few rods from the church, whose bell was 
ringing for afternoon prayers, the two lovers 
(?)met. Percy was nonplused for once in 
his life. 

‘*How comes it that I see you near a 
church on a week-day ?’’ asked Tomasita. 

This question gave Nevin a hint. 

‘‘Why, it is just time for prayers—Lent 
you know—and I think I'll drop in,’’ he 
replied. 

**So will I; I am very tired,” responded 
Mrs. Haldane. 

And, to the surprise of the small con- 
gregation, the two sauntered into the 
church just as the bell gave its last strokes. 
Through the early part of prayers Mrs. 
Haldane was planning what she should say 
to lead the unwilling gentleman to the 
desired question. She rose, kneeled, and 
sat down mechanically, but her mind was 
far away. 

‘*I must marry Nevin,’’ she said ; I can- 
not live this way forever, a dependent on 
others’ bounty! He is very desirable, 
good-looking, honorable—yes, so honor- 
able that if he once speaks he will think 
himself bound to go on. Yes, it must be! 
Edith Haldane shall find that I am more 
fascinating than she, and find it to her cost 
too !”’ 

All Nevin’s cunning would not have 
availed him to escape Tomasita if her own 
superstition had not aided him. Just as 
she had completed the above soliloquy, the 
young curate’s clear voice struck her ear; 
like a bugle-blast came the words: 

“For their rock is not as our Rock, even 
our enemies themselves being judges. For 
their vine is of the vine of Sodom, and of 
the fields of Gomorrah; their grapes are 
grapes of gall, their clusters are bitter “ 

She listened no further, but, with a 
shudder, rose silently and left the church, 
to the scandal of the old women and the 
unspeakable astonishment of Nevin, who, 
thinking she was ill, followed her as soon 
as he could collect his scattered senses. 

Brought up almost entirely by supersti- 
tious negroes, Tomasita had firm faith in 
“warnings” of all sorts. Benita frequently 
**conjured’’ by opening the Bible sud- 
denly, shutting her eyes, and touching a 





| certain spot on the sacred page with the 
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quill of a gray parrot’s tail-feather; the 
verse so pointed out was held by her, and 
very naturally by her nursling, to be an 
infallible answer to the question under dis- 
cussion. Upon one such occasion this 
very passage was the ‘‘sign,’’ and Benita 
said: 

‘** Beware, guerida/ The feather was on 
‘gall,’ and ‘grapes of gall’ this thing 
would be if carried out, bitter and decep- 
tive! Why, there’s no plainer warning in 
the whole of the Bible! We must give it 
up, or something azofu/ will happen !’’ 

So, now, Tomasita felt’ that she must 
‘give it up, or something awful will hap- 
pen.’’ And Percy Nevin went his way a 
free man. 


CHAPTER III. 

WHEN Mr. Haldane and his family ar- 
rived at Cushing Elms, José Trevifio’s 
place, Daisy Kenrick was in Springfield 
visiting her fancé’s grandparents, and, of 
course, Carleton Maxwell was there too. 
As soon as the Haldanes came, Carlota 
sent Daisy a note, and she hastened to 
Cushing Elms to see her dear schoolmate, 
and reached there early the next morning. 

These three days had given the Trevifios 
time to become somewhat acquainted with 
Mrs. Arthur, whom none of them had 
hitherto seen, and to decide that she could 
never fill a very large corner of even their 
warm hearts; and Daisy was the only one 
yet to sit in judgment on her. How she 
had done so we have seen. 

For Daisy Kenrick was as much at home 
at Cushing Elms as was Carlota Trevifio 
herself. Daisy’s room was never given to 
any chance guest; Daisy’s seat at the table 
was invariably at Mr. Trevifio’s left hand, 
and Carlota’s at his right; Daisy’s pony 
and pheton, her riding-horse, even her 
blue Skye, were part and parcel of the 
establishment as much as if the girl's mother 
were a thousand miles away instead of living 
quietly in the South End of Boston—and 
everybody knows that ‘‘the Hub’’ is but a 
step from any part of the great New Eng- 
land wheel. 

Daisy (or, as she was named by her 
sponsors in baptism, Margaret Josephine) 
had a peculiar history. Her father, John 
Kenrick, died when she was six years old, 
and bequeathed his only child and her 
fortune, about sixty-five thousand dollars, 
to the joint guardianship of José Trevifio 
and Philip Cushing. These three men 
were, by courtesy, cousins, having the same 
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great-grandfather, Mark Cushing ; and were 
warm friends, as were their parents before 
them, and John Kenrick felt no anxiety 
about his little girl’s future when Philip 
and José consented to take and maintain 
entire charge of her. 

But Daisy was not motherless. Margaret 
Bartlett was a fickle, fanciful girl of nine- 
teen when, having broken off her engage- 
ment to Gilbert Ormsby for some trivial 
reason, she accepted and married John 
Kenrick, as much because he wooed her 
persistently, and because he had good looks 
and a well-filled purse, as to show Gilbert 
that she would not wear the willow for 
him. There was no love in her heart for 
Kenrick, and only a little for Ormsby, 
when she married the former. Perhaps, if 
her first lover had kept out of her path for 
four or five years, she would have been a 
good and happy wife and mother. About 
two years after her marriage, when Daisy 
was six months old, Gilbert Ormsby re- 
turned to Boston from a successful business 
trip to San Francisco; and when he saw 
that Margaret had not forgotten him, and 
that John Kenrick seemed perfectly secure 
of her love and allegiance, an evil spirit 
prompted him to renew his attentions to 
Mrs. Kenrick. Their casual meetings grew 
into designed ones, and the foolish woman’s 
half-dead fancy for Ormsby sprang into 
vigorous life before Kenrick had the faintest 
notion that his wife’s feeling towards him 
was rapidly becoming a very negative one. 
It was only a sentimental wrong-doing 
between Mrs. Kenrick and her unlawful 
lover, however ; vain and fickle the woman 
undoubtedly was, but her principles (what 
few she had) were good, and it would have 
required long and strong temptation from 
Ormsby to have led her to overstep the 
last barrier, to take the irretraceable step. 
This temptation Ormsby did not hold out, 
fortunately for all concerned. He was a 
lawyer who had had more than one scan- 
dalous divorce case in his hands, and he 
was too wary to go beyond certain self- 
established bounds. It was not love for 
Mrs. Kenrick that held him back, but the 
knowledge that such sin would «be sure to 
come to light some time and ruin his pro- 
fessional career. 

John Kenrick at last became aware that 
his wife loved him no longer, but he said 
nothing until a neglected cold ran into lung 
fever and carried him almost to death’s 
door. He rallied from this illness, but 
only to learn that his lungs were hopelessly 
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diseased, and that another heavy cold might | 


end his life very suddenly. Then he took 
counsel with himself how to provide for his 
wife and child, so that when he was gone 
they might be well cared for. He knew 
that his widow would soon become Mrs. 
Ormsby; possibly such marriage might be 
delayed if he framed his will so that she 
could enjoy his money only in the event 
of her remaining a widow. But that would 
benefit no one; so he left her fifteen 
thousand dollars absolutely, six hundred a 
year for Daisy’s maintenance until the child 
was twenty-one, no matter where the little 
one might live, and two thousand a year, | 
forfeitable the day she married again. To 
his cousins, José Trevifio and Philip Cush- 
ing, he left seven thousand dollars apiece on 
condition they became absolute guardians 
of his child and her fortune. By the terms 
of this will, Daisy was to remain with her 
mother, if Mrs. Kenrick so desired, until 
she was fourteen ; after that to reside with 
her mother, or her guardians, as she chose. | 
And. the will was so well drawn up that 
there was not only no possible reason for 
breaking it, but no way in which Ormsby, 
or whoever Mrs. Kenrick married, could 
get or hold any control over Daisy or her | 
fortune. | 

When this will was made public, after | 
John Kenrick’s death, Ormsby not only | 
gnashed his teeth with rage, but swore | 
quite a frightful string of oaths. He had no | 
love for Daisy, but he had felt sure that | 
some good would come to him from her | 
fortune ; that he could at least get the real | 
management of it, no matter who was the | 
ostensible trustee ; he never doubted that | 
Mrs. Kenrick would be guardian. He | 
knew that Kenrick was no lawyer, and | 
flattered himself that he would be more | 
than a match for Kenrick’s lawyers; in any | 
will they might frame, he was sure he could | 
pick flaws. 

And perhaps he was right, for Gilbert 
Ormsby was as sharp and tricky a man as 
breathed in Boston; his successes in law 
had all been of the *‘cute’’ order. No one 
knew better than he how to quibble or give | 
his client full advantage of all loop-holes 
and technicalities. 

But—ah ! that word “ but’’—John Ken- 
rick had spiked his guns. Philip Cushing, 
an entire stranger to Ormsby, went to the 
shrewd lawyer, at Kenrick’s request, and 
laid the principal facts of the case before | 
him under fictitious names; told him just | 
what evil the testator wished to avoid, and 
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promised him a fat fee if he would draw up 


| a will that would meet all the requirements 


of the case and yet be impregnable by the 
unknown enemy. And Ormsby, chuckling 


| at the thought of outwitting some brother 


attorney, did his work so well, that when 
the testament was copied with the right 


| names and amounts inserted, signed, and 


then admitted to probate, he had to admit 
himself foiled by himself. 

Although fifteen thousand was much less 
than Gilbert Ormsby expected Mrs. Ken- 


_ rick would bring him, it was not so little 


that he could let it slip through his fingers, 
and in fifteen months from John Kenrick’s 
death his widow became Mrs. Ormsby. 
From the first of her acquaintance with 
him, Daisy Kenrick had evinced as little 
liking for Ormsby as he felt for her; and 
when he became her step-father, her an- 
tipathy to him increased every day. 

José Trevifio and his wife had strong 


| love for John Kenrick and little Daisy, but 


not much love and less respect for Daisy's 
mother; they would have taken the father- 


| less and almost motherless child into their 


own warm family-circle, but Trevifio said, 
and his wife saw the justice of it, that a 
girl’s own mother is her best guardian, 
unless the wonian were actually depraved ; 
so for a few years Daisy’s home was with 
the Ormsbys. From the day of her father’s 
death, however, a room was set apart for 
her at Cushing Elms, and she felt herself 
welcome, let her come when she chose. 

As the girl grew older, ‘‘and more of a 
Kenrick,’’—as Ormsby’s sister, who lived 
with him, and was Daisy’s pet abhorrence, 
continually informed her in a fault-finding 
tone,—the Ormsbys came to the conclusion 
that the more she stayed at Cushing Elms 
the better they would be suited; and 
Ormsby, who had ‘‘ no false delicacy, no 
nonsense about him,”’ as he often declared, 
signified as much to José Trevifio. So 
when the two Haldane girls came from St. 


| Thomas to be educated under their aunt’s 


eye, they (Carlota Trevifio and Daisy Ken- 


| tick) were sent to a small but excellent 


private school near Cushing Elms, return- 
ing every evening to Mr. Treviijio’s ample 
roof. For five years, three of these girls 


(Beatrice, being about three years their 
| senior, was with her aunt but half that 
time) were together day and night ; in the 
| same classes at school, having the same 
friends, and sleeping in three cheery bed- 
rooms opening one out of another; and 
were more closely united than many sisters. 


Carleton Maxwell was as intimate with 
Mr. Treviiio’s two sons, Felix and Haldane, 
as Daisy Kenrick was with Edith and Car- 
lota; and the three young men, in their 
younger days, petted, teased, and snubbed 
the three girls very much as if they were 
brothers and sisters. Carleton and Hal- 
dane went to Harvard together, but when 
the former was twenty he had an attack of 
typhoid fever, which left his health so pre- 
carious that for two years he traveled, un- 
der the care of his mother and sister, in 
search of strength. Warm climates in win- 
ter, cool countries in summer, seemed to 
be equally lacking in life-giving air; at 
last, still an invalid, he broke his arm in 
London one dark November day, while ez 
route from Torquay to Sorrento, and was 
chained there for the winter; what balmy 
Italian skies or fresh, invigorating, mount- 
ain breezes failed to do, a cold, smoky, 
dismal winter in London accomplished, 
and Easter saw him a thoroughly well man. 
Then came his sister’s marriage, and nu- 
merous visits to be paid to new-found 
English friends, so that Mrs. Maxwell and 
her son did not return until after an absence 
of over three years. 

When Carleton left Daisy and Carlota, 
they were at the unformed ‘‘ bread-and- 
butter ’’ age of sixteen ; when he returned, 
they were self-possessed, charming young 
ladies of nineteen, and he lost his heart to 
Daisy at once. 

When he saw Edith Haldane for the 
first time since her girlish days, he was 
disappointed in her. She seemed _ to 
have grown selfish, cold, and worldly; 
compared with her vivacious cousin, Car- 
lota, or warm-hearted, impulsive Daisy, she 
suffered vastly in his estimation. 

And Edith was disappointed in him; he 
was ‘‘so very young !”’ she said to herself, 
thinking of Percy Nevin, who was even yet 
her standard. 

‘*Hasn’t Carl improved ?’’ asked Car- 
lota in an aside. 

**Do you think so?”’ repeated Edith, in 
surprise. 

**Certainly! Don’t you?’’ 

‘**N-o; he is not half as manly as I fan- 
cied he would be; if anything, he is more 
boyish than he was at eighteen.’’ 

‘* Boyish !’’ repeated Carlota, who hated 
to hear her prime favorite disparaged ever 
so faintly. ‘‘That is because he is here ; 
you know he always was as much at home 
as Felix or Haldane in this house. You 
should see him among strangers; he is too 
dignified sometimes.”’ 
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‘What do Mr. and Mrs. Ormsby think 
of him?’’ 

“We like him; Daisy loves him; there- 
fore they detest him. I believe he has 
never been to see them but once since he 
and Daisy became engaged.’’ 

During. their ride, Tomasita Haldane’s 
name naturally was mentioned once or 
twice. Maxwell betrayed no interest in 
the stranger, did not even ask what she 
looked like, which the girls thought was 
very odd. They did not know that he 
had already seen her, and judged for him- 
self. 

‘*T wonder what you will think of Ar- 
thur’s widow, Carl,’’ said Carlota at last. 

“If my opinion is favorable ag 

‘* Don’t dare to express it on Daisy’s ac- 
count !’’ cried Edith in mock warning. 

‘* And if unfavorable ”? continued he. 

‘* Then don’t dare to express it on Edith’s 
account,’’ retorted Daisy. 

“‘ Now you are in a dilemma, Carl! For 
Tomasita Haldane is by no means a nega- 
tive person ; people usually like or dislike 
her very much,”’ said Carlota. 

‘* Which is your feeling towards her ?”’ 

Carlota hesitated just a moment ; Toma- 
sita was a member of her aunt Eleanor’s 
family and her father’s guest, therefore she 
would have preferred to speak of her only 
in the highest terms. On the other hand, 
Edith’s warning to Daisy had impressed 
her, and she feared to praise her, lest Carle- 
ton should be interested in advance, and 
then Carl was so much one of the family. 

**Do you like her?’’ persisted Carleton, 
observing this slight hesitation. 

‘‘ No, I don’t—even if she zs Edith’s own 
cousin as well as sister-in-law.’’ 

‘*Why not? Issheso very handsome ?”’ 

‘‘Nonsense, Carl! As if that would 
prejudice me against any woman !”’ 

.“ Has she a disagreeable temper ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. She has not given any 
evidence of it.’’ 

“You have roused my curiosity. 
can be the reason of your dislike ?’’ 


What 


««¢ Je ne vous aime pas, Hylas; 
Je n’en saurois dire la cause, 
Je sais seulement une chose ; 
C’est que je ne vous aime pas,’”’ 


answered Carlota. 

‘*Of course, I must accept the Dr. Fell 
reason as a conclusive if not lucid one. 
I suppose it is hardly fair to ask your opin- 
ion, Miss Edith ?” 

‘¢Oh, I have no scruples in saying that 
I do not get on at all well with her. I fear 
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that I am, in a great measure, responsible 
for Carlota’s dislike.’’ 

‘Indeed you are not,’’ exclaimed that 
young lady; ‘‘I made up my mind for my- 
self. Daisy has taken a fancy to her, I be- 
lieve, so we are not quite unanimous in our 
opinion.”’ 

‘* I suppose her little boy takes up a great 
deal of her time. I understand he is an 
invalid ?”’ 

Carlota and Edith looked at each other 
and laughed ; then the latter replied : 

**Poor little Arthur! We fear he is 
past recovery; the sea air did not do 
him the good that Dr. Byam anticipated, 
and he certainly grows worse instead of 
better.” 

‘* What is his ailment ?”’ 

‘* Softening of the brain.’ 

‘Oh! That is serious ?’’ 

‘*Yes. And he was such a remarkably 
bright little fellow, until he had scarlet 
fever last winter. We fear he may be a 
hopeless idiot ; Dr. Byam says that he may 
live for years in a worse condition than he 
is now.”’ 

**Tt is very sad.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Carlota ; ‘* Uncle Nor- 
ris and Aunt Eleanor are almost broken- 
hearted about it. ” 

**And his mother,’’ added Maxwell, in 
an ‘* of-course’’ tone. 

No one answered, but 
laughed. 

**You cannot mean that Mrs. Tomasita 
does not worry about her own child ?’’ 
asked Daisy. 

“Let us talk about something or some- 
body else! We cannot speak well of Toma- 
sita, and if we say all we think, Carl will 
imagine that she is a wretchedly misap- 
prehended, ill-used woman,’’ was Edith’s 
answer. 

This sort of conversation makes Maxwell 
not a little curious to meet its subject ; but 
as, for a wonder, he does not dine with the 
Trevifios that day, it is not until evening 
that he has an opportunity to form an opin- 
ion for himself. 

When he enters the parlor, about eight 
o’clock that evening, Mrs. Tomasita is at 
her harp, discoursing sweet music; and as 
Carlton looks and listens he is agreeably 
disappointed. In the first place, no one had 
told him that she was a skilled performer on 
his favorite musical instrument, and that is 
of itself enough to prejudice him in her 
favor ; then, too, she looks bewitching, and 
though beauty may be but ‘‘skin-deep,” it 


Carlota. again 


most undoubtedly ‘‘ draws us with a single 
hair,” and 


“‘ If eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


Maxwell looked at her as she sat in a soft 
half-light, bending gracefully over her harp. 
He noted the slender, supple fingers as they 
wandered o’er the golden strings; the 
white, perfectly-moulded arm exposed to 
view by a loose sleeve which fell back at 
every movement ; the round, soft shoulder, 
scarcely hidden by the thin gauze which 
composed her dress; the faint crimson 
reflected on her cheek from the bunch of 
scarlet geranium nestling about her snowy 
neck, and the well-shaped foot, which, clad 
in black satin slipper and flesh-colored silk 
stocking, protruded from beneath her dress ; 
and never suspecting that the /out ensemble, 
costume, occupation, and attitude, were 
devised for the very purpose which they 
accomplished. He half doubted whether 
the slip-shod creature he had seen in 
the morning could be this musician; if 
so, she must surely have been ill then, 





perhaps just risen from a sick bed, he told 
| himself. 

| And when he was introduced to her in 
all due form, Tomasita, with a woman’s 
quick wit, instantly divined that one glance 
at her as she was now had blotted from his 
memory the scene of the morning. Her 
next move, she told herself, must be to give 
him her version of the ill-will his sister 
bore her. 

‘*T am charmed to meet you, Mr. Max- 
well,’’ said she, ‘‘of whom I have heard 
| so much.” 
|  ‘*I trust you have heard a good report,”’ 
answered he, with a smile, dropping into a 
comfortable chair that chanced to be near. 
Tomasita had laid her plans well. 

‘“*How can you doubt it, considering 
who it was that spoke of you ?’’ 

‘¢True; the Trevifio family are, without 
exception, warm friends, when they are 
friends at all, and I think I may without 
conceit count them as mine.”’ 

*‘And Miss Kenrick, is she a ‘warm 
friend,’ too ?’’ 

Carleton did not like the tone in which 
the question, somewhat too personal when 
asked by so new an acquaintance, was 
uttered. He half suspected that Mrs. 
Haldane intended some slight to Daisy, 
though what or why he could not guess. 

‘*T certainly hope that she is.” 








Carleton’s answer was civil but cold. 
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Tomasita saw that she had made a misstep, 
and hastily said, in a gentle manner : 

‘* Pardon me; the Haldanes and Tre- 

_ vifios are so completely one family, and 
Edith and ali the Treviiios are so sincerely 
fond of Miss Daisy and of you, that, com- 
parative strangers though you are, I for the 
moment almost forgot that we were not all 
cousins together.” 

‘Do not apologize,’’ answered Carleton, 
repenting of his transitory, almost formless, | 
suspicion ; ‘** we are both so much at home 
here that you might readily look on us as 
Treviiios, too.’’ 

‘‘ And your sister, Mrs. Beauchamp, you | 
can fancy in what terms she spoke of you.”’ 
And as she said that, she watched his face 
closely, wondering in what terms Mary had 
spoken of her. 

‘*Sure enough! You must have seen 
Mary very often.’’ And Tomasita knew 
that she could give any account she pleased 
of the rupture between herself and Mrs. 
Beauchamp, for Carl had evidently heard 
nothing of it.. 

‘‘ Ves, she and Beatrice are intimate 
friends. The Folletts were at Hatch Beau- 
champ almost as much as at Thurlbear.’’ 

‘* Odd that she never mentioned you in 
any of her letters,’’ said Carleton inno- 
cently. 

Tomasita smiled—smiled so significantly 
and glanced at Carleton so archly that he 
asked : 

*¢ What do you mean ?”’ 

“‘Mean? I said nothing, did I ?”’ 

**No, you sazd nothing but—what is it ?”’ 

‘¢ What is what ?”’ 

**The joke ?’’ 

‘* Your sister would say there is no joke,” 
answered Tomasita, with a slight ripple of 
laughter. 

‘*But you think there is. 
You've roused my curiosity to 

“‘ Curiosity! Why I thought it was only | 
women who were curious? I didn’t know | 


Do explain ! | 


a man would ever confess 
ness.’’ 

‘¢Oh, I have more than 
and, at present, insatiable 
sumes me.”’ 

Tomasita shook her head, saying mis- 
chievously : 

‘* Ask your sister.’’ 

‘* And wait three weeks for the informa- 
tion? No, thank you! Did you quarrel 
with Mary ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed! J never quarrel.’’ 

‘* Mary has some temper, I know; but 
come, tell what it was about? She abused 
the West Indies?’’ 

** Not” 

**You didn’t abuse England—or Amer- 
ica? No? You did not dare to insinuate 
that her husband was not perfection ?’’ 

Tomasita laughed, and looked at him so 
sweetly, as she replied: 

“Were you ever jealous ?’’ 

‘*Never! I cannot fancy myself jealous ; 
if I had grounds for it, love would die; 
if not—well, I have some sense. By Jove!” 
exclaimed he suddenly, a light breaking in 
on him. ‘*You don’t mean ss 

‘*Mr. Beauchamp was polite to me, 
nothing more, and, as I was among total 
strangers,.I accepted his courtesies with 


to such weak- 


one weakness, 
curiosity con- 


' alacrity, for, Mr. Maxwell, my position is 


not the pleasantest in the world!’’ And 
Tomasita’s eyes grew luminous with tears ; 
genuine tears, too. 

“Don’t let that worry you !’’ said Carle- 
ton, kindly and earnestly. ‘‘ Mary is very 
much in love with her husband, and I dare 
say did not realize that he had a right, nay, 
was in duty bound, to be civil to another 
lady.”” 

At this moment Edith came up, and the 
conversation turned to indifferent matters, 
leaving Maxwell under the impression that 
Tomasita was a warm-hearted little woman, 
not thoroughly appreciated by the Haldane 
family. 

(To be continued.) 
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From many different points of view per- 
sonal nomenclature presents itself as an in- 
teresting object of study. What have been 
the main forces concerned in the produc- 
tion of personal names? When, where, 
and why were the several denominations | 
now current in England introduced there? | 


What circumstances have conduced to | 
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the. survival of some of these through 
many centuries, and to the total disappear- 
ance of others once popular? Or, again, 
what amount of reference may be traced, 
in the name-creations of our own time, to 
the men, movements, ideas, and events of 
the day? These questions, and many 
others directly or indirectly connected with 





them, are, it will generally be allowed, not 
wanting in attractiveness. 

In our present remarks we shall be 
mainly concerned with the age in which 
we live, and with a single branch of the 
subject. Our facts will for the most part be 
drawn from the registers which have been 
kept under statutory provision during the 
last forty-four years ; and we shall, as our 
title implies, treat chiefly of the exceptional 
—the odd and droll—in personal names. 

It may be noticed, however, as a help in 
classifying nominal oddities, that their 
sources are necessarily to some extent iden- 
tical with the sources of personal names 
altogether. We will therefore begin our 
arrangement of facts by attributing to those 
causes with respect to which the identity 
exists, such names as seem to justify the 
assignment. The main original sources of 
personal nomenclature have been (1) some 
aspiration on the part of the parents as to 
the future character or career of the infant 
to be named ; (2) some fact relative to the 
circumstances of the child’s birth ; and (3) 
some peculiarity of person or disposition in 
the child itself. But all existing eccen- 
tricities of personal denomination cannot 
be ascribed to these sources. Among their 
further causes we may mention (4) sugges- 
tive surnames and (5) error and ignorance. 
It will, moreover, be convenient to keep a 
separate place (6) for names attributable to 
miscellaneous fancies, while lastly (7), we 
shall speak of those appellational oddities 
which cease to be oddities, or become less 
odd than before, when they are rightly 
understood. We are far from claiming 
perfection for this arrangement, but it will 
suffice for the purpose now in view. 

I. NMame.oddities answering to the descrip- 
tion of aspiration-names.—Many of the 
current nominal peculiarities which appear 
to express the desires of parents for their 
children are of a religious character.. The 
religious aspirations which in the time of | 
our pagan forefathers had shown themselves 
denominationally by the simple adoption 
as personal appellations of the names and 
qualities of deities, and which, seeking a 
like mode of expression in the Middle 
Ages, had been mostly content to use the 
names of the saints,—as pre-eminently in | 
the case of Mary, probably to this day the | 
commonest English name, whether male or | 
female,—found a more startling mode of 
utterance in the days of Puritanism. Not | 
only did the Puritan ransack the Bible for | 
appellations of the strangest sound, and | 
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call his child Habakkuk, Epaphroditus, or 
perhaps Mahershalalhashbaz, not only did 
he delight in fastening upon his offspring 
a prenomen expressing some abstraction 
familiar in his religious phraseology, as 
Experience, Repentance, or Tribulation, 
but he sometimes invented for his infant’s 
personal denomination a lengthy sentence, 
either admonitory, doctrinal, or otherwise, 
such as Fight-the-good-fight, Search-the- 
Scriptures, Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before-the- 
Lord, or even If-Christ-had-not-died-for- 
you-you-had-been-dammed.’ 

These well-known extravagancies are here 
referred to because, although they are not 
to be traced in all their forms among the 
names of to-day, most current nominal 
oddities of the religious-aspiration class 
are nearly related to them. Some of this 
class have been by continuous family usage 
handed on to us unaltered from the seven- 
teenth century ; and those similar names 
with respect to which the remark cannot be 
made are distinctly owing to Puritan taste 
as it now exists. The following abstract 
nouns, most of them apparently represent- 
ing parental aspirations, and many having, 
as it would seem, a religious meaning, oc- 


| cur as names in recent registers: Admo- 
| nition, Advice, Affability, Comfort, Deliv- 


erance, Duty, Equality, Faith, Freedom, 
Grace, Gratitude, Hope, Industry, Inno- 
cence, Liberty, Love, Meditation, Mercy, 
Modesty, Obedience, Patience, Peace, 
Piety, Providence, Prudence, Repentance, 
Sapience, Silence, Sobriety, Temperance, 
Truth, Unity, Virtue, Wisdom, and Zeal. 
We shall hereafter refer again to certain 
of these names in various connections, 
though for the moment we place them as 
abstractions in a single list. Some among 
them, it will be understood, do not always 
mean what they seem to mean. For ex- 
ample, Grace, Hope, Peace, and Virtue are 


| surnames, distinguishing at this moment in 


most minds well-known laborers in differ- 


| ent and somewhat incongruous fields of 


exertion. It is manifest that any personal 
name existing also as a surname may have 
been given to children in its surname sense 
alone, without reference to the meaning of 
the word. This reservation as to surnames 
it will often be needful to make passingly 
as we go on; and in the proper place 
special remarks will be offered on the sub- 


1 This last was the name of the brother of the 
famous Praise-God Barebone. See Hume’s History, 
chap. Ixi., foot-note. [Vol. vii., p. 230, ed. 1797-] 





ject. The abstractions named were many | 
of them used as prenomens in Puritan 

times, and are now common as such in 

America among the descendants of the 

Pilgrim fathers. ‘There are other appella- 

tions of religious reference, which may 

also have been handed down as they are 

from the seventeenth century. The daugh- 

ter of a shepherd, born near Chichester in 

1879, was named Hope-still ; and an ille- 

gitimate child, born near Rye, in 1878, 

was called Faintnot ; we have noted also 

Livewell and Diehappy. These are quite 

in the religious style of two centuries ago. 

It may be noticed that Puritan tradition 

has still a remarkably firm hold of the per- 

sonal nomenclature of Sussex, where two | 
of the specimens last mentioned were found. 

The Old Testament names so commonly 
met with in that county—the Enoses, the 
Ezras, the Jabezes, the Judahs, the Milcais, 
the Naomis, the Reubens, and the Zabu- 
lons—point probably less to present than to 
past religious feeling. Still, when every 
allowance of this kind has been made, 
there is good reason for recognizing in 
many eccentric names that are given the 
religious desires of existing parents for 
their children. Sometimes the aspiration 
is so vague as to find expression in a word 
merely sacred by association, and quite 
without meaning asa name. The titles of 
the books of Scripture thus become appel- 
lations. Acts and Acts Apostles have been 
observed as registered names, and a laborer 
near Lynn called his son Hebrews in 1877. 
We have also met with Abba, Olivet, 
Ramoth-Gilead, Selah, Talithacumi, etc., 
which we suppose generally to represent 
indeterminate desires, very roughly ex- 
pressed, for the religious good of the 
children thus named. 

Among aspiration-names that are not re- 
ligious must be ranked those given out of 
admiraticn for heroes; for mingled with | 
the admiration, and with the desire to com- 
memorate it and glorify the child to be | 
named by applying to it the hero’s title, is 
usually, it is to be supposed, a wish that the 
infant may be worthy of its appellation and 
an imitator of its namesake’s merits. Some- 
times the hero appears to be aristocracy in 
general, The Gordon Stanleys, Spencer 
Percys, etc., so often now presenting them- 
selves among the lower ranks, seem to dis- 
close an indiscriminate worship of the pa- 
trician order. Orthe homage may be more 
personal, the reference more specific. At | 
Reading we recently found a Richard Plan- 
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| child’s name might be entered Liar. 
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tagenet Temple Nugent Brydges Chandos 
Grenville ; he was not a duke, but a waiter. 
The infant daughter of a farm-laborer near 
Bere Regis, Dorsetshire, lately received an 
appellation which appears to point to an 
opposite taste in heroes. She was regis- 
tered Archiner, and this we suppose to be 
meant for Archina, and to be founded on 
the surname of Joseph Arch, the champion 
of the agricultural laborers. The embel- 
lishment of the last syllable will be recog- 
nized as representing a common tendency 
among the uneducated ; it is one that re- 
ceived not long since another curious ex- 
emplification. A gypsy came to a Hamp- 
shire registrar to give information of a birth, 
and to his astonishment requested that the 
He 
remonstrated ; the informant persisted ; and 
registration was put off, that further inquiry 
might be made as to what was meant by the 
offensive name proposed. It proved that 
the intention was to call the infant Lia or 
Liah, and this was an abbreviation of Ath- 


, aliah, an appellation already in use’ in the 
_ family concerned. 


The following are further examples of 
that variety of aspiration-names which is 
based upon hero-worship or something ap- 
proaching it. They are given with the sur- 


| names to which they are found prefixed in 


the registers: King David Haydon, Mar- 
tin Luther Upright, John Bunyan Parson- 
age, General George Washington Jones, 
Lord Nelson Portman, Humphry Davy 
Avery, King George Westgate, Empress 


, Eugénie Aldridge, John Robinson Crusoe 
_ Heaton, and Man Friday Wilson. 


It is 
not necessary to prolong the list. 

II. We go on now to consider the oddi- 
ties of personal nomenclature which are 
suggested by circumstances of birth. 

Twin or triple births supply opportuni- 
ties for the selection of unusual names. 
Some of these are pretty. Twin girls were 
lately registered Pearl and Ruby, at Wan- 
tage, and others near Cranleigh, Sussex, 
Lily and Rose. In 1878, a laborer at Rob- 
ertsbridge, in the same county, presented 
with three daughters at a birth, called them 
Faith, Hope, and Charity; and a farm- 
laborer near Bridport recently gave the 
names Faith and Hope to twin sons. But 
sometimes dual births render parents posi- 
tively cruel in their choice of appellations. 
We have known the names Huz and Buz 
applied to twin boys. This was sheer in- 
humanity. Peter the Great Wright and 


William the Conqueror Wright figure .in 
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registration as twins. Here the parental | Moore, Farewell Hampshire, etc., we seem 
selection seems to have been in part deter- | 


mined by hero-worship, though probably 
the duality of birth excited the primary 
desire for name-distinction. Another fancy 


created by twofold births is that of furnish- | 
ing the children with identical names trans- | 


posed. ‘Twin sons of a gardener at Chard 
were a few months since endowed respect- 
ively with the names James Reginald and 
Reginald James; and at Ixworth, Suffolk, 
we noticed not many years ago the decease 
of a Horace Horatio, whose brother Ho- 
ratio Horace attested the death-entry. 


also. An historian of parish registers re- 
marks that about the sixteenth century it 
was not unusual for parents to give the same 
name to two or more of their children, 
with the view perhaps of increasing the 
likelihood of its perpetuation in their fam- 
ilies. 
lowing quotation from the will of one John 
Parnell de Gyrton: ‘*8 Mar., 1545.— 
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to trace references to special incidents, and 
may infer again that the occurrences so 
celebrated are circumstantially linked to 
the arrivals of the infants whom they name; 
while the titles Admonition, Deliverance, 
Repentance, and others already mentioned 
in our list of abstract nouns used as appel- 
lations, have probably sometimes been em- 
ployed, in the same way, in allusion to 
various conditions under which the births 
of the children so named have taken place. 

Festivals, seasons, etc., have long lent 


| their titles to those whose entrances into 
These brothers we infer to have been twins | 


He cites, by way of proof, the fol- | 


Alice my wife and Old John my son to oc- | 


cupy my farm together till olde John mar- 
ries, and then She to have land and cattle. 
Young John my son shall have Brenlay’s 
land plowed and sowed at Old John’s 
cm.””* 

The inconvenient practice here exempli- 
fied does not, we believe, now survive except 
in the modified shape just instanced ; but 
it is not unknown among the lower classes 
for parents to give to their later children 
names which their earlier ones deceased 
have previously borne. 
been named Enough, in indication, as it 
would seem, of numerous predecessors, and 
on the other hand is found Welcome, which 


Some babies have | 


appears to denote satisfaction at a novel | 


kind of blessing. 
point, it may be supposed, to first arrivals ; 


Una, Unit, and Unity? | 


Three and Number Seven express different | 


degrees of advance in family multitude ; 
Last and Omega suggest a resolute protest 
against further increase ; while Also hints 


at the grudging acceptance of an unwel- | 


come addition, and seems to need after 
it a note of (melancholy) exclamation. 
Posthumous is an unmistakable nominal 
memorandum of a painful fact. Places 
occasionally give their names to children, 
as in the cases of Matilda Australasia Yarra 
Yarra Holden, Odessa Silly, etc. It may 
be supposed that in these instances there is 
usually some family connection with the 
locality at the time of birth. In such 
appellations as Tempest Booth, Hustings 


the world have been associated with them, 
and not a few of the names so rendered 
personal have become surnames. Munday, 
Noel, Pascoe, Pentecost, Sumption (¢.¢. 
Assumption), Yule, and others are family 
denominations thus originated. This class 
of personal names has apparently not de- 
clined in favor, and there is an oddity 
about many that belong to it. The months 
of the year and days of the week some- 
times name children now, particularly 
foundlings; there is a Sabbath Ada Stone 
among our collection of curiosities. We 
have known an infant born on June 24th 
registered Midsummer, and another who 
came into existence on Loaf-mass day 
(August 1st) named Lammas. Newyear we 
lately saw as a personal name. Easter is 
not unfrequent ; nor is Christmas—a Merry 
Christmas Finnett is known to registration. 
Trinity, too, we have observed. Loveday 
is often to be found in current registers, 
especially in Cornwall. The meaning of 
this name deserves a passing notice, although 
it is now, perhaps, seldom remembered 
when the appellation is chosen. ‘In 
former times there was often‘a day fixed 
for the arrangement of differences, in which, 
if possible, old sores were to be healed up 
and old-standing accounts settled.’’* The 
Loveday sometimes gave its title at the 
font to children born or baptized upon it ; 
hence the name mentioned, which may 
often have been handed down to our time 
as a personal denomination by continuous 
usage, while—since it was early appropri- 
ated by family nomenclature— it has proba- 
bly, in other cases, been returned as a 
surname to the category of personal names. 


1 See “History of Parish Registers,” by J. S. 
Burn, p. 69. 

2 Unity, however, as we have seen, is at any rate 
sometimes to be otherwise understood. 

3«« English Surnames,’ Rev. C. W. Bardsley, 

p- 63. 
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Noon is a name born by a an aii and | 
may sometimes indicate birth at midday ; 
but it is also a surname, being as such, in 
all probability, a north-country corruption 
of Nunn phonetically spelled; hence it 
must not be claimed ds necessarily pointing 
to circumstance of birth. Anniversaries 
of events in royal history occasion some 
unusual appellations. At Culham, near 
Abingdon, is a worthy shoemaker who was 
named King Charles because he was born 
on that now abandoned thanksgiving day, 
May 29th; and an old man lately died near 
Oxford whose prenomen was Jubilee, his 
birthday having fallen on the fiftieth anni- 

versary of the accession of George III. 

Any matter of controversy or conversa- | 
tion which is current at the time of nativity 
may supply an appellation to the infant | 
born. No one probably will ever know 
the number of Rogers who owe their 
names to the claimant of the Tichborne 
estates ; but that number is certainly large. 
There are, too, among us many living 
Cypruses, who came into the world when 
it was talking about the acquisition of the 
Mediterranean island; and in this case 
there would be no impossibility in reckon- 
ing the extent of the nominal appropria- 
tion. Again, if any future student of 
English registers is surprised to find that at 
a particular point in the eighth decade of 
England the name Cleopatra was used a 
little oftener than before, he may discover 
the explanation in the fact that at the same 
period the famous ‘‘ needle’’ made its diffi- 
cult passage from Alexandria to the Thames 
Embankment. A name recently found in 
the registers, viz., Sidney Joseph Anti- 
Vaccinator West, seems to hint that the 
bearer was born in an atmosphere not un- | 
favorable to the spread of disease; while | 
Temperance Sober Lane must have come 
into being under conditions which would 
delight Sir Wilfrid Lawson. The circum- 
stances of the birth of Drinkall Cooper 
might, perhaps, on the other hand, be less 
satisfactory to that statesman. 

III. We are to speak next of odd names 
referring to some peculiarity of person or 
disposition in the children to whom they 
are given. 

Every one knows how largely our fore- | 
fathers resorted to nicknames, both com- | 
plimentary and otherwise, to distinguish | 
individuals one from another, and how | 
many of the sobriquets thus bestowed have 


established themselves among us as perma- | 


nent surnames. The Blythmans, the Cox- | 
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9 he Cilia the Codes the 
Gentiles, the Lilywhites, the Slys, and a 
host of other families gave evidence of these 
facts in every quarter. But it was generally 
the outside world that conferred such nick- 
names, now become hereditary ; hence it is 
not to be wondered at that a large number 
of them are unfavorable, for men are not 
given to be tender to the oddities of those 
who do not belong to them. The personal 
name, on the other hand, is for the most 


| part of parental choice; and as parents 


usually take an indulgent view of the de- 
fects and weaknesses of their offspring, we 
should not expect to find among our pre- 
nomens many of uncomplimentary charac- 
ter. Some such, however, there undoubt- 
edly are; for instance, Giddy, Dirty, Faint, 
Fearful, Musty, Shady, Singular, Stubborn, 
Tempestuous, and Troublesome are all re- 
corded names. It will be conjectured that 
the infants thus styled must have fallen into 
hands other than those of their natural 
guardians. One name on the list is capa- 
ble of the same interpretation as many 
other prenominal absurdities. Giddy isa 
surname ; as such we lately came across it 
at Neath. It is perhaps possible that it has 
made its appearance as a personal name 
only in this connection. 

Complimentary references to personal 
characteristics we are not surprised to find 
more common in personal nomenclature 
than the uncomplimentary. Pleasant is to 
all appearance one of these. When Dick- 
ens introduced this name into ‘‘ Our Mutual 
Friend’’ he was not inventing. It has 
been a good deal used, and personal asso- 
ciation, it is likely enough, has now as 


| much to do with its employment as infan- 


tile sweetness of temper. Happy is to be 
met with as often. Any reader who may 
be familiar with the personal names about 
Loddon, Wymondham, and other parts of 
Norfolk will recognize it as not unfrequent. 
Patient we have seen in Suffolk; Grateful 
—as the last of four names—at Reading ; 
Choice, near Merthyr Tydfil. We have 
also noticed Smart, which may sometimes 
belong to the same class; and Treasure, 
which is, it may be, now and then used as 
a parental testimonial to general personal 
excellence; but it will not be forgotten 
that the two names last mentioned lead us 
yet again into cognomina} territory. Affa- 


ble, Bold, Cautious, Civil, Energetic, Irre- 
| sistible, Nice, Placid, and Thankful have 
all appeared in modern registration, and 
are most of them intelligible enough as 
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expressive of infant characteristics. So are 
Affability, Obedience, Peace, and Silence 
(already mentioned in our list of names 
created from abstract nouns), which may 
sometimes have been used descriptively. 
Wonderful, too, is a registered name, but 
it means nothing, for all children are won- 
derful in the eyes of their parents. Lov- 
ing, again, we have found, and Amorous ; 
the former may perhaps sometimes point to 
disposition, but we look with suspicion 
upon the latter, because in some places the 
name Ambrose is so pronounced as to be 
easily mistaken for it. There is a Sanspa- 
reil Scamp in the registers, Scamp being 
the cognomen. ‘The compliment implied 
in the forename—if compliment it be—is 
rendered doubly doubtful by what follows it. 

There are many other nominal fancies 
which, although not outspoken in their ref- 
erences to baby idiosyncrasies, appear to 
hint at them figuratively. When we find 
such appellations as Violet Snowdrop, Prim- 
rose, Mayblossom, Rosebud, Cuckoo, and 
Melody, we imagine at once that their 
bearers may have possessed early a flower- 
like sweetness, vernal benignity, or musical 
charm of disposition. Sugar seems to tell 
a like tale in less poetic image ; while Angel 
and Cherubim take us back again to the 
higher regions of metaphor, and offer sug- 
gestions of even celestial temper. It is 
scarcely needful to say that the character- 
istics alluded to in the appellations proba- 
bly had a larger existence in the imagina- 
tions of fond parents than in fact. There 
are some rather pretty plant names which 
may possibly have been founded on per- 
sonal characteristics. Such are Holly, Ivy, 
and Myrtle, with their pleasant intimations 
of merriment and constancy. 

IV. Suggestive surnames have a great deal 
to answer for in the way of strange and 
striking personal nomenclature. There is 
a story of a Mr. Salmon, who, on becom- 
ing the father of three children at a birth, 
celebrated the event by naming them Pick- 
led, Potted, and Fresh. The tale is proba- 
bly apocryphal, but it is certain that names 
no less remarkable than these are often ac- 
tually given as complemental to the unfin- 
ished ideas discerned in many cognomens.' 
Some of the combinations thus created are 
merely the names of familiar heroes. Let 
us adduce a few examples. Julius Cesar 


meets our eye at the outset ; it is the name | 


of a man who witnessed a marriage-register 
at Easthampstead not long ago, and is in- 
deed a couplet that has often appeared.* 


Czesar is a surname that was probably con- 
ferred in the first instance as a nickname 
for some assuming person.* It commemo- 
rates the imperious, not the imperial; so 
that the conjunction in question merely 
emphasizes an old joke against pretension. 
Many other such combinations alter their 
significance when closely inspected. Mark 
Antony was doing a blacksmith’s humble 
work at Mynyddyslwyn, Monmouthshire, 
only ashort time since. Wat Tyler died 
scarcely two years ago at Dover. George 
Frederick Handel reappeared at Heytes- 
bury, Wilts, in 1877; Eveline Berenger 
lately stepped from fiction into fact, and 
took the shape of a Margate shopkeeper’s 
daughter; and there are German Reeds 
who have no connection with the Gallery 
of Illustration or St. George’s Hall, and 
who perhaps never ‘‘ entertain’ any one. 
Other tricks played with surnames by 
means of personal prefixes are very various, 
so much so as to render classification diffi- 
cuit. There is Mr. Lance Lot, who was 
married at Swansea in 1878. The manner 
in which a knightly turn has been given to 
his unattractive cognomen certainly shows 
resource on the part of the framer of the 
couplet. A little Ivy Berry lately fell pre- 
maturely to mother-earth at Barnstaple. 
Surnames recalling seasons and days occa- 
sion some facetious combinations. The 
registers reveal an Ernest Frosty Winter, 
an Autumn Winter, a Winter Summers, an 
Eve Christmas, and a Time of Day. Some- 
times a prefix is so judiciously chosen and 
applied to an ordinary cognomen that a 
title of dignity is the result: we have in 
the registers an Arch Bishop, a Lord Baron, 
etc. And, to be brief, those records fur- 
ther disclose, among other absurd con- 
junctions, the following: Emperor Adrian, 
Rose Budd, Rose Bower, Henry Born No- 
| ble, J. Frost Hoar, Harry Bethlehem Shep- 
| perd, West Shore, Salmon Fish, Elizabeth 
| Foot Bath, John Cake Baker, True Case, 
| Major Minor, Phoebe Major Key, Helen 
| Tight Cord, William Rather Brown, Henry 
Speaks Welsh, Thomas Christmas Box, and 
Newborn Child. 

V. Our next heading brings us to those 
| strange names which must be ascribed to 
| error and ignorance. Some such are mere 
| misspellings, and are quite without interest. 








| 1 Since the above was written we have met with a 
| registered Joseph Fresh Salmon. 

| 2 See Lower’s “ Patronymica Britannica,” p. 49. 
| 3 «* English Surnames,’’ p. 173. 
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These may arise from inadvertency, or 
from the persistent adherence of illiterate 
people to what is wrong. In questions of 
name-orthography the most ignorant are 
not unfrequently the most obstinate. A 
child, it is often insisted at registration, 
must bear exactly the name borne by his 
grandfather and father before him, which 
name—sometimes, in such cases as we refer 
to, an incorrectly spelt one—has perhaps 
been expressly written out by some ‘‘ schol- 
ard’’ of the family for the registrar’s guid- 
ance. This officer may not oppose a de- 
liberate demand for a particular spelling ; 
and so it happens that some nominal errors 
of one generation are handed on to the 
next. But the inaccuracies thus reproduced 
must gradually disappear as the work of 
elementary education goes steadily forward 
among the masses; unless indeed, while 
more ambitious studies are included in the 
popular curriculum, instruction in the art 
of writing one’s own name should chance 
to be omitted from it . 
The inventions of ignorance in the way 
of names are often entertaining. The in- 
ventive faculty displays itself largely with 
regard to female appellations, which are 
often very daringly created, or compounded 
of known names and other elements not 
always to be traced. The following exam- 
ples have lately come under our notice: 
Almetena, Alphenia, Annarenia, Arthur- 
rena, Athelia—this last may be an attempt 
at Athaliah, which we have already pointed 
out in still more remarkable disguise ; Ber- 
dilia, Bridelia, Edwardina, Elderline, Flo- 
ralla, Fortituda, Henerilta, Julinda, Lou- 
ena, Margelina, Millennarianna, Perenna, 
Reubena, Sevena, and Seveena—probably 
both founded upon the number seven; 
Swindinonia, Tranquilla, Tributina, Uelya, 
and Ulelia. From such instances as these 
it is evident that Mrs. Kenwigs, when she 
invented for her eldest daughter the grace- 
ful appellation Morleena, did not lend her- 
self to the charms of imagination in any 
exceptional degree. ‘Libertine has been 
found registered asa name. It is perhaps 
an unfortunate attempt to give an espe- 
cially feminine character to Liberty—an 
abstraction which might have been sup- 
posed to be sufficiently feminine’ before. 
VI. Odd names owing their creation to 
miscellaneous fancies might obviously be 
more accurately classed, if only a knowl- 
edge of the facts which helped to shape 
the individual appellations were possessed ; 
but in the absence of this knowledge it 





becomes necessary to resort to some such 
inclusive heading as that now to be dealt 
with. Who could venture, for example, to 
state on what principle a Wiltshire girl in- 
heriting the family surname Snook, came, 
not very many years ago, to be called Gre- 
cian? Who would presume to decide why 
a Master Rook, registered at Wye in Kent 
two or three years back, was named Sun? 
or—to match this glorious Apollo with a 
suitable Phoebe—whence Luna Millicent 
Nation, who figures among our notes for a 
somewhat later period, derived her first ap- 
pellation? A quarryman at Portland, sur- 
named White, recently called his infant 
daughter Mary Avalanche. He would 
scarcely be personally familiar with Alpine 
disasters; is it to be inferred that the sec- 
ond name implies the child’s unwelcome 
descent upon an unready household? Again, 
what volcanic impulse can have produced 
such a forename as that of Mrs. Etna Brook- 
ing, whom we noticed as having become a 
mother at Saltash not long since? It is 
quite impossible to answer such questions. 
A few more nominal riddles—as difficult of 
solution and classification as the foregoing 
—may be propounded. The registers in- 
troduce us to a Doctor Allred, a Tea Bol- 
ton, a Longitude Blake, a Crescence Boot, 
an Ephraim Very Ott, a Hempseed Barrass, 
a Purify Buckland, a Married Brown, a 
Quilly Booty, a Sir Dusty Entwistle, etc. 
Among the miscellaneous fancies must be 
placed that for registering, as formal appel- 
lations, those abbreviations and pet-names 
which are commonly applied only in famil- 
jar intercourse. Of these the ordinary 
monosyllabic appellatives, such as Alf, Bob, 
Bill, Bess, Dan, Dick, Meg, Nat, Ned, Poll, 
Sall, etc., are unfortunately not at all un- 
frequent in the registers. It is impossible 
to associate gentleness or refinement with 
a preference for such curt nomenclature as 
this, although in the domestic circle or 
among intimates the semi-jocose employ- 
ment of these monosyllables is sometimes 
excused. On the other hand, the pet names 
ending in ze or y are always tender, and 
often pleasing ; and the fact that such are 
largely resorted to in registration forms an 
agreeable set-off to the circumstance that 
the inelegant and disrespectful monosylla- 
bles are also much employed. Among 
names of this class, none has been more 
widely used than Bertie, which of course 
owes its popularity to the Prince of Wales. 
Pretty, however, as many such denomina- 
tions may seem in the earlier hours of life, 
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| 
they are apt to become embarrassing pos- 


sessions at a later period; and to register 
them—especially without any additional 
names—is a manifest mistake. 


of seventy-five, a Pussy on crutches, a blind 
bronchitis ! 

extreme brevity in personal nomenclature. 
This indulgence reaches its most foolish 


extent when single /etters are inserted in the 
registers. Initials (or what may be sup- 


posed to be such) have, from time to time, | 
appeared as names in those records; but | 


they have not often been used without the 


addition of other appellations in completer | 


form. Ex, Is, No, and Si are recorded 
names. ‘The opposite taste for very volu- 
minous denominations now and then dis- 
plays itself. Thomas Hill Joseph Napo- 
leon Bonaparte Horatio Swindlehurst Nel- 
son is an incongruous combination in which 
length seems to have been aimed at more 


than anything else; and Arphad Ambrose | 
Alexander Habakkuk William Shelah Wood- | 


cock may be classed with it. Then, again, 
in the higher ranks, we sometimes find 
ancestral names piled very heavily upon 
single heads, as in the case of Lyulph 
Ydwallo Odin Nestor Egbert Lyonel Toed- 
mag Hugh Erchenwyne Saxon Esa Crom- 
well Nevill Dysart Plantagenet Tollemache- 
Tollemache. 

VII. In the last place, something is to be 
noted concerning those personal mame- 
oddities which cease to be. such, or become 
less odd than before, when they are rightly 
understood. 

It has many times been conceded in the 
foregoing remarks that different drolleries 
of personal nomenclature are found to exist 
as surnames also. It does not follow from 
this that a single oddity mentioned has 
been wrongly classed ; for any word that 
happens to form a surname, and that is 
personally applied at one time because it is 
_ a surname, may at another time be .so ap- 
plied in its every-day sense. Nevertheless, 


the cognominal explanation ought to be | 


constantly borne in mind when strange 
personal names are under consideration, 
for it is nearly impossible to say where it 
may not apply, since surnames, which in- 
clude among them so large a host of droll- 


tions, and have been so used ever since the 
Reformation. 


But to show that forename-oddities are 


| into its present droll shape. 
Daisy, or a Birdie voiceless from chronic | 





discrepancy between name and sex. 





cognominal oddities is merely to shift the 


| difficulty of accounting for them from one 
| date to another, from the nineteenth cen- 
What a pit- | 
iable contradiction would be a pallid Rosie | 


tury to any period since the eleventh, when 
the surname itself was created or moulded 
How did 
these absurd surnames come to be sur- 


| names? 
Some name-choosers indulge a fancy for | 


It is not easy to give a condensed answer 


| to this wide question, but it may be said 


that two principal causes have produced the 


_ odd cognominal results referred to. Firstly, 


the large use of sobriquets in the Middle 
Ages as a means of distinguishing persons 
bearing the same baptismal names; and 
secondly, the most endless corruption which 
surnames have constantly been undergoing 
since they came to be such. The -corrupt- 
ive forces have been the tendency of men 
in former days—almost acknowledged as a 
right until quite lately—to follow their own 
pleasure as to the orthography of their own 
family denominations, the common inclina- 
tion to shape unfamiliar surnames into 
accustomed words something like them in 
sound, the habit among uneducated people 


of deliberately turning foreign words (and 


surnames among them) to burlesque, and 


| the liability of local peculiarities of speech 


to affect cognominal spelling in places 
where these peculiarities are not under- 
stood. No surname, however absurd, can 
be greatly wondered at when these possi- 


| bilities as to its creation and development 


are considered. 

There is a kind of oddity in personal 
nomenclature which arises from seeming 
For 
instance, a man bearing the name of Jael 
—the wife of Heber the Kenite—lately 
died near Newbury ; a laborer at Ixworth, 


| named Peck, registered his son George 
| Venus in 1877; Margaret Absalom Hughes 


was born near Pontypool in 1878, and 
Noah Oatley recently became a mother in 
the neighborhood of Devizes. Family 
nomenclature will account for all these 
apparent contradictions, and by reference 
to it the explanation of most others like 
them is probably tobe found. The follow- 
ing female names we know to exist as 
cognomens: Alice, Amy, Ann, Arabella, 
Bessey, Betty, Dolly, Eliza, Ellen, Eva, 
Eve, Fanny, Frances, Hagar, Hannah, 


| Harriot, Helen, Hester, Jael, Jane, Judy, 
eries, are freely used as personal appella- | 


Kitty, Leah, Lucy, Mary, Maryan, Ma- 
tilda, Maude, Meggy, Millicent, Molly, 
Nan, Nancy, Nanny, Nell, Patty, Polly, 
Psyche, Rosamond, Ruth, Sall, Sally, Sara, 
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Sarah, Susan, Susanna, and Venus. This 
list by no means exhausts the sum of those 
surnames which coincides with personal 
names of women, but it furnishes all that 
is needed in the way of example. It will 


now be asked, What is the explanation of | 
such family denominations as these? Many | 
of the class are not actually female names | 
at all, but are mere corruptions of men’s | 


names and of other words. 
remainder, however, are acknowledged 
metronymics, ‘These may sometimes point 
to the illegitimate birth of the founders of 
the families bearing them; or they may 
simply indicate that at the point from 
which the cognomen dates the lady rather 
than the lord was the ruling spirit of the 
ancestral household. Of the personal names 
of men which have become surnames, a 


A respectable 


LADY 


large number have -been modified by pre- 
fixes and suffixes, and consequently the 
seeming contradictions now under consid- 
eration cannot be produced through their 
means. But others have retained their 
original shape. The following are or ap- 
pear to be examples of the latter class. 
So singular, however, are the transform- 
ations which take place in family nomen- 
clature, that not every instance quoted can 
be guaranteed as being in reality that which 
it looks like. Absalom, Adam, Ajax, 
Arthur, Balaam, Bertram, Felix, Gabriel, 
Gomer, Hector, Herod, Jack, Jesse, Laz- 
arus, Louis, Matthias, Michael, Noah, 
Oliver, Priam, Ralph, Roderick, Simon, 
Stephen, Toby, Tommy, Valentine, Vin- 
cent, and Zebedee will probably be thought 
specimens enough to produce. 





JANE. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER IV.—A DISAPPOINTMENT. 
THAT morning Winton went with his 
heart beating to Grosvenor Square. He 
was not overawed by the stately stillness of 
the place, the imposing dim vacancy of the 
suite of rooms through which he was led to 
the duchess’s boudoir. He had a fine 
house himself, and everything handsome 
about him, and he did not feel that Lady 
Jane would make any marked descent either 
in comfort or luxury should she abandon 
these gilded halls for his. To tell the truth, 
he thought the gilding was overdone, not 
to say a little tarnished and in questionable 
taste, but that was the fault of the time in 
which it was executed. He was so little 
alarmed that he could notice all this. He 
had seen these rooms before only in the 
evening, when they were full of company, 
and looked very different from now, when 
they lay, in the freshness of the morning, 
all empty and silent, the windows open, 
and the sunblinds down, and nobody visi- 
ble. Naturally the lover looked, as he 
passed through the apartment in which his 
lady lived, for some trace of her habitual 
occupation. Was that hers, that little chair 
by the window, the table with work on it, 
and some books, and a single rose in a 
glass? He would have taken the rose on 
the chance if that solemn personage in front 
of him had not kept within arm’s length. 
VoL. XVIII.—37. 


| There was a portrait of her on the wall, 
| but it did not, of course, do her justice, 
| indeed was an unworthy daub, as anybody 
| could see. Thus he stepped through one 
room after another, treading on air, his 
heart beating, not with apprehension, but 
with soft excitement and happiness. She 
should have a better lodging than this, 
rooms decorated expressly for her, pictures 
of a very different kind; her home should 
be worthy of her, if any mortal habitation 
could ever be worthy of such a beautiful 
soul. In his progress across the ante-room 
and the two great drawing-rooms all this 
went through his mind. Thoughts go so 
quickly. He even arranged the pictures, 
selected with lightning speed what would 
suit her best, decided that a Raphael—it 
must be a Raphael—should hang upon the 
walls of the shrine in which his saint was 
to be specially set; while he walked on, 
glancing with a half smile of contempt at 
the Duke. of Billingsgate, K.G., in his 
peer’s robes, on one side, and a duchess- 
dowager, in a turban, on the other. Good 
heavens, to think of such hideous daubs 
surrounding Jane! But in the new home 
all should be altered. His heart had pal- 
pitated with anxiety yesterday before he 
knew how she would receive his suit—but 
to-day! To-day he had no anxiety at all, 
only an eager desire to get the prelimina- 
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ries over, and to see her, and make her de- 
cide when it was to be. There was no 
reason why they should wait. He was not 
a young barrister (as he might have been 
but for that uncle—bless him !—whose 
goodness he had never duly appreciated till 
now) waiting foran income. He was rich, 
and ready to sign the settlements to-mor- 
row. At the end of the season, just long 
enough to be clear of St. George’s, and 
make sure of a pretty, quiet country church 
to be married in, time enough by turning 
half the best workmen in London into it, 
and devoting himself to d7ic-a-brac with 
all his energies, to turn his little house at 
Winton into a lady’s bower. What more 
was wanted? He had everything arranged 


in his mind before the groom of the cham- | 


bers, entering on noiseless feet, and with a 
voice like velvet, informed her Grace that 
‘*Mr. Winton’’ was about to enter. The 
duchess received him with benignity just 


terminated with stateliness. She had never, | 
Per- | 


he thought, been so beautiful as Jane. 
haps in the majority of cases it is difficult 
to believe that a woman of fifty has been 


as beautiful as her daughter of twenty-five. | 
But | 


And it was true enough in this case. 
nobody could deny that she had a face full 
of fine sense and feeling. It looked some- 
what troubled as well as very serious to-day. 
Winton, however, was ready to allow that 
his gain would be this lady’s loss, and that 
perhaps the duchess was not so anxious to 
get rid of her only daughter as parents 
generally are understood to be. 

‘Sit down, Mr. Winton,’’ shesaid. She 
had not risen from her own chair, but sat 
behind her writing-table, which was laden 
with papers, and across this barrier held 


out her band to him, and gave him a benign | 


but somewhat distant smile. ‘I ought to 
apologize,’’ she added after a moment, “ for 
giving you the trouble of coming to me.”’ 

‘¢ The trouble! but it is my business. I 
should have asked to see the duke if you 
had not so kindly given me this opportu- 
nity—first. I hope I may speak to the 
duke afterwards if I have the happiness to 
satisfy you. You may be sure I can think 
of nothing else till this is all settled.”’ 

“All settled ?’’ she said with a little 
shake of her head. ‘You are young and 
confident, Mr. Winton; you think things 
settle themselves so easily as this. But I 
fear the preliminaries will be more length- 
ened than you suppose. Do you know, I 
wish very much you had consulted me be- 
fore speaking to Jane.” 
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| “Why?” he asked, fixing his eyes upon 
| her with an astonished gaze. Then he ad- 
| ded, ‘I know Lady Jane is a great lady, a 
| princess royal. She is like that. Iama 

little democratic myself, but I acknowledge 
| in her everything that is beautiful in rank. 
| She would be approached like a crowned 
| head.”’ 

‘*Not quite that, perhaps,” said the 
duchess smiling. 

“ With every observance, every ceremony 
—-but then,’”’ he added, ‘‘that is not the 
English fashion, you know, to ask others 
first. One thinks of her herself as the 
only judge.”’ 

The duchess continued to shake her head. 
‘* That is all very well with ordinary girls, 
but Jane’s position is so exceptional. Mr. 
Winton, I hope you will not be disap- 
| pointed or annoyed by what I tell you. 
| Had you asked me, I should have said to 
| you, ‘ No.’”’ 

‘*No!’’ he repeated vaguely, looking 
into her face. He could not even realize 
what her meaning was. 

**T should have said, ‘ Don’t do it, Mr. 
Winton, for your own sake.’ ’’ 

Winton rose up in the excitement of the 
| moment and stood before her like a man 
| petrified. “ Don’t doit! Do youmean 
| Pardon me if I am slow of understanding.”’ 

‘*] mean, seeing it had unfortunately 
| come about that, without being able to help 
| it, you had fallen in love with Jane——”’ 
| 
| 
| 





‘* Unfortunately !’’ 


‘* You do nothing but repeat my words,”’ 
‘es It 
zs, unfortunately—but hear me out first. 
If you had spoken to me, I should have 
| said, ‘Try and get over it, Mr. Winton; 


the duchess cried in a plaintive tone. 


don’t disturb her, poor girl, by telling her. 
| Try if a little trip to America, or tiger- 
shooting, or to be a Zimes correspondent, 
or some other of those exciting things 
which you young men do nowadays, will 
not cure you.’ I should have said, ‘ You 
have not known her very long, it cannot 
have gone very deep.’ I tell you this to 
show you what my advice would have been 
had you asked me before speaking to 
Jane.”’ 

‘*But it is of no use speculating upon 
what we should have done in an imaginary 
case,’’ said Winton. He had awoke from 
his first bewilderment, and began to under- 
stand vaguely that everything was not going 
to be easy for him as he had once thought. 
‘You see I have spoken to her,’’ he said. 
** You frighten me horribly; but then it is 











of no use, considering what you would have | 
done in a totally different case.’’ 

The duchess sighed, and shook her head. | 
‘That is what I should have thought it | 
my duty to say, in view of all the pain and 
confusion that are sure to follow. Do you 
know, Mr. Winton, that her father will 
never listen to you—never !’’ 
a sudden change of tone. 

Winton dropped upon his chair again, 
and stared at her with an anxious counte- | 
nance. | 

‘* knew—I was told that the duke would | 
not be easy to please. And quiteright! I | 
agree with his Grace. I am not half good | 
enough for her; but, then,’’ he added 
after a pause, ‘‘ nobody is. If there is one 
man in the world as worthy as she is, 
neither the duke nor any one knows where 
to find him; and, then,’’ he continued in 
tones more insinuating still, ‘‘ it would not | 
matter now. If that hero were found to- 
morrow, she would not have him, for—she 
has chosen me! I allow that it is the most | 
wonderful thing in the world !’’ said the | 
lover in a rapture which became him ; *‘ but | 
you will find it is true. She has chosen 
me !’’ 

**It may be very true,” said the duchess, 
shaking her head more and more, ‘‘ but the | 
duke will not pay much attention to that. 
I am afraid it is not moral excellence he is 
thinking of. It would be hard, I allow, to 
find anybody as good as Jane. Probably if 
we did, he would turn out to be some poor | 
old missionary or quite impossible person. I 
am afraid that is not at all what her father is 
thinking of.’’ 

“Then tell me what it is. Iam not Prince | 
Charming—but the Wintons have been set- 
tled at Winton since Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, and I am very well off. The settle- 
ments should be—whatever you wish.”’ 

‘Don’t promise too much,’’ said the 
duchess with a smile, ‘‘ for no doubt you | 
have got a family lawyer who will be of a 
very different opinion ; indeed, I hope you 
have, if that is your way of doing business. 
But, alas! the duke will not be satisfied, I 
fear, even with that.’’ 

‘¢ Then what, in the name of Heaven !—I | 
beg you a thousand pardons, duchess. I 
don’t know what I am saying. I have no 
title, to be sure. Is it a title that is neces- | 
sary ?’’ 

‘*T can’t tell you what is necessary,”’ said | 
the duchess, with a tone of impatience. 
“ The duke is—well, the duke is her father ; 
that is all that is to be said. He will never 


she said with | 
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listen to your proposal—never! That is 
why I should have said to you, don’t make 
it. Leave her in her tranquillity, poor 
girl.” 

‘‘ But——”’ Winton cried. He did not 
know what more to say—a protest of all 
his being, that was the only thing of which 
he was capable. 

“But *? the duchess repeated. ‘‘ Yes, 
Mr. Winton, there is always a but. To tell 
the truth, I am not so very sorry that you 
did not ask me after all I should have been 
obliged to tell you what I have now told 
you. But since you have taken it into your 
own hands Iam rather glad. If her father 


_had his way, Jane would never be married 
| at all. 
| thank me so warmly ! 


Oh, don’t be so enthusiastic ; don’t 
I have done nothing 
for you, and I don’t know what I can do 
for you.”’ 


‘*Everything!’’ said Winton. ‘With 


| you to back us it is impossible that any- 


thing can prevail against us. The duke’s 
heart will melt ; he will hear reason.’’ 

A faintly satirical smile came upon the 
mouth of the duke’s wife, who knew better 
than anybody how much was practicable in 
the way of making him hear reason. But 
she did not say anything. She let the 
lover talk. He went on with the convic- 


| tion natural to his generation—that all 


these medizval prejudices were fictitious, 


| and paternal tyranny a thing of the past. 


“ Cruel fathers,” said Winton, “are things 
of the Middle Ages. I am not afraid of 
them any more than I am of the castle 
spectre. The duke will rightly think that 
I am a poor sort of a fellow to ask his 
daughter from him. I ought to have been 


| something very different—better, hand- 
| somer, cleverer.’’ 


‘* You are not at all amiss, Mr. Winton,” 


_ said the duchess, with a gracious smile. 


He made her a bow of acknowledgment, 
and his gratification was great, for who 
does not like to be told that he is con- 


| sidered a fine fellow? But he went on. 


‘* All this I feel quite as much as his Grace 
The thing in my favor is that 
the color flew over his face as he 
called her so, and her mother, though she 
started slightly, acknowledged his rights by 
a little bow of assent, somewhat solemnly 
made, ‘‘ that Jane—’’ he went on repeating 


| the sweet monosyllable, ‘* does not mind my 


inferiority—is satisfied, the darling 
Here his happiness got into his voice as if 
it had been tears, and choked him. The 
duchess bent her head again. 
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- To me that is everything,’’ she said. 

‘¢ How could it be otherwise ?”’ cried the | 
young man; “it zs everything. 
standing ground, of course, of my own; | 
but Jane—loves me! 
be true, and yet it is true. 


| right in this. 


I have no | 


In town he is never quite 
| happy; there are many things that rub the 
_ wrong way. He sees men advanced whom 


| he thinks unworthy of it, and others left 
It is far too good to | out. 


And he thinks society is out of joint, 


The duke will | and cannot quite divest himself of the idea 


not like it, let us allow; but when he sees | that he, or rather we, were born to set it 


that, and that she will not give up, but be | right.’’ 


faithful—faithful to the end of our lives 

Dear duchess, I have the greatest venera- 
tion for your Grace’s judgment, but in this | 
point one must go by reason. Life is not 
a melodrama. 
firm, the father must yield.’’ 


excitement, almost with a peremptory tone, 


smiling a little in spite of himself at the | 


tradition in which even this most sensible 
of duchesses believed. Perhaps a great 
lady of that elevated description is more 
liable than others to believe that the cur- 
rent of events and the progress of opinion 
have little or no effect upon the race, and that 
dukes and fathers are still what they were 
in the fifteenth century. He, this fine pro- 


duction of the nineteenth, was so certain | 


of his opinion that he could not feel any- 
thing but a smiling indulgence for hers. 
On the other side, the duchess was more 
tolerant even than Winton. His certainty 
gave her a faint amusement—his gentle 
disdain of her a lively sense of ridicule; 
but this was softened by her sympathy for 


him, and profound and tender interest in | 


the man whom Jane loved. She was a 
little astonished, indeed,—as what parent 
is not ?—that Jane should have loved this 
man precisely, and no other; but as the 
event called forth all her affection for her 
woman-child, it threw also a beautifying 
reflection upon Jane’s lover. On the whole 
she was satisfied with his demeanor person- 
ally. It-is not every man who will show 
his sentiments in a way which satisfies an 
anxious mother. The duchess, however, 
was pleased with Winton. His look and 
tone when he spoke of her daughter satisfied 
her. He was fond enough, adoring enough, 
reverential enough to content her; and 
how much this was to say ! 

‘*Well,’’ she said, 
may be right, Mr. Winton. You know men 
and human nature, no doubt, better than I 
do, who am only about twice your age,’’ 
she added with a soft little laugh. ‘* Any- 
how, I wish with my whole heart that you 
may prove to be right. The only thing is, 
that it will be prudent not to speak to the 
duke now. Don’t cry out—I know I am 


| means endless suspense. 


| and conclusively as possible. 


, word for yourself. 


‘*we will hope you | 


| never known before. 
| think of him if he submitted ? What would 
| she say if he insisted, and got only failure 


All this the duchess said with a 
little half sigh between the sentences, and 
yet a faint sense of humor, which gave a 
light to her countenance. ‘‘ But in the 
country things go better. Ifhe is ever to be 


So long as the daughter is | moved, as you say, by love and faithfulness, 


| and such beautiful things, it will be in his 
He gave forth this dogma with a little | 


own kingdom, where nobody thwarts him 

and he has everything his own way.”’ 
Winton’s countenance fell at every word. 

What! he who had come hither with the 


|intention of persuading Jane to decide 
| when it should be, was he to go away 


without a word—to be hung up indefinitely, 
to be no farther advanced than yesterday ? 
His whole heart cried out against it, and 
his pride and all that was in him. He 
grew faint, he grew sick with anger and dis- 
appointment and dismay. ‘‘ That means,” 
he said, ‘‘complete postponement; that 
I think you want 
me to give up altogether; you want to 
crush the life out of us altogether !’’ 

‘Of course you will be unjust,’’ said the 
duchess, ‘*I was prepared for that; and 
ungrateful. I am advising what is best for 
you. The duke, I believe, is in the library. 
He is the pink of politeness; he will see 
you at once, I feel sure, if you ask for an 
interview ; but in that case you will never 
darken these doors again. You will be 
shut out from all intercourse with Jane. 
The whole matter will be ended as abruptly 
I know my 
husband ; you will not have time to say a 
You can take what 
course you think best, Mr. Winton, what I 
say to you is for your good; and in the 
meantime, if you do as I wish, everything 


| that I can do for you I will do.’ 


The young man sat and listened to these 
words in mingled exasperation and dismay. 
As she spoke of the duke in his library, 
Winton’s heart jumped up and began to 
thump against his side. Oh, yes, it might 
be decided fast enough. Evidently he 
could have an answer without fail or sus- 
pense on the spot. He sat and gazed at 
her blankly in such a dilemma as he had 
What would Jane 
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and prohibition for his pains? The duchess, 
it was evident, was not speaking lightly. 
She knew what she was talking about. She 
wished him well, too well to let him go on 
to his destruction. But, on the other 
hand, there was the postponement of all 
his hopes, a sickening pause and uncer- 
tainty, a blank quenching of expectation. 
He could do nothing but stare at the 
duchess while she spoke, and for some 
time after. What was he to answer her? 
How calmly these old people sit on their 
height of experience, and look down half- 
smiling upon the frets and agitation of the 
young ones! What was it to her that he— 
even that Jane, who naturally was of far 
more importance—should suffer all these 
pangs of suspense? Probably she would 
smile, and say that life was long, and what 
did it matter for a month or two? A 
month or two! It would be like a century 
or two to them. Sometimes Winton re- 
solved that he would not be silenced ; that 
he would go and have it out with the duke, 
who, after all, was Jane’s father, and could 
not wish his child to be unhappy. And 
then again, as she went on laying the 
alternative before him, his heart would fail 
him. He changed his mind a hundred 


times while she was speaking, and after she 
had ended still gazed on her, with his heart 
in his mouth. 

‘*T don’t wish,’’ he said at last ‘‘ to do 


anything rash. I will submit to anything 
rather than run any risks. But how are we 
to bear the delay? How am [I to bear it? 
and it will be deception as well! I don’t 
see how I am to do it. Do you mean me 
to give her up all the time—go tiger-shoot- 
ing, as you were good enough to suggest ?” 

“Well, there would be no harm in that,” 
said the duchess, with a smile; ‘‘ but I did 
not suggest it in the present circumstances, 
I said, if you had spoken to me first. I ask 
you to wait a month—perhaps two’’ (this 
addition, made as it seemed in gazeté du 
ceur, with rather a pleasant sense of the 
exasperation it would produce in him, 
called forth a muttered exclamation, a 
groan from the victim) ‘‘or perhaps two, 
at the most,’’ the duchess repeated ; 
‘whereas tiger-shooting would take six, at 
least. But, Mr. Winton, I repeat, I force 
you to nothing. There is the bell, and 
the duke is in the library. Ring it, if you 
will, and ask him to see you; he will not 
refuse.’’ 

Winton rose slowly, and went towards 
the bell. But he had not the courage to 
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take this extreme step. ‘‘I suppose I may 
see her sometimes ?’’ he said; ‘* but it will 
be a kind of treachery.’’ 

‘* Her mother does not object ; the case 
is an extreme one,’’ said the duchess, 
though she blushed a little at her own 
sophistry. ‘* What he does not know will 
not do him any harm.”’ 

“‘Tt will be deception,’’ said Winton, 
shaking his head, and he made another 
step towards the bell. Then he turned 
back again. ‘‘ How often may I see her? 
If we take your way, you will not be hard 
upon us?”’ he said. 

‘*But it will be deception,’’ said the 
duchess solemnly. 

‘*T know that; that is what revolts me. 
Still, as you say, what he dces not know 
will not do him any harm.”’ 

The duchess laughed, and then she grew 
grave suddenly. “Mr. Winton, I feel as if 
I were betraying my husband ; but at the 
present moment my child has the first 
claim upon me. It is her happiness that is 
at stake. I will not prevent you from 
meeting—you are both old enough to know 
your own minds. I will do nothing to put 
off Jane from a woman’s natural career. 
It is doing evil, perhaps, that good may 
come; but we must risk it. Come here, 
but not too often; I will take the respon- 
sibility ; and when we go to Billings, Lady 
Germaine will invite you, and you can try 
your fortune then. I will prepare the way 
as much asI can. I don’t give you great 
hopes when all is done,’’ she said, shaking 
her head. 

“ And after?” said Winton, turning once 
more with a kind of desperation towards 
the bell. 

‘* «Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,’ ’’ said the duchess piously. 

But oh, the difference when he walked 
out crestfallen through all the big drawing- 
rooms! Not a word about when it was to 
be. No sort of arrangement, consultation, 
possible. Everything had seemed so near 
when he came—so near that he could 
almost touch it. Now everything had been 
pushed far off into the vague. He had 
seen Jane indeed, but in her mother’s 
presence, which made her happy enough, 
but him only partly happy. Was this how 
it was to be? The duchess indeed was 
writing at her table, taking no notice of 
them. But still it was very different from 
what he had hoped. He did not perceive 
the bad pictures or the over-gilding as he 
| went away. The place looked like a prison 
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to him, wit was dark oad stifling. “Lady | | ieee we etiam his consent at last, as 


Jane indeed accompanied him through the | 


rooms. She gave him the rose which he 
had thought of stealing as he came, and 


in advance. ‘* You will be sure to go 
wherever we are going,’’ she said, and 


called him Reginald with a blush and a | 
tone of sweetness that went straight to his 


heart. But nevertheless his disappoint- 
ment, he thought, was almost more than he 
could bear. 


CHAPTER V.—THE ANTICIPATIONS OF LADY 
JANE. 

Lapy JANE, it will easily be understood, 
did not look upon the matter at all from 
the same point of view. A girl, however 
much she may be in love, is seldom anxious 
for a peremptory marriage such as—when 
there is no great sacrifice involved—suits 
the bolder sex. She loves to play with her 
happiness, to prolong the sweet time when, 
without any violent breach of other habits, 
even any change of name, she can enjoy 
the added glory of this crown of life. She 


accompanied Winton through the great | 
silent rooms with a sense of perfect, quiet 
happiness which was exactly in accordance 


with the summer morning—the fresh, soft 
air in which there was no sunshine, but a 
flood of subdued light, and in which every 
sound had a tone of enchantment, though 
not music. 
dwell in such an atmosphere of delicate 
delight, which had no fact to vulgarize it, 


fied, less happy. And he would have been 
angry to see that she was so happy. Such 


are the differences between those most near | 


to each other. He kissed the rosebud and 
her hands, as with a sense of daring beyond 
words, she put it into his coat; but he 
wanted something more. 
have been angry with her; he felt a desire 
to say something brutal. ‘*‘ How can you 
be satisfied to deceive your father?’’ he 
asked. ‘It will be clandestine ” He 
had the cruelty to say this, though next 
moment he was horrified, and begged her 
pardon, metaphorically on his knees. 

** Clandestine !”’ 
surprise,—she made allowance for a man’s 
rough way of speaking,—‘‘oh, no; my 
father has never entered into all the cir- 
cumstances. So long as my mother ap- 
proves ie 


| looking at him with her soft eyes. 


| as no words could describe. 
| love, and may be seen glorifying many an 


It suited her gentle nature to | 


Yes, he could | 


| ness at this stage. 
she said, with a little | 


| might be small. 
‘*But,’’ Winton cried, in his ferocity, | business. 


the duchess thinks, will you venture to 


| oppose him then, or will you send me 
| away?’’ 
told him all their engagements for a week | 


‘*Ah, never that!’’ said Lady Jane, 
They 
were not brilliant eyes, but when she 
looked at him there came over them a cer- 
tain liquid light, a melting radiance such 
The light was 


unremarkable orb. It made hers so ex- 
quisite that they dazzled the beholder, 


especially the happy beholder who knew 
| this was for him. But he was not satisfied 


even with that. 

“ Suppose,” he went on, “that the duke 
were to open that door and walk in now,— 
as he has a good right to do into his own 
drawing-room,—what would come of it? 
Would you take your hand out of mine, 
and bid me good-bye like a stranger ?”’ 

Her hand, indeed, slid out of his at the 
suggestion, and a little tremor ran through 
her frame; but the next moment she raised 


| her head and put her hand lightly within 


his arm. ‘If you think I am without 
courage !’’ she said—then added with a 


| smile, ‘‘ when it is necessary ; but at present 


it is not necessary.’’ 

‘¢Then you will not, whatever happens, 
give me up?—not even if the foundations 
of the earth are shaken, not even if the 
duke says ‘ No’ ?” he cried, partly furious, 


| partly satirical, catching at the hand which 
| was on his arm. 

but only an ecstasy of feeling. She was | 
disappointed to find that he was less satis- | 


His violence gave her a little shock, and 
the savage satire of the tone in which he 


, named her father distressed Lady Jane. 


‘*You must not speak so,’’ she said, with 
her soft dignity ; ‘‘the duke is my father. 
But you do not know me if you think that 
anything will change me.’’ Then, indeed, 
Winton felt a little ashamed of himself, 
and began to realize that he did not yet 
know all of this gentle creature who was 
going to be his wife. She parted with him 
at the door of the ante-room, and went 
back through her mother’s boudoir to her 
own retirement. Next to being with the 
objet aimé, being alone is the purest happi- 
She kissed her mother, 
who was busy at her writing-table, in pass- 
ing. The duchess was deep in calculation, 
not how she would make her ends meet, 
which was impossible, but how near she 
could draw them together, so that the gap 
It is a sad and harassing 
She paused only a moment to 
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pat her child on her soft cheek, and reflect | 
within herself how beautifying was this | 
love which in youth is full of enchantment 
and illusion, and then returned to her 
figures. When the ends will meet, what 
pleasure there is even in the pain of draw- 
ing them together! but when no miracle 
will do this, when there must always remain 
a horrible chasm between! Fifty remained 
thus at work in the finance department, 
while Twenty-five went lightly away to 
think over her happiness. It must be 
allowed that Lady Jane was not quite 
young enough—she ought to have been but 
twenty, by rights; but her maturity only 
added to the exceeding fullness of her enjoy- 
ment. There is something sweet in being 
awakened late ; it prolongs the morning, it 
keeps the ‘‘ vision splendid’’ a little longer 
in one’s eyes. The unfulfilled even has a 
glory of its own, which people who are 
bigoted in belief of the ordinary canons of 
romance are slow to perceive. ‘This pre- 





served to Lady Jane, at an age when girl- 
hood is over, its most perfect fragrance and 
charm. 

Presently, however, the sweet vagueness 
of her anticipations began to open into 
‘ other thoughts. 


She had been so pre- 
served by her stately up-bringing and the 
traditions which she had felt to centre in 
her from knowledge of fact and the world, 
that she knew little at all about money, or 
the power it has to bridge over social differ- 
ences. When she allowed her heart to go 
out to Reginald Winton, she did. so with 
the most absolute conviction that it in- 
volved a great descent in rank and abandon- 
ment of luxury. She would have to put | 
off the coronet from her head, she believed, | 
the princess royal’s myrtle crown. She | 
would have to learn a great many things, | 
both to do and to do without. She had | 
heard of Winton House, which was a small | 
place, and probably she had heard of the | 
house in town. But the latter had alto- | 
gether dropped out of her mind, and she 
knew very well that a squire’s little manor | 
would be very different from Billings, and | 
would require from its mistress an existence | 
of a kind unknown to all her previous ex- 
periences. She would have to superintend | 
her own household, if not to make her 
maids spin, according to the usage of old | 
times, at least to direct the housemaids, 

and know how things ought to be done. 

Though her father was in reality much less 

rich than the man whom she had chosen 

for her husband, she was entirely in the | 





| 


| zing was indescribable. 


dark on this point, and her mind awoke 
to a sense of a hundred requirements of 
which she knew nothing. She had been 
like a star, and dwelt apart (if it is not 
profane to apply such words to a young 
lady of the nineteenth century) as much as 
any poet. But now love and duty bade 
her come down from these heights, and 
learn how people walk along the common 
ways. She addressed herself to this task 
without a grudge, with glad alacrity and 
readiness, but she was a little puzzled, it 
must be admitted, to know how to begin. 
The first person to -whom she addressed 
herself (for naturally Lady Jane was shy of 
betraying her motive or letting it be known 
that the inquiries she made were for her 
own benefit) was her maid, who was as 
superior a young person and as much like 
a waiting gentlewoman as it was possible to 
find. Lady Jane was aware, of course, 
that Arabella’s family (for this was the dis- 
tinguished name she bore) were not in the 
same position as Mr. Winton. But in that’ 
sad deficiency of perspective which we 
have already noted as one of the draw- 
backs of rank, she felt it possible that 
Arabella’s knowledge of how life was con- 
ducted at her end of the social circle would 
be more useful than her own to Reginald 
Winton’s wife. She opened the subject 
in, it must be avowed, a very uncompro- 
mising and artless way one evening while 
Arabella stood behind her, partially visible 
in the large mirror before which she sat, 
brushing out her long and abundant hair. 
It was very fine and silky, and made very 
little appearance when smoothly wound 
round the back of her head ; but when it 


| was being brushed out it was like a veil,— 


soft and dreamy and illimitable, spreading 
out almost as far as the operator chose in a 
cloud of soft darkness,—‘‘ like twilight, 
too, her dusky hair.’’ A lady’s maid is 
very much wanting in the spirit of her pro- 
fession if she is indifferent to the fact that 
her mistress has fine hair. Generally it is 


| the thing of which she is most proud ; and 


Arabella held this sentiment in the warmest 
way. Her scorn of chignons and of friz- 
** You should just 
see my lady’s hair when it is down,’’ she 


‘would say, almost crying over the fact, 


which she could not ignore, that the hair 
of many other ladies, when it was up, 
greatly exceeded in appearance and volume 
the soft locks of Lady Jane. It was while 
Arabella was employed in this way that her 
mistress, looking at her in a glass, said 
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suddenly, ‘‘If you were going to be mar- 
ried, Arabella, what should you do to pre- 
pare for it? I want very much to know.’’ 

‘* My lady !” cried the girl, with a violent | 
start. She let the brush fall from her hand | 
with the fright it gave her, and then, with- 
out any warning, she began tocry. ‘ In- 
deed, indeed, I never could make up my 
mind to leave your ladyship,—not in a 
hurry like he wants me to,—never, never ; 
at least till you were suited,” Arabella 
said. 

**Oh!’’ cried Lady Jane, turning round, 
‘*then you really werethinking. Idid not 
know of that, I assure you ; I never thought 
of it. Are you really going to be married, 
Arabella ?” 

‘*Itis none of my doing,’’ the girl said ; 
** indeed, I told him I couldn’t make up 
my mind to leave, but he says—you know, 
my lady, men find always a deal to say i 

‘*Do they?’’ said Lady Jane, with a | 
soft laugh of sympathy. Yes, it was true, | 
they had a deal to say ; and then sometimes 
when they were silent, that said still more. 
She paused upon this recollection, with a | 
soft wave of pleasure going over her; and | 
then,—perhaps not so anxious to under- | 
stand Arabella as to follow out her own 
thoughts,—‘‘ Tell me,’’ she said, ‘‘ when 
you go away from me, Arabella, out of 
Billings and out of Grosvenor Square, into 
a little, small house, how does it feel to 
you? Do you dislike it very much? Is it 
very wretched? I should like to know 
how you feel about it. One day here in 
these large rooms, and the next in a tiny 
little place, without servants, without any 
conveniences. It is only lately that I have 
thought about this, but I want to know. 
Nobody can tell me so well as you.”’ 

**Oh, my lady,’’ cried Arabella, ‘‘ don’t | 
you know without telling? Why, its home! 
That makes all the difference; though it’s | 
a little place, yet it’s your own.”’ | 

Lady Jane’s eyes still remained unsatis- 
fied, though she said ‘‘ To be sure,’’ vaguely. 
“To be sure,” she repeated ; “‘ but then here 
you have everything done for you, and 
everything is nice. You cannot have the | 
same at home.” 

‘*No, my lady, but it’s so nice and fresh | 
there ; no carpets and things to catch the | 
dust, except in the parlor, but that is only | 
for Sundays. The floors all so white and 
fresh, the plates and the dishes shining, the 
fire so cheerful. I can’t deny,’’ said 
Arabella, her tone of delight sinking to 
one of candid avowal, ‘‘ that the parlor | 





| 





| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
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| 


| Lady Jane softly. 


| yourself. 


| to do, and to live with 


| sit in the afternoons. 


is—well, my lady, it is a dreadful little 
place ; and poor mother is so proud of it! 


| It is not so nice as the room the under- 


housemaids have their tea in. I feel just 
as if I were one of the inferior servants 
when I sitthere. But the kitchen,—if your 
ladyship took a fancy to playing at being 
poor, like the French queen did, you know, 
my lady,—it would be quite nice enough 
even for you.” 

‘*You should not say ‘like the French 
queen did ;’ that is bad grammar,” said 
‘*T shan’t play at being 
poor, Arabella, but perhaps some day 
All this you have been saying is about your 
home, but that was not what I asked. If 
you were going to be married, what would 
you do? Youcould not keep any servants ; 
you would have to do all sorts of things 
Do you think it will be a dread- 
ful sacrifice to make ?”’ 

Arabella gave her lady’s hair a few tugs, 
perhaps unconsciously, to hide a little emo- 
tion, perhaps with a little gentle indigna- 
tion at her mistress’s humble estimate of 
her prospects. ‘‘It is not so low as you 
think, my lady,’’ she said. ‘ He is a care- 
ful young man that has saved a little, and 
can give mea nice home and keep me a 
servant. I’ll have no dirty work to do 
nor need to soil my fingers. He thinks, 
like your ladyship, that it will be a great 
sacrifice ; but what can a girl have better, 
mother says, than a good steady husband 
and anice home? And I think so, too.’’ 

Lady Jane smiled with gentle sympathy. 
“And so do I, Arabella. Still that is not 
the question I was asking. It will be a 
small house, I suppose, and one little maid. 
And I suppose you will have many things 
Here she 
paused, blushing for her own want of per- 
ception. ‘‘ You are accustomed to things 
very much the same as mine,’’ she con- 
tinued softly, ‘‘and it must be different. 
How will you put up with it, or shall you 
not mind? Only a few little rooms, per- 
haps, to live in.”’ 

“«Oh, my lady,” said Arabella, ‘‘a few! 
We shall have a little parlor where I can 
What could any one 
wish for more? Your ladyship yourself, or 
even the duchess, though you have all the 
castle to choose from, you can’t sit in more 
than one room ata time. And it has often 
surprised me, my lady, to see how, with all 
those beautiful drawing-rooms and all their 
grand furniture, your ladyship and the 
duchess will prefer quite a little bit of a 
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place to sitin. Look at the morning-room 
at the castle! And her Grace’s boudoir 
here is quite small in comparison. I can’t 
see that it will make much difference to 
me.”’ 

“That is a very just observation, Ara- 
bella,’’ said Lady Jane. “I wonder I 
never thought of it before. Nobody can 
sit in more than one room ata time, it is 
quite true ; that is all one really needs. I 
am very much obliged to you for putting it 
so clearly.”’ 

‘© Yes, my lady,’’ said Arabella, with a 
little courtesy of acknowledgment. She 
was pleased, but not so much surprised as 
might have been expected. She was fond 
of her mistress, and had a great reverence 
for her in her way, but she was aware that 
in practical matters she herself was far 
‘more likely to be right than Lady Jane. 
And then she proceeded on her own ac- 
count to give many particulars which were 
very satisfactory to herself and inspired her 
mistress with great interest, but threw no 
further light upon the point which occupied 
her mind. She smiled to herself after- 
wards, with a mixture of sympathy and 
amusement, to think that Arabella was 
going to be married, too. But in the mean- 
time that new light as to the number of 
rooms which were indispensable did her 
a great deal of good, and threw much 
light upon the chief subject of her 
thoughts. 

Her next inquiries were addressed to a 
very different kind of counsellor. It was 
well for Lady Jane that she was not on 
womanly confidential terms with her sister- 
in-law, or it would have been very difficult 
to keep the secret of her love from that 
acute observer. As it was, the curiosity of 


Susan was much awakened by some of her | 


questions. She asked her, ‘‘ What do girls 
in the other classes do when they are pre- 
paring for their marriage?’’ Lady Jane 
would not say the lower classes, partly lest 
she might offend Lady Hungerford, partly 
because of a delicate sense she had that 
deficiency of any kind should not be made 
a mark for those who suffered under it. 
Lady Jane’s politeness was such that among 
blind people she would have thought it 
right to assume that blindness was the com- 
mon rule of life, and to suppress in her talk 
any invidious distinction of herself as a 
person who saw. 

‘*What do they do when they are pre- 
paring for their marriage? Why, dear, 
they generally spend most of their time, 





and far too much of their thoughts, in 
buying their wedding-clothes.”’ 

‘¢That is so in all classes,’’ said Lady 
Jane ; ‘‘ but still that cannot be everything. 
Some must be bent upon doing their best 
in their new life. Those, for instance, who 
have not much money.”’ 

“‘T am afraid I cannot tell you,’’ said 
Susan, ‘‘ for I never was in that predica- 
ment. My people, you know, were vulgar, 
and it was a great rise in the world for me, 
of course, to marry Hungerford.”’ 

‘*T do not think you have ever thought 
it that,’’ said Lady Jane. 

‘*Haven’t 1? I ought to have, then. It 
was a great rise, but my people were never 
poor. A good girl who is going to marry 
aclerk, or that sort of thing, buys a cookery 
book, I believe, and has her husband’s 
slippers warmed for him when he comes 
home. She finds out all the cheap shops, 
and puts down her expenses every day in a 
book. That is all I know.’’ 

‘*T was not thinking of a clerk’s wife. 
I was thinking rather of a genteman, in the 
country, for instance—not great people, 
but perfectly #zce, and as—as good as our- 
selves, you know. If a girl wanted very, 
much to do her duty, I wonder what she . 
would do ?”’ 

‘It would depend very much upon her 
husband’s requirements, I should say. If 
he was a fox-hunter, she would probably 
ride a great deal, and find out all about 
horses and dogs; if he was studious, she 
would pay a little attention to books. All 
that wears off after a little time,’’ said Lady 
Hungerford. ‘‘ But at the beginning, when 
a girl is not used to it, and is making experi- 
ments, she takes up all her husband’s fads 
and attempts to humor him. By and by, 
of course, everything finds its level, and 
she lets him alone and follows her own 
way.” 

“You think, then, that it does not make 
much difference what one does,’’ said Lady 
Jane. 

‘*What one does! You do not mean 
yourself, I suppose? Crown princesses are 


| above all that sort of thing; they are too 
| magnificent for human nature’s daily food. 


You will be married by proxy, no doubt, 
when the time comes, in Westminster Ab- 
bey.”’ 

rf Which means I shall never be married 
at all,’ said Lady Jane, with subdued 
pleasure and a delightful sense of her own 
superior knowledge. She smiled with such 
a tender softness that her lively sister-in- 
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law, who, if not formed in a very delicate 
mould, was yet capable of kind impulse, 
and clever enough to understand the supe- 
riority of the spotless creature beside her, 
had a moment of shame and self-reproach. 

‘* If you are not, it will be all the worse 
for somebody,’’ she said. ‘‘ When I was 
married, I used to watch Hungerford to find 
out what he wanted me to do; but I soon 
tired of that, for he never wanted me to do 
anything. Most men like you to strike out 
your own line, and never mind them. 
That is why I say everything finds its level. 
The most dreadful thing in the world isa 
woman who is always studying to do her 
duty and watching her husband to anticipate 
his wishes. ‘They don’t like to have their 
wishes anticipated. They like to state them 
honestly, and have the satisfaction of get- 
ting what they want. They are strange 
creatures, men, The best thing is to strike 


out your own line, and never interfere with 
It is always most satisfactory in the 


theirs. 
end.”’ 

Lady Jane made no answer to this ex- 
cept by a little sigh, in which Lady Hun- 
gerford, to her great astonishment, noticed 
an impatient sound. ‘‘ What is it you 
want to know ?”’ she said. ‘‘ Why are you 
asking me such questions?’’ But Lady 
Jane made no reply. She had got a little 
enlightenment from Arabella, but none 
from this woman of the world. How to 
manage her husband was not a question 
which disturbed her. The clerk’s wife 
studying the cookery-book pleased her more 
than the lady who first tried to humor her 
husband’s fads and then struck out her own 
line. In such a person the sweet and true 
but not too lively intelligence of Lady 
Jane had little interest. She dwelt on the 
other with a tender sympathy. After all, 
it was not entirely in the light of the hus- 
band that she regarded this new life. She 
wanted to put herself in tone with it, to 
understand its requirements for herself as 
well as for him. She retired into her own 
chamber and thought it out in the quiet 
which, even in London, is possible in a 
great house. It would not be possible, per- 
haps, to have every room cushioned and 
every noise stopped before it reached her 
as here. Lady Jane imagined herself step- 
ping down into a world of noise and bustle 
and duties quite unknown toher. It would 
be her business to bring harmony out of 
that ; not to confront the guillotine, as she 
once thought, but perhaps to do something 
even harder, to overcome the petty and 








small, even the sordid, perhaps, and show 
what her order was capable of, and what a 
thing it wasto be a woman. A soft enthu- 
siasm filled her for those unknown, humble 
duties. As for giving up, what was there 
to give up? Arabella’s philosophy gave 
her ashield against every suggestion of loss. 
You can’t sit in more than one room ata 
time if you have a hundred to choose from. 
To think that a girl like that should find 
the true solution of the parable, without 
knowing anything about it, which the wisest 
heads shook over! Lady Jane, with that 
enlightenment, did not feel the least fear. 
Next time she was out without supervision 
she drove to a bookseller’s, and bought all 
the books she could find upon household 
economy. ‘‘ How to Live on Three Hun- 
dred a Year” was one of these volumes. 
With this she did not quite sympathize, 
feeling it too fine and elaborate. Her in- 
stinct told her that domestic economy, to be 
beautiful, must be more spontaneous and 
not so labored, and that some things were 
tawdry and some sordid in the arrangement 
laid down. She thought over the prob- 
lems in this book with great conscientious- 
ness. She thought a French cook would 
be much the best to start with, for they 
were so economical. She thought plate 
would be the cheapest thing to use, since it 
never breaks. But with a few mistakes of 
this kind, which were inevitable, and which 
experience would set right in three months, 
Lady Jane made herself out a beautiful 
programme for her behavior as a poor man’s 
wife. It gave her a sense of elation to 
feel that. at the least she could do some- 
thing, and qualify herself for fulfilling a 
heroic destiny. She was quite uncon- 
scious of either downfall or humiliation. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE ART OF STRATEGY. 

But the duchess’s thoughts were of a 
more serious kind, and it was she who 
through all had the most difficult part to 
play. 

Perhaps five or six years before, when 
Lady Jane was in the first bloom of woman- 
hood, her mother would have thought but 
little of Reginald Winton as a husband for 
her child. She would have preferred, need 
it be said, another set of strawberry leaves ; 
or even an earl with a good estate would 
have seemed to her a more suitable match. 
But as the years went on, and it became 
apparent to her that what with Lady Jane’s 
own visionary stateliness, and the known 
folly of her father, it was quite possible that 
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there might be no match for her daughter at 
all, her ideas were sensibly modified. It did 
not seem to her at all desirable that Lady 
Jane should remain Lady Jane forever. 
The duchess had experienced no absolute 
blessedness in life. Her husband had given 
her infinite trouble, her son had by no 
means realized her ideal, and her daughter 
had gone beyond it, and sometimes vexed 
her as much by very excellence as Hunger- 
ford did by his commonplace nature. But 
still she thought it better to be thwarted 
and disappointed at the head of a family 
than to sicken of solitude and pine out of 
it. She thought the same for her daughter, 
though indeed Lady Jane’s character would 
have lent itself much better to the maiden 
state than that of her more practical and 
active-minded mother. She had, too, a 
still more stringent reason, not of an ab- 
stract character atall. She knew that some 
time or other a crash must come. The 
duke had never denied himself in his life, 
and he was not likely, of his own free will, 
to begin now. But as everything has to be 
paid for sooner or later, one way or another, 
she knew very well the time was coming 
when their fictitious fortunes would col- 
lapse, and it would be known to all the 


world that their income was not enough to 
support them, and that they were burdened 
with debts which they could not pay. And 
indeed it often seemed to her that she would 
be glad when the crash came—except for 


Jane. Notwithstanding her desire that it 
should come and be done with, she was 
ready to fight with all her strength to keep 
it off till Jane should be out of its reach. 
And Winton, she felt, had stepped in in the 
very nick of time. She was under no de- 
lusion such as filled the mind of her daugh- 
ter about Winton’s poverty. She knew 
exactly what his standing was, and that 
though he was not a brilliant match, he 
was good enough for any girl, however ex- 
alted, who had no fortune to speak of, of 
her own. He was more satisfactory in ap- 
pearance and manners and character, than 
three-fourths of the eligible men in Eng- 
land, and in fact he was himself eminently 
eligible, a man whom no parent (in full 
possession of his senses) could possibly de- 
spise. The duke was not in full possession 
of his senses on this point, but his wife 
could not see the justice of allowing her 
daughter’s future to be spoiled by this par- 
tial insanity on the part of her husband. 
It is a fine thing for a wife to obey her hus- 
band, but the duchess was perhaps a little im- 





patient of the yoke. She had never gone 
against him, save for his good. She had 
submitted sorrowfully to the consequences 
of his follies when she found herself power- 
less to restrain them. But she said to her- 
self almost sternly that she would not allow 
Jane to be ruined. Let him say what he 
would, this excellent husband, this good, 
nice, well-off man should not be repulsed. 
If she could persuade the duke to hear rea- 
son, so much the better; but if not But 
she did not like domestic dissension and a 
breach of the decorum of life more than 
another, and the thought that she might 
be compelled to place herself in active op- 
position to her husband distressed her be- 
yond measure. 

The duchess laid her plans with great 
and anxious care. She invited Winton to 
the few stately gatherings which were still 
to be held in Grosvenor Square, and she 
threw him in the duke’s way, prompting him 
beforehand with subjects such as would 
please that arbiter of fate. It was nosmall 
trial of endurance for both Winton and 
Lady Jane, but the success of the attempt 
so far seemed great. The duke noticed 
the genial commoner who was so ready to 
interest himself in his Grace’s favorite sub- 
jects. He even asked, “ Who is this Mr. 
Winton ?”’ with an interest which made the 
duchess’s heart beat. She gave asketch of 
her protégé off-hand, laying great stress 
upon the antiquity of his lineage. ‘‘ Ah, 
oh,’’ the duke said indifferently. He was 
not impressed, nor did it make any differ- 
ence to him that this gentleman, whose 
family had been settled for so many hun- 
dred years in their manor, had recently had 
a great accession of wealth. He asked no 
further questions about -him, and yawned 
when the duchess said that she had thought 
of inviting him to form one of the usual 
autumn party at Billings. ‘*Oh, no, I 
have no objections,’’ his Grace said ; 
‘*there must always, I suppose, be a few 
nobodies to fill up ‘the corners.’’ This, 
after his transitory show of interest, was 
like a cold douche to the duchess. But 
she did not allow herself to be dismayed. 
She managed, as a great lady can always 
manage, to get Winton a great number of 
invitations to her own magnificent circle, 
and threw him perpetually in her husband’s 
way. Some of her friends and contempo- 
raries more than suspected the duchess’s 
game. But she kept a brave and cheerful 
front to them all, and never allowed her- 
self to be found out; and not only had she 
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to contrive all this, and baffle all beholders, 
but she had likewise a struggle to maintain 
even with the man whose cause she was up- 
holding. He wanted, forsooth, to make 
quicker progress. He wanted to see more 
of his betrothed. He wanted to have it 
announced to all the world. He was more 
impracticable, more unreasonable than ever 
man was, although she was wearing herself 
out in efforts to help him. Lady Jane did 
not say a word, but she looked at her 
mother’s proceedings with a gentle surprise 
and high, silent wonder, keeping herself 
aloof from all the plottings, avoiding the 
subject altogether. It wasall done for Jane, 
but Jane disapproved, and blamed her 
mother in her heart. This was the un- 
kindest cut of all. Notwithstanding, the 
duchess held by her point; there was no 
other way todo it. When she gave Win- 
ton her invitation to Billings, he received 
it in the most uncomfortable way. He 
colored high; he rose up and paced about 
the room. ‘‘If I am to come asan impos- 
tor, I would rather not come at all,’’ he 
said; ‘‘if I may come as Jane’s affi- 
anced ay 

‘* How can that be, Mr. Winton, unless 
her father gives his consent ?”’ 

To this Winton made no reply, except a 
peevish ‘I cannot go on false pretenses 
any more.’’ 

‘* You have met the duke six times, with- 
out rushing at him with a request for his 
daughter! Is that what you call false pre- 
tenses? Jacob served for Rachel seven 
years.” 

‘* Ah! and so would I; but he had it 
out with her father first. He did not hang 
about and profess to be there only for 
Laban's agreeable conversation ; that makes 
all the difference.”’ 

‘¢T think he could have stood that; he 
had a robust conscience,’’ said the duchess, 
with a smile. And then she added, ‘1 
am trying to do whatI can for you. If 
you will not agree, I cannot help it.’’ 

‘*T suppose I must agree. ‘There does 
not seem anything else for me to do,’’ he 
said ; which was the most ungracious reply 
she ever had to that invitation, which was 
rarely extended to any one of so little im- 
portance. At Billings, Lady Germaine’s 
principle of asking people who would amuse 
her was never resorted to. The people who 
were asked were very noble and splendid 
people, but they were not amusing, as a 
rule. It was such a compliment to Winton 
as the uninitiated could not understand. 





But there were, of course, a great many 
people who knew better than the duchess 
herself did the intention with which this 
invitation was given. Lady Hungerford, 
for instance, sitting quietly with her hus- 
band after dinner, having heard of it that 
morning, suddenly astonished him by burst- 
ing out into a great fit of laughter. As 
nothing had been said to account for this, 
and Lord Hungerford’s company of itself 
was not calculated to produce hilarity, he 
was much surprised, and at once requested 
to know what she was laughing about. 

**Oh, it is nothing,’’ she said. ‘‘ Your 
mother is asking young Winton, the man, 
you know, who has that pretty house in 
Kensington, to go to Billings, for the 
shooting.”’ 

‘*Is that so very funny?’’ said Lord 
Hungerford. 

‘Don’t you see, you thick-head,” said 
his wife, who was not, perhaps, so exquisite 
in her language as became her present 
rank, ‘‘she has taken it into her head that 
he will do for Jane, and she thinks by 
taking him down to Billings that she will 
get your father to consent ?”’ 

‘*For Jane!’’ said Hungerford in dis- 
may. 

‘* That is your mother’s little plan. But 
what amuses me is to see that she thinks 
she will get your father to consent.’’ 

But it did not appear that Hungerford 
found the same amusement in the thought. 
He was slow of intelligence, and took some 
time to master it. “For Jane!’’ he said 
at least half a dozen times over during the 
course of the evening, and when he next 
met his mother he proceeded at once to 
investigate the matter. 

‘What is this I hear about Regy Win- 
ton?’’ he said. ‘Susan tells me you are 
thinking of him for Jane.’’ 

‘*Susan is so well informed ”” said 
the duchess, with a little redness of indig- 
nation. ‘‘ But I think you know Jane well 
enough to be aware that thinking of any 
one for her would not do much good.”’ 

‘*That is what I thought,’’ Hungerford 
said, falling readily into the snare. “ But it 
wouln’t be at all a bad thing,’’ he added, 
‘if it could be brought about. He has 
plenty of money, and nothing against him ; 
and Jane isn’t quite so young as she was, 
don’t you know.”’ 

This was true enough; but that such a 
question should be discussed between her 
son and his wife made the duchess’s blood 
boil. ‘‘I am not so clever as Susan and 








you, Hungerford,’’ she said, with fine 
satire. ‘* You will manage your daughter’s 
marriage, I don’t doubt, a thousand times 
better than I shall ever manage mire.”’ 

. “ What has that to do with it?” Hunger- 
ford said, surprised, for he was not quick 
in his intellects. But he added, as he went 
away, ‘* Ishould think Regy Winton would 
be a very good man for Jane.’’ 

The duchess was very angry, and declined 
altogether to take her son into her con- 
fidence. But yet she was sustained in her 
mind by this volunteered opinion, and 
went on with more boldness. They were 
all very glad to get out of London, as soon 
as the duke thought it right to withdraw 
that support which he felt himself bound to 
give to the empire and the constitution by 
going totown every year. His countenance 
expanded as they left that limited world in 
which a duke is almost as a common man, 
and has to submit to see a simple com- 
moner considered much more important 
than himself. He preferred the country, 
if for nothing else, on that score. There 
was space to move about in, and the whole 
district bowed down before him. He 
smoothed out even during the journey, 
though it was by railway, which is a leveling 
and impertinent way of traveling. The 
duke’s carriage had large labels of ‘‘ en- 
gaged”’ plastered upon it. But still such a 
thing had been as that a lawless traveler, a 
being without veneration or feeling, had 
seized upon the door-handle and attempted 
to make an entrance. Nevertheless, even 
with these drawbacks, the duke already 
began to show the genial influence of going 
out of town. And to think that the wife of 
his bosom should have taken advantage of 
this in the disingenuous way she did! It 
was not absolutely on the journey, but on 
that first evening at home, when the noble 
pair took, as had been their habit since 
before any one could remember, a little 
stroll together after dinner in the cool of 
the evening under the ancestral shades; 
and just when his Grace had looked round 
him with a sigh of satisfaction, and an- 
nounced that woods were better than bricks 
and mortar, which was a remark he made 
habitually in about the same spot, on about 
the same day of every year. 

‘*That is very true,’’ the duchess said 
(as she always said on similar occasions), 
‘‘and there are no trees like our own 
trees. I hope her native air,’’ added the 
crafty woman, ‘‘will do something for 
Jane.”’ 

VoL. XVIII.—38. 
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“For Jane! Is there anything the matter 
with Jane ?’’ said her august papa. 

‘*T felt sure you must have observed it; 
you are always so keen-sighted where Jane 
is concerned. I have thought she looked 
pale ; and she has a little air of—what shall 
I call it—preoccupation.”’ 

‘‘T do not see,’’ said the duke, half in- 
dignantly, ‘‘ what she can have to be pre- 
occupied about.”’ 

‘*She has always been so tenderly cared 
for, that is true. But we must remember 
that she is no longer a girl, and there are 
thoughts which come into one’s mind which 
it is difficult to avoid.” 

‘*What thoughts? A young lady in 
Jane’s position need have no thoughts that 
can give her any trouble. I hope that even 
in these revolutionary times, when every- 
thing is going to pieces, the house of Bil- 
lings is still sufficiently secure for that.’’ 

**Yes, yes; there is no doubt on that 
question. Jane has no doubt,” the duchess 
said, correcting herself. ‘‘ But there are 
problems, you know, which occupy the 
mind. It is a revolutionary age, as you 
say, and even young women are not exempt. 
Besides, if you will let me say so, by the 
time a girl has come to be five-and-twenty, 
she often begins to feel, you know—that to 
be only her father’s daughter is not quite 
enough for her—that she wants some sort 
of standing of her own.’’ 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that stich 
thoughts as these have ever entered the 
mind of Jane?’’ said the duke severely. 
“ My love, I put great faith in you in matters 
quite within your sphere But Jane, 
my daughter! ai 

‘*T hope you will allow that she is my 
daughter as well,’’ the duchess said with 
the half laugh, half rage, natural toa woman 
long accustomed to deal with an impracti- 
cable man. She was obliged to laugh at 
his serious contempt of her, lest she should 
do worse. 

The duke waved his hand. ‘Yes, yes,” 
he said, in the tone of a man yielding to 
an unreasonable child. ‘‘To be sure, in a 
way, we do not dispute that. But I am 
certain,’’ he added, ‘‘ that you know better 
than to resist the claims of race. Jane is 
not so much your daughter, or even mine, 
as she is the daughter of the race of Alta- 
monts; and in that capacity you may 
allow, my love, great as are your claims to 
respect as her mother, that I may be sup- 
posed to understand her best.’’ 

The exasperation with which the duchess 
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listened to this speech may be understood ; | 
but it was not the first by a great many, | 
and she made no revelation of her feel- 
ings. On the contrary, she made use of 
his solemn vanity with a craft which the 
exigencies of her position had developed in 
her. 

‘You must give me the benefit of your 
superior insight,’’ she said quite calmly, 
without any indication of satire in her tone. 
“ Now that you have leisure to give your 
consideration to family matters, as you could 
not be expected to do in town—tell me 
what you think. My impression is that 
she has begun to think of the future. I 
was her mother when I was her age. She | 
has been very much admired and sought 
after.”’ 

‘* Naturally,’’ the duke said, with a wave 
of his hand. 

‘‘ And I have a feeling that there is a— 
preference, if I may call it so—an inclina- 
tion, perhaps—dawning in her mind. To 
lose her would be a terrible deprivation ; 
still,’’ the duchess said, ‘‘ I do not suppose 
it is in your mind to prevent her from mar- 
rying.”’ 

‘*To prevent her from—— You surely 
have the most curious way of putting things. 
There is nothing I desire more truly—when 
a suitable match can be found.”’ 

“ But don’t you think,” cried the duchess, 
‘* that we are, perhaps, letting the time slip 
a little? Of course, I would naturally 
keep my child by me as long as possible ; 
but in her own interests——- Women on 
the whole are happier to marry, I think,’’ 
she said doubtfully. 

‘* Marry! of course, they are happier to 
marry. Can there be any doubt upon that 
subject? A woman unmarried cannot be 
said to have any life at all !’’ 

‘* Yes, I should say there was a doubt,” 
said his wife, with again that half laugh ; 
“and as I am one of them I may be allowed 
an opinion on the subject. But still, in 
respect to Jane, I could wish my daughter 
to marry. In her position, to remain un- 
married would really be to remain apart 
from life.’’ 

“Tt is not to be thought of for a moment; 
an old maid !”’ the duke said, with a quaver 
of pain in his voice ; and he thought of that 
slight indentation—not a hollow, scarcely 
more than a dimple, which, however, was 
not a dimple, on Jane’s cheek. ‘*The 
truth is,’’ he said, ‘‘ that in respect to one’s 
children one deceives one’s self. I have 
no feeling that I am myself any older than 





I was twenty years ago, and therefore I do 
not notice the difference in her.’’ 

‘‘ Hungerford is very old,’’ said the 
duchess. ‘‘ He is older in many things 
than either you or I.’’ i 

‘* Ah, Hungerford ; what can you expect 
with that wife ?’’ the duke said, with alittle 
shudder; and then he added, with inward 
alarm but outward jauntiness (so far as 
dukes can be jaunty), as if her opinion was 
an excellent joke, ‘‘ By the way, I suppose 
that she will have something to say on the 
subject. She generally has something to 
say.”” 

‘*Susan does not conceal her opinion 
that Jane’s chances are all over,’’ said the 
duchess. ‘‘She thinks her fassée. She 
believes, I understand, that a clergyman— 
to whom we could give the living of Bil- 
lings—would be the likely thing for Jane 
now.”’ 

‘*A clergyman !’’ said the duke, with 
rage and horror. His wife laughed a little, 
but there was anger below her laugh. How 
it was that Susan’s impertinent speeches 
always came to the ears of her parents-in- 
law it was difficult to know, but they did 
so, and they generally had the effect of 
warming most wholesomely the duke’s too 
noble blood. 

‘*It is very well Known how difficult you 
are,’’ said the duchess. ‘‘I don’t think 
myself that the clergyman is likely to pre- 
sent himself; but if Jane had a preference, 
as I suppose, I should, for my part, be very 
unwilling to thwart her.’’ 

‘¢ Jane will have no preference that is not 
justified by the merit of the object,’’ cried 
Jane’s father. ‘‘ She is too much my child 
for that. She will never permit her mind 
to stray out of her own rank. Indeed, it 
is with difficulty I realize,’’ he added, with 
dignity, ‘‘the possibility that she can have 
conceived what you call a preference at all. 
To me she has always been so completely 
superior, so serene, so——’’ 

‘* But not cold,’’ the duchess said. 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by cold ; 
yes, cold, certainly, in my sense of the 
word, as every woman ought to be. I be- 
lieve that unless I put it before her—or 
you as my representative—she is far too 
pure-minded and elevated ever to think of. 
marriage at all.’’ 

‘«If she were shut up in a tower,’’ said 
the duchess ; ‘‘ but unfortunately there are 
so many things in this world to force the 
idea upon her, and if you really wish her 
to marry i 
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‘© Of course I wish her to marry,’’ said 


the duke almost angrily; and then he | 


added, ‘‘ in her own rank in life.’’ 


The duchess asked herself afterwards | 
whether this had been a wise way of direct- | 


! 


failure in her mind. For her part, she 
would not have been at all disinclined to- 
| wards a clergyman (had he been zice) who 
would have established her child in the 
beautiful rectory not a quarter of a mile 


- ing her husband’s attention to the subject. | from the lodge gates, and kept her con- 


She had meant it to be very wise, but con- 
versation is one of those strange things 
that will manage itself. However closely 
we may have laid down the lines of what 


we shall say, it is pretty certain to balk us | 
This had | 


and direct us in other ways. 
been the case on the present occasion. In- 


stead of directing the duke’s mind to the. 


possibility of receiving a suitor who should 
be indispensable to Jane’s happiness, though 
not of her rank, she had only elicited from 
him a repetition of his determination that 
nobody out of her own rank should marry 
Lady Jane. She thought, with a shiver, of 
Winton coming down full of hope with the 


his statement of the settlements he was able 
to make, for the duke’s satisfaction. 
duke was one of the few men remaining in 


the nineteenth century who was invulner- | 
Susan. Hungerford was | 
enough to give any one a disgust at that | 


able to money. 


| Stantly, as it were, at home. 


The | 


But there was 
no clergyman available, and no question of 
that. Lady Jane gave her a half-timid 
glance when she went into the drawing- 
room with the fresh air of the evening 
about her. She would not inquire whether 
there had been any talk of herself between 
her parents; but she could not keep that 
question out of hereyes. All the duchess’s 
reply was to give her a kiss, and ask whether 
she had not been out this delicious evening. 
“This is better than town,”’ her Grace said. 
Was it better than town? For the first 
time, with a soft sigh, Lady Jane remained 


| silent, and did not echo the sentiment. 
intention of unfolding his rent-roll, and | 


The country is sweet, and the woods and 
fields and one’s native air, and the silence 
of nature—but there are other things which 
perhaps even in smoky London, among the 
bricks and mortar which his Grace made so 
little of, were still more sweet. Of all 
people in the world, Lady Jane was the last 


manner of filling the household coffers, | to prefer a ball-room, or the jaded and 
Perhaps it would have been better to say | heated crowds at the end of the season. 
nothing, to let Winton work upon the duke | But for the first time in her life she thought 
by that respectful admiration for his opin- | of these assemblies with a sigh. 

ions which he had already shown. She (Zo be continued.) 

walked back to the castle with a sense of 
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InN a previous article we reviewed the 
history of the literature of letter-writing 
up to the classic age of Chesterfield and 
Walpole. 


| prejudices and vices of.that age. In her 
| younger days she was a beauty and a leader 
_of society; in her latter days she was, 
In this second paper we pur- | without knowing it, a great writer. Her 


pose to glance briefly at those who stand 
out most prominently in the art of episto- 
lary correspondence, beginning with the 


| letters have a traditional reputation for 
| vivacity, delicacy, and wit, and Lamartine 
| says they are her real tomb. They were 


| written to her daughter during the course 
| of twenty-seven years, and not only tell of 
memory of men yet living.’’ | her own doings, hopes, cares, and projects, 

If Walpole was the prince of letter-writers, | but in them we learn much of the private 
the queen thereof was Madame de Sévigné. | history of the court of Louis XIV. No 
She was a Frenchwoman, yet the best in- | better history, in fact, has been written of 
stance we can find of a Frenchwoman, a | the grand monarch and his time than Ma- 
true Louis Quatorziéme without any of the | dame de Sévigné h&s written. And it istold 


great lights of the Revolutionary epoch, 
and coming down “to a period within the 
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with a truth and a calmness, a freedom 
from spite and ambitious jealousy, that are 
as refreshing as they are admirable. The 
writer gossips much about society, but it is 
in a different way from Horace Walpole. 
Her letters contain as much talk on books, 
religion, philosophy, and general politics, 
as on the marriages contracted, the duels 
fought, the Jdonmots circulated, or the 
disgraces and successes of courtiers, and 
through them all runs the thread of a 
mother’s love. They have all the distinct 
interest which characterizes Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s, without having their 
coarseness, and one cannot read them with- 
out admiring the writer for her mind and 
loving her for her heart. 

These letters were not published until 
thirty years after Madame de Sévigné’s 
death. In 1724, for the first time, a selec- 
tion was made from them and given to the 
world. The original epistles were said to 
have been written hastily in a thin, careless 
hand, and the caligraphy is full of faults. 
The style was unstudied and simple, for 
they were intended only to be read in 
private, but no diction could be more art- 
less and elegant. Like all the other letters 


of the time, they were tied round with a 


string of floss silk and sealed on either 
side. 

It seems almost as if everybody wrote 
letters in those days. In fact, letter-writing 
was the great accomplishment of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, for music 
and painting were the most neglected of 
all arts. Beautiful intriguantes and ladies 
of fashion, homelier blue-stockings, wits, 
gallants, scholars, and profound statesmen, 
all wrote letters by the hundreds. As a 
general thing, they were letters worth read- 
ing, too, and, for ease, elegance, and refine- 
ment, surpass anything of the kind that 
has appeared since. ‘Take, for instance, 
the letters of the poet Gray. Was there 
ever anything more charmingly tender, 
more delightfully elegant? Gray adorned 
thought with rich drapery and covered it 
with profuse coloring. The culmination of 
his genius was in the ‘‘ Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard,’’ but his epistolary produc- 
tions hardly less bear the impress-of im- 
mortality All his Jearning, his purity, 
his gentleness, his love of books, and his 
stronger love of nature, are apparent in his 
letters, and give them a coloring all their 
own. Gray and Walpole were friends and 
traveling companions, but there is as much 
difference between their letters as there 





was between the grave, scholarly poet and 
the restless di/ettante and man of fashion. 

The political and private correspondence 
of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, is some- 
what in sterner contrast to the scholarly, 
picturesque effusions of Gray. To go from 
one to the other is like passing from the 
calm and cloistered seclusion of a college 
to the council-hall of a nation. Pitt was 
the first great statesman of England after 
Strafford and Hampden, who really com- 
prehended the needs of his time. His was 
a purely public spirit, and his proudest title, 
‘©The Great Commoner,’’ showed the 
source from which he derived his power. 
The people believed in him, and knew that 
he loved England above self or party. 
His great fault was a straining after effect. 
He was essentially an actor; dramatic in 
the House, in the Cabinet, in his very home. 
His oratory trespassed into his letters, their 
lofty but homely style being pierced here 
and there with pompous epithets and swell- 
ing phrases. Even his correspondence with 
his family, much as he loved them, is 
stilted and unnatural. It has been claimed 
for Lord Chatham that he had all the vir- 
tues of an old Roman in the early days of 
the Republic. Grant it; and does it not 
sound, when writing to Lady Chatham, he 
says, ‘‘Be of good cheer, noble love,’’ 
as if we heard Scipio addressing the mother 
of the Gracchi, or some Manlii the daugh- 
ter of the Claudii? With this stateliness of 
style, however, there is combined loftiness 
of feeling and the profound thought of 
genuine statesmanship. 

Three famous Americans of Pitt’s own 
age have contributed largely to the treasury 
of epistolary literature. 1 refer to Frank- 
lin, Washington, and Adams. The letters 
of the former are the most remarkable for 
their extended historical interest. Benja- 
min Franklin was something more than a 
mere American patriot, though that was 
sufficient, perhaps, to emblazon his fame to 
all future time. He was a philosopher and 
scientific discoverer, and held connection 
with that large community, the society of 
men of science, which is not limited to any 
age orcountry. His reminiscences of early 
colonial life were mingled with memories 
of royal courts, of delightful chats with 
Marie Antoinette and the ladies of the 
Louvre, and of profounder discussions with 
the wisest savans of the age. His corre- 
spondence is marked by philosophical in- 
sight, a graceful and lucid style, and a re- 
markable variety of topics. The sage wis- 
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dom of his thought and his mastery of the | could illustrate this half as well as the ex- 
English language are the two most promi- | cerpts I have mentioned from Mr. Adams’s 
nent things that will strike the reader. correspondence, a fact which fulfills Horace 
Washington’s correspondence has been | Walpole’s remark, that (nothing gives so 
preserved almost complete. In his letters, | just an idea of an age or a character as 
as in every thing else, the pater patrie | genuine letters ; nay, history waits for its 
shows method, common sense, and business | last seal, from them./’ 
dispatch. His private epistles even are | In letter-writing John Adams had a rival 
free from all pretensions to elegance or | in his wife.. In no respect are his more 
delicacy ; they aim rather to be perspicu- | valuable, and in grace and elegance of style 
ous, frank, and direct. Their historical | they are surpassed by those of Mrs. Adams. 
value may be conceived when it is remem- | She was a minister’s daughter, and was 
bered that they extend from a period be- | plain Abigail Smith when she married the 
ginning with the old French war, when the | struggling young lawyer, John Adams. She 
writer was a simple officer in the British | bore an important part in the nation’s early 
army, to the last year of the century which | history, and was highly gifted. Her re- 
saw him laid in his tomb at Mount Vernon, | publican simplicity of manners was com- 


amid the tears of a nation. In reading | 
them, however, one is led to forget Wash- | 
ington the hero, and all the awe that is | 
sometimes associated with his name. His | 
letters show, as history cannot, the gentle 
side of the man, which endeared him to 
all who came within the influence of it. 
There is no oppressive dignity couched in 
his pen language, but the great man sits 
down to a genial and modest communion 
with whoever there may be associated with 
him, in public service or private life. 

John Adams’s letters are full of impres- 
sive recollections on both sides of the sea. | 
Though a strenuous republican, he was a | 
courteous gentlemen, and very liberal in 
his judgments. We probably get no bet- 
ter representations of George III. than | 
those we obtain through the correspondence | 
of the ‘‘ardent rebel,’’? who had defied | 
him in the New World. George the Third, | 
the most accomplished courtier in his do- 
minions, ‘‘who had all the affability of | 
Charles the Second, joined to the domestic | 
virtues and regular conduct of Charles the | 
First,’’ is altogether a different being from 
the caricature in Thackeray’s satire, or | 
the exaggerated pictures in American news- 
papers, if we may believe Mr. Adams. Ob- | 
stinate he was, but honest, and our first | 
minister at the English court tells us that 
America free had few stronger friends in | 
England than the man who was the last to 
acknowledge her independence. This state- | 
ment shows two things; namely, the liberal 
spirit of the writer, whose judgment was | 
never allowed to be warped by prejudice, 
and, secondly, the peculiar idiosyncrasies 
of the British monarch, who probably was 
just enough and good enough, but who cer- 
tainly was not gifted with an excess of | 
mental discernment. No historic narrative | 

28* 
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| apparent in all she wrote. 
| est in public affairs is shown in her corre- 
| spondence with her husband, and with Mrs. 


pensated by a habitual elevation of de- 
meanor, which commanded the highest 
consideration, and her close observation, 
clear judgment, and discrimination enabled 
her to exercise an influence widely acknowl- 
edged. Her letters show her to have had 


|a mind of the highest culture and attain- 


ment. One of the chief charms of her 
letters is the perfect sincerity and frankness 
Her deep inter- 


Mercy Warren. She had a masculine 
strength of intellect, which eminently fitted 
her to observe correctly the inside machin- 
ery of our politics. Her letters are also 
valuable for their description of places, and 
of the prominent men and women she met. 
Nearly all of the great personages of the 
Revolutionary epoch were her and her hus- 
gand’s friends, and we get many a pleasant 
glimpse of the home-life of those times, 
and a familiar glance at the historic faces. 
Here is one. She writes, ‘‘I drank cof- 
fee one day with General Sullivan, upon 
Winter Hill. He appears to be a man of 
sense and spirit. His countenance denotes 
him of a warm constitution, not to be very 
suddenly moved, but, when once roused, 
not easily lulled; easy and social; well 


| calculated for a military station, as he 


seemed to be possessed of those popular 


| qualities necessary to attach men to him.”’ 


Another American lady contemporary 
with Mrs. Adams was a graceful and volu- 
minous letter-writer. This was Sarah Liv- 


| ingston Jay, wife of John Jay, President of 


Congress, and subsequently the first Chief 
Justice of the United’ States. Mrs. Jay 
was a beauty, and a queen of society. She 
was a daughter of Governor William Liv- 
ingston, and was a blushing girl of eighteen 
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when she became Mrs. Jay. She was inti- 
mate with all of the leading characters of 
the time, was much abroad, and her letters 
illustrate in no slight degree the early days 
of the Republic, and disclose the temper 
of the men and the women whose virtue 
secured the independence of their country, 
and whose characters and accomplishments 
sustained its dignity at home and at the 
courts of Europe. In perusing her corre- 
spondence you almost read the history of 
the time. One of her letters to Mr. Jay, 
while in France, gives a full description of 
the first ascent, at Paris, by Messrs. Charles 
and Robert, of Montgolfier’s balloon, which | 
created a great sensation. It landed some 
nine leagues distant, and the Duke of Char- 
tres and Fitz James, following by relays, 
arrived in time for its descent. The letter 
closes thus: 

‘*If I had four balloons to make a Mer- 
cury of a common messenger, you should | 
not be twenty-four hours without hearing | 
from us.” | 

If to Sarah Livingston Jay belonged | 
beauty, elegance, and accomplishments ; if, 
for the charms of her manners or the vi- 
vacity of her conversation, combined with 
the accidents of birth and position, there 
is assigned her a prominent place among 
American women, she is entitled to regard 
on still higher grounds as a charming letter- | 
writer 

Lord Cornwallis was a noble, courtly 
man. He was by far the ablest of the 
British generals who served in America, 
and possessed culture and learning. His 
chivalrous bearing in submitting to his fate | 
at Yorktown won esteem and respect. 
Whenever General Washington rode to 
inspect the works and their demolition, he 
invited Cornwallis to accompany him. This 
courtesy was not lost upon the British gen- 
eral, who always remembered Washington’s 
kindness, and spoke of him with admiration. 
Cornwallis could not complain of harshness 
at the hands of his Government. He was 
made governor of the Tower of London for 
life. Five years after the surrender, he 
received the Garter, and became the suc- 
cessor of Warren Hastings at Calcutta, and 
succeeded in bringing Tippoo Sahib to terms. 
Returning ‘to England, he was elected a 
privy councillor, and raised to a marquis- 
ate. In 1798 he went to Ireland to quell 
the rebellion. The'mission was most dis- 
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tasteful to him, as his letters amply testify. 


‘* The accounts you see of the number of 
the enemy destroyed in every action are, I 
conclude, greatly exaggerated. From my 
own knowledge of military affairs, I am 
sure that only a very small proportion of 
them could be killed in battle; and I am 
much afraid that any man in a brown coat 
who is found within several miles of a field 
of action is butchered without discrimina- 
tion. It shall be one of my-first objects 
to soften the ferocity of our troops, which 
I am afraid is not confined to the pri- 
vates.”’ 

Again, on July 24, 1798, he writes: 

‘*The rebellion is rapidly declining. 
The yeomanry now take the lead, when you 
will suppose I do all I can to prevent it— 
always turns on hanging, shooting, burning, 
etc., and if a priest has been put to death 
the greatest joy is expressed by the whole 
So much for Ireland and my 
wretched situation. ‘ 

‘The political jobbing of this country 
gets the better of me. It has been the wish 
of my life to avoid all this dirty business, 
and now I am involved in it beyond all 
bearing. How I long to kick those whom 
my public duty obliges me to court. Those 
who are called principal persons here are 
men who have been raised into consequence 
only by having the entire disposal of the 
patronage of the Crown in return for their 


| undertaking the management of the country, 


because the lords-lieutenant were too idle 
or incapable to manage it themselves. They 
are detested by all but their immediate fol- 
lowers, and have no influence but what 
is founded on the grossest corruption.’’ 

What a commentary this is upon the 
English rule in Ireland! Lord Cornwallis 
was a man of the world, knowing life in 
all its phases, and his epistles breathe of 
action, and the dispatch and brevity of the 
man of business. To the statesman and 
the scholar they are invaluable reading. 

Of all the letters in our language, there 
are none, with the exception perhaps of 
Lady Russell’s, which possess the charm 
and pathos of Cowper’s. These are height- 
ened by the personal characteristics of the 
gifted hypochondriac who wrote them, In- 
cessantly pursued by the brooding spirit of 
incipient insanity, to which he at last fell 
a victim, he enlists our sympathy from the 
first. Yet his letters hardly ever breathe a 
syllable of his fear and despondency. They 
are neither grave nor gloomy, but there is 


Writing to the head of the Government, he | a gentle humor, a thoughtful tenderness 
about them, that makes one in love with 


Says: 
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the writer even if the person is unacquainted 
with his poems. Cowper’s seclusion did 
not debar him from sympathy with the 
stirring events of his time, and this, joined 
to the exquisite light of poetic truth which 
his imagination shed upon the simple inci- 
dents and occupations of his daily life, 
render his letters as agreeable reading as 
anything in epistolary literature. Besides 
these excellencies, they have the advantage 
of being written in exquisite English, of 
which the author was a complete master. 
It is safe to say that there is no other 
long collection of letters which can be con- 
tinually read with the same sustained in- 
terest. 

Johnson, his contemporary, wrote letters 
in the same way that he wrote his diction- 
ary, using heavy, ponderous polysyllables, 
and airing so much knowledge that they 
are dull though it may be profitable read- 
ing. An excessive love for the bombastic 


was the fault of the great lexicographer, and’ 


doubtless you all remember what Goldsmith 
said of him, ‘‘ that if he was to write a 
fable about little fishes, he would make 
them talk like whales.’’ Of course, letters 
written in that vein would not be very 
agreeable reading. 

Sir Walter Scott better understood the 
art of letter-writing. He knew how to 
adapt the letter to the occasion and to the 
party addressed, rules essential in a true 
letter. He never sunk into egotism or 
vanity, but could express his feelings so as 
to move in sympathy with his correspond- 
ents. Scott’s style is admirable for those 
who wish to acquire the art of of writing a 
real familiar letter. 

Byron wrote prose with the same power that 
he wrote poetry, and his epistles are doubtless | 
the best samples of his prose. His greatest 
power lay in his command of vigorous 


idiomatic English speech. No other writer | 


that we know of was less addicted to the 
use of high-sounding foreign words. By- 
ron’s letters are, however, morbidly ego- | 
tistic, though he could not always conceal 
his generous impulses and kindly feelings. 


They exhibit the contradictory character | 


of the man, who probably affected worse 
thoughts and worse deeds than were im- 
puted to him, and whose glorious death 
almost atoned for the desecration of what 
ought to have been a model life. 

Robert Southey and Charles Lamb both 
left valuable letters which have been col- 
lected and published. Readers will dis- 
agree as to their relative merits. Southey’s, 
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nities are more highly pee but 
above everything else they are valuable 
in giving us peeps at his daily life. What 
an inveterate worker he was! In one of 
his letters he relates the whole minutiz of a 
day’s routine of toil. The category is suf- 
ficient to make one feel tired merely to 
read it. Nota moment of relaxation, but 
every hour, every minute employed in lit- 
erary labor. It is no wonder he wore out 
and lost his reason. Yet the poet tells us, 
through his friend, that he was satisfied 
with the way in which he lived. ‘‘ My 
life,’’ he writes, ‘‘ though not a very merry 
one, is yet as happy as heart could wish.’’ 

Charles Lamb, though not less a genius, 
was a more genial and. sociable kind of a 
man. His letters resemble his inimitable 
essays. In them you find much quaint wis- 
dom, fine literary taste, an affectionate gen- 
tleness, and a humor that in delicacy is not 
often surpassed. 

Thomas Jefferson’s letters to his daugh- 
ters are admirable examples of letter-writ- 
ing, both as regards their composition and 
the advice they contain. The great man 
wrote to his children as he would have 
talked to them, and love and parental so- 
licitude for personal excellence moulds the 
expression. They show us plainly that the 
placid philosopher had a nature which was 
ardent, tender, and constant. Jefferson’s 
wife had died after but ten years of mar- 
ried life. She was the mother of six chil- 
dren, of whom two, Martha and Maria, 
reached maturity. Though still young, 
Mr. Jefferson never married again, finding 
sufficient opportunity for the indulgence of 
his domestic tastes in the society of his 
| daughters. Martha, whom he nicknamed 
| Patsey, was plain, resembling her father in 
| features, and having some of his mental 
| characteristics. Maria, the youngest, in- 
herited the charms of her mother, and is 
described as one of the most beautiful 
women of her time. 

Charged with the care of those children, 
| Jefferson made their education one of his 
| regular occupations as systematically pro- 
found as his public duties. He planned 
their studies, and descended to the mi- 
nutest directions as to dress and deportment. 
While they were young, he himself selected 
every article of clothing for them, and even 
after they were married continued their 
constant and confidential adviser. While 
they were at school in Philadelphia, 1784, 
boarding with Mrs. Trist, their father 
wrote: 
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‘*With respect to the distribution of And what shall we say of Josephine’s 


time, the following is what I should ap- 
prove: From eight to ten, practice music ; 
from ten to one, dance one day and draw 
another; from one to two, draw on the 
day you dance, and write a letter next 
day; from three to four, read French; 


from four to five, exercise yourself in music; | 


from five till bedtime, read English, write, 
etc.’’ 
One of the most characteristic of his 


letters is in the possession of the Queen of | 


England, to whom it was sent by his family 
in answer to a request for an autograph. 
Jefferson’s pains were not lost. Martha 
and Maria Jefferson were not only devoted 
daughters, but admirable and accomplished 
women, 

Another interesting collection of letters 
are those written by Aaron Burr to his 
daughter, the ill-fated Theodosia. Burr 
was a great man, great even as Hamilton. 
I am thankful that this is settled at last, 
and, with all his faults, cherished a bound- 
less love for his beautiful, talented daughter. 
These letters reveal themselves of the inner 
life of a man who was one of the pillars of 
society in the early days of the Republic. 

Two great men, contemporaries, though 
representatives of antagonistic races, have 
left letters that are models in their way. 
Napoleon and Wellington were great com- 
manders and great statesmen, and they 
are equally deserving of fame as letter- 
writers. They both aimed at conciseness, 
and their military dispatches are unsur- 
passed as specimens of genuine and masterly 
use of language. And the emperor’s letters 
to Josephine, can anything be more elo- 
quent and forcible? How terse they are! 
They were written by a man who inci- 
dently valued every moment of time as he 
would a kingdom. I know of nothing 
more eloquent than some of those hastily- 
penned epistles. 


letters? They burn with eloquence and 
fervor. The hot blood of the Creole flows 
through every line of these epistles. There 
is sentiment, but it is not sickening. How 
feminine, how tender, how affectionate is 
the whole tenor of her correspondence! 
She was worthy of empire. The only 
wonder is that Napoleon could ever cease 
to love her. And is it certain that he 
did ? 

William Wirt left valuable and elegant 
correspondence behind him. In charms of 
style and purity of diction his letters are 
well nigh unsurpassable. He was an ex- 
quisite writer, and the eloquence of his 
oratory pervades his epistolary composi- 
tions. Wirt was one of the most scholarly 
of our statesmen ; his writings of all kinds 
have a classic richness that is refreshing. 

Some of our later American and English 
statesmen and generals have bequeathed 


‘valuable contributions to this class of liter- 


ature, but to recount them all would be to 
swell this article beyond the limits assigned 
to it. Nothing distinguishes the present 
age more than the activity and zeal that are 
bestowed in collecting and publishing the 
letters, officia land private, of men of emi- 
nent fame. Every year adds to this exten- 
sive and most valuable department of his- 
torical literature. It is beginning to be 
understood just how important these col- 
lections are to the illumination of an age 
or the study of acharacter. The historian 
and scholar find them indispensable sources 
of knowledge, and the general reader, 
whatever his taste be for pure history or 
for biography, will find that a letter often 
gives a reality to a historical occurrence, 
the truth of which is otherwise much less 
life-like. All in all, there is no more 
agreeable or instructive branch of knowl- 
edge than the literature of letter-writing. 
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NOVELTIES IN FANCY-WORK. 
By MariAN Forp. 


APRIL skies and breezes bring suggestions | commencing at the bottom, lace one piece 
of the approach of long summer days, | of felt under and over the upright straws, 
when fancy-work is in special demand for | 
the occupation of leisure hours. Perhaps 
this may be the reason that the supply of 
new designs never seems more abundant 
than at this season. 


| 
_ SCRAP-BASKET. 

A very handsome design is given in Fig. | 
1 for the scrap-baskets now considered | 
almost indispensable in every room. The | ie, Re Pes Sey eee 
foundation is cane, varnished brown, and 
the trimming consists of strips of cloth, | covering and exposing one alternately, and 
pinked and embroidered, and small rosettes | if possible concealing the seam where the 
of chenille. The pattern on the strips, | two ends of the felt are joined under one 
which readers of the MONTHLY will doubt- | of the straws. Lace the second strip of 
less be able to utilize for many other pur- | felt through the top section in the same 
manner. For the central space, take a 
piece of ribbon of contrasting color, some- 
what longer than the square of the basket 
and a trifle wider than the space to be 
covered, and lace it in and out in the same 
manner as the strips of felt above and 
below ; but instead of drawing it perfectly 
tight, like the felt bands, leave it slightly 
loose, which will give a puffed effect, aided 
by the fact that the ribbon is wider than 
the space to be filled and is thus pressed 
outward. It should be only a very little 
longer than the measure taken directly 
_ around the basket; an eighth of a yard 

would probably be ample. 

Next cut a strip of felt exactly half the 
os | depth of the basket; shape it into eight 
poses, is given in Fig. 2, and the method | points, one of which should come at each 
of making the chenille rosettes is clearly | corner and one in-the centre of each side 
shown in Figs. 3 and 4. of the basket. Embroider in the points 

some little design, or apply a small flower 
SCRAP-BASKET TRIMMED WITH FELT AND or figure,—the daisies, to be purchased for 
SILK. a few cents a dozen, are specially pretty,— 
Another very pretty scrap-basket, which ; 
has the merit of being quickly decorated, 
has for a foundation one of the square 
straw-baskets, purchasable for about fifty 
cents at any store where such things are 
sold. The straight pieces running from 
top to bottom are divided into three sec- 
tions by cross-pieces of twisted straw. 
Cut from felt two strips sufficiently wide FIGS. 3 AND 4.—ROSETTES. 
to fill in the whole space between the inter- | 
secting lines of straw, and long enough to | and fasten the band around the top of the 
pass entirely around the basket. Then, | basket undera ruche of satin ribbon. The 











FIG. 1,—SCRAP-BASKET. 
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ent of ‘the points eon ue half the 
width of the band. The effect of the 
puffed ribbon between the points is specially 
novel and pretty. Sometimes the lambre- 
quin is cut two-thirds of the depth of the 
basket, the points then being exactly the 
width of the puffed central section. 

A charming combination of colors, if 
they will harmonize with the other furniture 
of the room where the basket is placed, is 


wine-colored felt and light-blue ribbon. A # 
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drawn-work half an inch witty placed half 
an inch inside the line of hemstitching. 
Across the narrow ends was embroidered in 
outline-stitch a quaint design of fishes in 
various attitudes. The work was executed 
in black silk, but colored filoselle might be 
used if preferred, care being taken first to 


seis 


cluster of daisies, blue, white, and yellow, Beh 


is then placed in each point. Olive-green ¢ 


may be substituted ie wine color with ex- 3 
cellent effect. 


JAPANESE FAN WAUL-POCKET. 
Scrap-baskets and wall-pockets are nearly 
akin in purpose, and a new device for th 
latter has recently appeared. 
Japanese fans, three large and three smalle 
in size, the former for the back and th 
latter for the front of the pocket. ‘The one 
in the centre of each group should be up- 
right, those on the sides slightly slanted. 
Overlap them sufficiently to form a firm 





pocket, and conceal the stitches under a oe 
Mortise the handles + H 


small ribbon bow. 
firmly together, wrap wire around them to 


secure them, and cover with a knot of 


F 
% 
Cy 
38 


broader ribbon. To suspend the basket, 
fasten a strip of ribbon to the back of the 
outer fans in the back of the pocket, tying . 
them in a bow the desired distance above. 


The ribbons may be of any color that suits % 


& 


the tints of the fans and the room where 3} 


the ornamental scrap-case is to be hung. ' 


Ombre, brocaded, moire, satin, and faille ¢ 


g } 
2 
> CF 
"37, 


are used, as the maker may prefer. 


RENAISSANCE LACE 

Readers interested in lace-work will wt 
preciate the beautiful design for renaissance ; 
lace ‘illustrated in Fig. 5. 
given is for a collar, but, if a complete set 
is desired, can also be used for cuffs and 
handkerchief. Any one in the least ac- 
quainted with this branch of fancy-work 
will find no difficulty in copying the illus- 
tration. 

FISH-CLOTH. 

A pretty novelty recently shown the 
writer, at the rooms of a decorative art 
society, was a fish-cloth made of fine white 
linen, oblong in shape, and about the length 
and width of an ordinary fish-platter. It 
was finished around the edge with a hem 
three-quarters of an inch wide, hemstitched, 
and farther ornamented with a row of 
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FIG. 6.—TABLE-COVER. 


throw the skeins into boiling water, to test 
the washable qualities of the shades. 


PANELS IN OUTLINE-STITCH. 

The increasing popularity of the outline 
embroideries in Kensington-stitch is shown 
by the new designs continually offered. 
Many ladies greatly admire for wall decora- 
tions panels of satin or plush, on which a 
graceful Greek figure is worked. The 
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colors usually chosen are maroon em- 
broidered with old-gold, or old-gold with 
very dark crimson. Sometimes a spray of 
leaves and flowers is substituted for the 
figures, but there is a decided preference 
for the latter. The panels are usually 
mounted by being stretched over a piece of 
heavy card-board the desired size, a loop 
being attached to the back to hang them 
on the wall. Occasionally they are sur- 
rounded, like a picture, with a flat gilt 
frame. 
SPLASHERS. 

Among the various styles of splashers 
none are prettier or more generally liked 
than those of fine crash or coarse white 








silk in two shades of blue on a white back- 
ground, the design being birds fluttering 
over a marsh bordered with tall flags and 
rushes. The edges were hemmed, feather- 
stitched with blue of the lighter shade, and 
fastened to the wall by four bows of light 
and dark-blue ribbon (the two shades 
blended in each knot), placed one at each 
corner. 
TABLE. SCARF. 

A table-scarf, exhibited among other art 
embroideries in Boston, was greatly ad- 
mired by practical people, who like to 
have their pretty covers pass through the 
ordeal of the laundry, if necessary, unin- 
jured. 


FIG. 7.—DARNED-WORK FOR TABLE-COVER. 


linen, embroidered in outline-stitch. The 
work may be executed in one color, two 
shades of the same color, or as many tints 
as the maker chooses to introduce; her 
choice, of course, being influenced by the 
decorations of the room in which the article 
is to be placed. No exact rule for size can 
be given, as the splasher, if possible, should 
exactly fit the space above the washstand. 
They are finished around the edges in 
various styles, a favorite one being to 
border the whole splasher with torchon 
lace two inches wide, put on perfectly flat 
except at the corners, where the necessary 
amount of fullness is added. Another 
method, more generally seen because less 
expensive, is to turn the hem on the right 
side of the splasher, feather-stitching it with 
the color most used in the embroidery. A 
particularly pretty splasher, recently seen 
by the writer and intended for a room fur- 
nished in blue, was embroidered in etching 





The material was fine Russia crash, 
known as ‘‘ embroidery crash,’’ of a beau- 


tiful cream-white shade. The long sides, 
being selvedge, had no finish; the narrow 
ones were completed by a knotted fringe, 
made by raveling the crash. Two inches 
above the fringe a band of Turkey red 
cotton was feather-stitched to the scarf 
with white linen floss, and on the red band 
a row of quaint ‘‘ Kate Greenaway’’ little 
girls was embroidered in outline-stitch in 
white. The two-inch space between the 
band and fringe was darned with red em- 
broidery cotton, and a space of equal width 
above the band was similarly ornamented. 
In making this useful little article, the em- 
broidery design should be first selected, 
and the band cut a suitable width. 


COVER FOR CENTRAL PART OF TABLE, 
The cover illustrated iu Fig. 6 is intended 
to be laid over the ordinary table-cloth on 
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*«state occasions,’’ and 
is executed in darned 
work and cross-stitch em- 
broidery. The border, in 
cross-stitch embroidery, iis 
worked with blue and red 
cotton upon a new mate- 
rial called filet canvas. 
The darned-work for the 
middle portion represents 
trees and birds, and is 
clearly illustrated in Fig. 
7. In the cover from 
which the pattern was 
taken, the trees are blue 
and the birds yellow. 
The same design is used 
for the border in cross- 
stitch embroidery, which 
is edged on both sides 
with drawn-work. Lace 
three inches wide com- 
pletes the cover, which 
may be made of any 
length, according to the 
size of the table for which 
it is intended. 


HAMPER WORK-BASKET. 
An exquisite work-bas- 
ket, suitable for holding 
dainty embroideries in a 
drawing-room, is made of 
a square straw basket, 
gilded, and in shape like 
a miniature hamper. 
Measure half way round 
the basket, and cut two 
pieces of bias plush of 
this length and two inches 
less than the depth of the 
basket. In the centre of 
each piece embroider in 
silk a bouquet of flowers, 
or a single leaf and blos- 
som, then join the pieces, 
line them with satin of 
the same or a contrasting 
shade, and pleat the seams 
in three upward turning 
pleats, thus forming two 
points. Fasten the lam- 
brequin on the basket, so 
that these points will be 
on diagonally opposite 
corners, cover the pleats 
with handsome tassels, 
and finish the top of the 
lambrequin with a cord. 
VoL. XVIII.—39 


FIG. 8.—BORDER FOR TABLE-COVER. 
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Slightly wad the cover, lay on it a square of 
plush of the same color, also embroidered, 
finish with cord and a flat pompon at each 








FIG. 9.—DESIGN FOR ARRASEEN EMBROIDERY. 


corner. A beautiful basket of this kind was 
ornamented with dark-blue plush on which 
groups of white daisies with yellow hearts 
were embroidered. Another had a lambre- 
quin of maroon plush, with ferns and 
golden rod, and a third, almost too deli- 
cate for use, was decorated with white plush 
embroidered in Arraseen with pink moss 
-rosebuds. 
EMBROIDERED SEATS. 

A pretty pair of seats to be placed one 
on each side of a bay window merit de- 
scription for the ease and rapidity with 
which they may be made at home, by those 
who live at a distance fom carpenters and 
cabinet-makers. The foundation is an ob- 
long box, in which four castors are inserted, 
the top being wadded (care being taken to 
keep the stuffing higher in the centre), 
covered with a stout piece of cotton cloth 
over which the embroidery forming the top 
of the seat is fastened. This, of course, 
may be as elaborate or as simple as the 
maker desires. In the seats seen by the 
writer the material was old-gold mummy 
cloth, with a border (probably designed 
from a braiding pattern) embroidered in 
outline-stitch with maroon filoselle, and a 
quaint little ‘‘ Kate Greenaway’’ design in 
the centre. The sides of the boxes were 
covered with maroon felt the shade of the 
embroidery silk, and finished at the top 
with a puff of maroon satin of the same 
color, the upper portion of which extended 
on to the top of the box, thus forming an 
edge around it, which was bordered on 
both sides with a cord of mixed maroon 
and old-gold. The bottom was finished 
with a fancy woolen fringe, whose predom- 
inant shades were maroon and old-gold. 

The expense of these articles was very 





trifling, but the effect wasexcellent. They 
could, of course, be made much more ele- 
gant by using richer materials and more 
elaborate embroidery. The shape might 
be round, square, or oblong, according to 
the maker’s preference. 


GILDED RATTAN CHAIRS. 

A piece of furniture now in demand in 
fashionable drawing-rooms is a gilded rat- 
tan chair, upholstered in embroidered plush. 
The designs may be flowers, executed in 
Kensington work, set figures in outline 
work, or any other pattern that suits the 
owner’s taste. Sometimes stamped plush 
is chosen, the designs being outlined in 
colored silks or tinsel threads; the latter is 
very effective. 


BORDER FOR TABLE-COVERS. 

A very handsome design for borders of 
table-covers, etc., is illustrated in Fig. 8. 
It is executed in cross-stitch embroidery in 
three or more shades, with either crewel 
or silk, and readers will be able to use it 
effectively for many purposes of household 
decoration. 


CROCHET MITTEN. 

Many persons like to wear the soft warm 
knitted and crocheted mittens, which are 
often so comfortable to draw over a kid 
glove. The following pattern is exception- 
ally pretty. The materials are white An- 
gora wool and pink filoselle. 

Begin at the lower edge on a foundation 
of thirty-five stitches (st.) and work eight 


FIG, 10.—METHOD OF WORK FOR FIG. 9. 


pattern rows in Afghan stitch; put this 
piece aside for a time, and work for the 
thumb eight pattern rows on a foundation 





of fifteen stitches; then take up hand and | 


thumb together, and work in continuous 


rows to the close; in taking up the stitches | 


for the first round when uniting, take up 
those on the hand before those on the 
thumb for the left mitten, and reverse this 
order for the right one. Work thirty-four 
pattern rows to the top of the mitten, but 
in the ninth, thirteenth, sixteenth, twenty- 
second, twenty-fifth, and twenty-eighth of 
these, narrow by one stitch at two stitches 
from the edge on the thumb side of the 
work, working off two stitches together ; 
in the last four of the rounds designated, 
narrow on the other side of the work also 
in the same manner. Join the sides of 
hand and thumb from the wrong side with 
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| 
which proves very effective, has recently 
been devised. A beautiful scarf table-cover 
of pale-blue plush was lined with satin of 
the same shade, and finished across the 
| narrow edges with chenille fringe of simi- 
|lar hue. Above the fringe, extending di- 
agonally across the end of the scarf, was 
basted a piece of Spanish lace four inches 
wide, whose pattern was overlaid with an 
| embroidery of silk in various bright colors. 
The meshes between were afterwards cut 
| away, leaving the design executed with a 
sort of Persian effect upon the plush. The 
same mode of decoration is also applied to 
| silk, satin, and velvet, gold and silver beads 


overcast stitches, and work on the upper § 
and lower edges one round with pink filo- § 


selle silk as follows: Alternately one sc. 
(single crochet) on the following second 


stitch on the edge, and three ch. (chain § 


stitch). 


At the wrist work a second round $a 


in the following manner: * one sc. on the § 


middle one of the next three ch. in the 
preceding round, two ch., five dc. (double 


crochet) on the middle one of the follow- 3 


ing three ch. ; two ch., repeat from *. 

Complete the mitten by embroidering 
three rows of feather-stitching down the 
middle of the back. 


COVERS FOR CHAIR-BACKS, SOFA-PILLOWS, 
ETC., IN ARRASEEN EMBROIDERY. 

Fig. 9 gives a design for the new Arra- 
seen embroidery, which differs from ordi- 
nary silk chenille embroidery in being 
worked with a woolen chenille called ‘‘ Ar- 
raseen,’’ which has been recently offered 
for sale. It is quite as effective as the 
former, and has the advantage of being 
cheaper and less delicate. Nadé is the 


name given to the ground material, which | 


is soft and light-colored, rough at the back, 
with smooth and striped upper side. The 
embroidery, which is executed in satin and 
tent-stitch, must be placed in a frame. The 
colors for the arabesques are in two shades 
of green, light-brown and ecru, while the 
flower-like figures are light-red, wine color, 
and blue. Each of these colors must be 
worked in three or four shades. Fig. 10 
gives the method of working. 


PLUSH SCARF TABLE-COVER. 

Where economy need not be considered, 
no material for the foundation of decora- 
tive needle-work is more admired than 
plush, and a new mode of ornamenting it, 


FIG, II.——-TIDY IN CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 


being frequently substituted for the silk em- 
broidery. 


TURKISH TOWELING PINCUSHION. 

A very pretty pincushion, which will bear 
any amount of hard usage and always re- 
turn from the laundry looking ‘‘ as good as 
new,’’ is made froma square of white Turk- 
ish toweling, cut to fit the pincushion over 
which it is to be laid. A border of any 
pretty pattern is crocheted around the 
edges, and a bow and ends finished with 
tassels made of twisted scarlet cord is placed 
at each corner of the square, which is fas- 
tened to the cushion by pins concealed by 
| the bows. 


SATIN PINCUSHION. 

A handsome pincushion, lately made for 
a bridal gift, was of oblong shape, covered 
with thick cream-white satin. The upper 
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left-hand corner, lined with satin, was turned 
back upon the cushion, and the triangular 
space thus left was covered with white silk, | 
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the irregular edge turned towards the centre 
of the cushion. This lace was sewed on 
perfectly flat, ending under the corner of 
satin. Around the outside of the cushion 
was a very full ruche of satin ribbon. 

The same style of cushion is much liked 
in a combination of colors—pale-blue 
trimmed with white lace, the corner turned 
back, revealing a triangle of pink silk, on 
which is painted a spray of forget-me-nots, 
is very tasteful. If a more serviceable one 
is desired, crimson satin trimmed with 


| black lace, the triangle of black silk orna- 


o> ot 
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mented with a cluster of wheat and daisies, 


| can be recommended. 


TIDY IN CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 
New designs for tidies are always in de- 
mand. Readers of the MonTHLY will find 
the one illustrated in Fig. 11 not only 


| pretty and quickly made, but washable— 
| quite a recommendation to this article. 


FIG, I12.—PATTERN FOR PINCUSHION, 


| alternately in crewel-wool. 


The foundation is ecru linen, with a 
woven design and self-fringed. It is for 
sale at almost all embroidery stores. Each 
little square has a woven figure in the cen- 
tre, and is embroidered with red and blue 
The filling of 


| the ground figures is done with light-green 


on which was painted a spray of orange- 
blossoms. The entire cushion was _ bor- 
dered with appliqué lace, two inches wide, 


filoselle silk, and the outlines are worked in 
a darker shade. The full size of the pat- 
tern is illustrated in Fig. 12. 
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By E. DuyKwoop. 


MADAME LA COMTESSE DE MIRAILLES was 
a widow with a musical son. Now, it is not 
always bad to be a widow, but it is bad to 
have delicate nerves, to be fond of quiet, 
and to have a musical maniac in the family. | 
The distracted mother appealed to her 
friends, who advised a tutor; the tutor came, | 
but he had not been in the house four-and- | 
twenty hours before the poor woman dis- 
covered that she had gone from bad to | 
worse: he was as music-mad as his pupil. | 
Madame de Mirailles groaned ; but she was 
timid, and dreaded a scene, so the tutor | 
stayed. She caused her son’s piano, and | 
the other musical instruments of torture, to | 
be moved to the extreme corner room on 
the third story; and had a partition wall 
with a double door built at the top and 
another at the bottom of the third flight of 


stairs, and thus dwelt in peace on the first 
floor, dividing her time between her yellow- 


| covered novels, her bonbonniére, her pet 
| poodle Chéri, her daily drive in the Bois, 


and an occasional old friend who dropped 
in with the freshest and most moving bit of 
scandal. 

The hétel de Mirailles was situated at 


| the intersection of a very quiet avenue and 


of a very narrow street; on the opposite 
corner of the street stood a house of simi- 
lar dimensions, facing the avenue and pre- 
senting its side-wall to the hétel ; there were 
but three apertures in this wall: a grated 
door on a level with the sidewalk, a middle 
window on the first floor, and a corner win- 
dow nearly opposite and one story lower 
than the young count’s music-room, on the 
second floor. This house had been unoc- 
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cupied for years; it was likely to remain so 
forever, said the gossips of the neighbor- 
hood, for the proprietor was a bear and 
asked an impossible rent on account of a 
great building, fit only for a soldiers’ bar- 
racks, at the bottom of the garden. But 
the gossips of the neighborhood were mis- 
taken ; one fine October morning wagons 
laden with furniture drove up to the house, 
the doors were thrown open, there was a 
running to and fro of many feet, provisions 
were taken in, and finally Madame Dumont, 
maitresse de pension, appeared, followed by 
her mother, her sister, her four under- 
teachers, and some forty young girls. The 
young girls, under the Argus eyes of the 
four sous-maitresses, were carefully estab- 


lished in the dormitory at the bottom of | 
the garden, the hétel itself being reserved | 


for madame’s private use and for purposes 
of instruction. 

Now, although this was going on under 
Fernand de Mirailles’s eyes, he saw it not, 


or if he did, gave it no heed; he was one | 


of those young men so rife in 1830 and by 
no means extinct to-day; one of the young 
men of the artist-student type, who wear 
velveteen jackets and Turkish slippers, let 
their hair grow, rave over Alfred de Musset, 
worship Victor Hugo, smoke chibouks, 
talk an unintelligible jargon, and herd to- 
gether in the Quartier Latin. Two years 
ago Fernand de Mirailles had been a quiet, 
decorous young man, passionately fond of 
music, but otherwise, like most chemicals, 
colorless, flavorless, and odorless; docile 
as a lamb, having no opinions, and adoring 
his mother. This alarming change was due 
to his tutor, a fresh-colored little man, 
straight from the left bank of the Seine; 


who, being prevented by Dame Nature from | 
competing with his long-beared, disheveled- | 


haired brethren, kept both face and head 
closely shaven, and, making a virtue of 
necessity, pretended it to be an eccentric 
case of choice. This joyous little fellow 
was an ardent admirer of Théophile Gau- | 
tier, a perfect mimic, a capital fencer, could 
play on six different instruments, knew all 
the actresses in Paris, and was called by his 


friends the pocket Hercules: name, Achille | 


Mironet. He taught his pupil to fence al- 
most as well as himself, made him at home 
in all the gymnasiums and shooting-gal- | 
leries and behind the scenes of every 
theatre in the capital, encouraged and | 
aided him in his musical efforts, and then, 
being of a sentimental turn of mind and 
always joyously i in love, bought himself the | 
39" 


seventh instrument—a French horn—and 
began a series of trial serenades to the 
pretty little femme de chambre who sat sew- 
ing at the first-floor window of Madame 
Dumont’s pensionnat de demoiselles. 

The pretty maid looked conscious, smiled, 
and occasionally glanced up at the tutor’s 
window, which invariably caused a raptur- 
ous kiss to be thrown towards her. Once 
or twice they met in the street and some 
tender prayers and coquettish replies were 
exchanged ; Mironet was enchanted, and 
reported daily progress to his pupil. ‘* Why 
| don’t you amuse yourself in the same way ?”” 
he asked Monsieur Fernand de Mirailles, 
who sat staring gloomily at the great heaps 
of music strewn about his room; ‘‘ there 
are between forty and fifty young girls over 
there,—virgins, doves, gazelles; you can’t 
fail to find one or two to your taste.”’ 

Fernand ran his fingers through his hair 
until it stood on end, as though he had 
received an electric shock, then shook his 
head impatiently: 

‘You understand nothing about it. It 
is not a woman that I seek; it is a soul—a 
soul !”’ 

The tutor shrugged his shoulders: ° 
“ Another Spirite, eh? Well, you have 
| odd tastes. I acknowledge that I am not 
| so ethereally constructed. I hope you will 
find it—your soul. Afterall, what can one 
‘expect of a fellow who idolizes Wagner ? 
Ah, Prussian !’’ 
‘* In the domain of music there is neither 
French nor Prussian; art has no nation.’’ 
| And the young man sat shrouded in as grand 
|a gloom as if, like a Trappist, he only 
| opened his mouth to say, ‘‘ My brothers, 
| we must die !’’ 

‘* Br-r-r !’’ went Mironet, paying no heed 
whatever to what his pupil had said, and 
turning over pile after pile of sheet-music, 
‘*How polyglot we are! I compliment 
you! French, Italian, German, English— 
how much English do you know by chance ? 
| Here are English songs enough to send all 
the beauties of Albion raving mad with 
love! What is ‘Me Kain’ ; ‘Me Ken’— 
how do you pronounce it?” 

‘‘Mhy Queveen—ma reine.’’ 
| Ah, it means reine, does it? What a 
| singular language English is! Come, come, 
| my dear fellow,’’ apppoaching Fernand and 
| gazing at him with wonder, ‘‘ what’s the 

matter with you to- -day? What is it?’’ 
| You can’t understand.”’ 
|  ** Say it, all the same.’’ 
‘« There is somewhere another soul—the 
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twin soul of mine. Now there can be but 
one, and the world is wide—how do I know 
that I shall ever meet her; that I shall 
recognize her if Ido meet her? Perhaps 
she lives in China, and lam doomed toa 
life of unsatisfied longing.’”” And De Mi- 
railles looked as though seated in outer 
darkness. 

The tutor stared. 

‘You're right ; I don’t understand you.” 
And having nothing in common with a 
young man who was in dark despair because 
the only possible half of his soul might be 
Chinese,—he, who could have easily found 
twenty new loves each day,—Mironet turned 
on his heel: ‘‘ Well, good-bye, my dear 
fellow, I leave you; you’re not interesting 
to-day.”” And humming ‘ Ah, que les 
hommes sont bétes,’’ he went for his French 
horn, on which he performed ‘‘ En passant 
sous la fenétre’’ to the great delight of the 
pretty femme de chambre across the street. 


And Fernand remained in a grand, ro- | 
the | 


mantic gloom. Outside, however, 
weather was perfect ; it was one of those 
cloudless April days, one of those days 
peculiar to Paris, when the air is so elastic, 
so buoyant, that your spirits rise sixty per 
cent., your feet hardly seem to touch the 
pavement, and your cares and anxieties are 
wiped from off your mind as a wet sponge 
wipes figures off a slate ; in short, you feel 
like a cork in the water. 

Some of this joy-bringing air doubtless 
reached Fernand through the partly-opened 
window, for he presently arose, passed out 
into the two-feet-broad balcony, and leaned 
his elbow on the iron railing. 

“Yes,” he said, half aloud, “‘ it is a soul, 
a soul that I seek !’’ 

At this moment the sound of a piano 
was heard; he started, then listened with 
great attention. A few preliminary chords, 
and Schubert’s ‘‘ Ave Maria’’ was played 
purely and prayerfully; a pause, and it 
was repeated more exquisitely than before. 
For three minutes Fernand stood like a 
statue, then sprang up. 

‘*T have found her, I have found her! 
It is she—the twin soul of my soul. It is 
she !”’ 
| He gazed across the street. The second- 
floor window was partly open ; thence these 
heavenly sounds had come, but he could 
not see into the room. He rushed for an 
opera-glass, then for another—it was in 
vain. All he could see was a bit of polished 
floor and a whitewashed wall. He lay 
awake all night, arose early, and flew into 
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the city, bought himself a bow and arrows, 
returned as fast as he had gone, found the 
opposite window open, sat down in great 
agitation, and composed the following 
epistle : 


“ MADEMOISELLE: I have heard you at the 
piano—it is enough for me. At the first 
note I recognized a soul—an artist-soul 
worthy and capable of comprehending the 
music of Schubert, of Wagner, of Beetho- 
ven. It is such a soul that I have sought, 
that I have sought in vain until now. 
Mademoiselle, my heart is too full to allow 
me to express myself in words. I must do 
so in music; you, beautiful and great soul, 
will understand me, and—may I hope ?— 
will appreciate my sentiments. I place my 
most humble devotion and my most respect- 
ful homage at your feet. 

<P. oe M.” 


He had hardly signed his initials, when 
the first chords of the ‘‘ Ave Maria’”’ again 
sounded. He quickly wrapped his note 
around an arrow, tied it securely, addressed 
it ‘*To the Ave Maria,’ took aim with a 
beating heart, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing it disappear through the casement. 
There was a long silence; Fernand chafed 
and fumed, then seated himself at his piano, 


| and played Spohr’s ‘‘ Serenade to Minona;”’ 


this done, he sat and trembled. No answer ; 
the uncertainty was intolerable. Again he 
played it, tenderly and beseechingly; a 
slight hesitation, and Schumann’s ‘* Curious 
Story’’ came back in reply. “ Ever,” per- 


| sisted Fernand, in one of Campana’s 


songs, at which Schubert’s ‘‘ Heidenrés- 
lein’’ sounded so daintily and archly. If 
Fernand had had any previous illusions 
about -a disembodied soul, he was unde- 
ceived at once—she was a very woman ! 

‘« The coquette!” he cried then; ‘‘ No, 
it isa young girl’s modesty.” And he played 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Longing’’ in a way to have 
put a heart into Lorelei herself. He was 


, answered by Schumann’s ‘‘ Réverie ;’’ this 


filled him with rapture, and he burst into 


| impromptu but unmistakable tones of joy, 


to which the unknown replied never a note. 
The window was closed, and she was heard 
no more that day. 

But Fernand was happy; he had made 
his declaration and had not been un- 
graciously received—he had even been 
slightly encouraged, for she had promised 
to think of it ; moreover, he had learned by 
her rendering of the ‘‘Ave Maria’ that she 





was religious, by the ‘‘ Curious Story’’ that | dow,”’ 


she had wit and not over-much credulity, by | 
the ‘‘ Heidenréslein’’ that she was modest | 
and perhaps a trifle coquettish, by the “ Trau- | 
merei’’ that she had a heart and was some- 

what romantic, and by all combined that | 
she was young, presumably pretty, as she 

had not shown herself eager to believe his 

vows; this, he thought, argued a certain | 
knowledge of the world. ‘‘ An excellent | 
beginning !’’ summed up Fernand; ‘‘ and 
now—oh, that I might see her !’’ 

It was the Easter vacation, and most of 
the young girls had gone home, reducing the | 
number to six or eight and greatly simpli- 
fying matters. Fernand could see them | 
walking in the garden at almost any hour | 
of the day in this fine weather. A tele- | 
scope was purchased for the occasion, and | 
he selected from among the pensionnaires a 
tall girl with golden hair and brilliant com- 
plexion, a much taller and paler blonde, and 
a small person, graceful and vivacious, with 
locks that glanced and sparkled and gloomed | 
and never seemed twice of the same color; | 
after some hesitation, he discarded a red- 
headed damsel, and the choice lay between 
the three, the others being too young; 
evidently the fair unknown was not French. 
On the morning after his first musical con- 
versation with his ‘‘soul,’’ Fernand was 
again at his post on the balcony ; the hands | 
of his watch had neared half-past ten when | 
the window was opened, the thick muslin | 
curtains preventing his seeing by whom. 
Disappointed, he turned to his piano and | 
played Schubert’s “ Morning Greeting ;” his | 
reply was the ‘*Ave Maria.’’ This not being | 
satisfactory, the young man tried Funke’s | 
‘* Ecoutez-moi ;’’ then, after a pause, ‘‘ The 
Miller and the Stream.’’ ‘‘ Ha, ha! ha, ha, 
ha!’’ rippled the piano from over the way 
in the laughing-song from ‘‘ Les Brigands ;’’ 
‘* Restless Love,’’ returned Fernand ; ‘‘ En 
avant, marchons, Contre les canons,’’ re- 
plied the unknown. Mirailles paused per- 
plexed ; what did this war-song mean? But | 
in a moment he exclaimed : | 

‘* She is playing ‘ La Parisienne ;’ conse- 
quently she is a Parisian; but what does | 
she mean? That being a Parisian she does | 
not easily believe such protestations? I | 
will convince her.”’ 

‘*Ven-tu mon nom? il est a toi,” 
his piano. ‘Almost too serious,’’ re- | 
turned hers. ‘‘ Sans espérance en avenir, | 
sans espérance, mieux veut mourir,’’ wailed | 
Fernand. ‘I’m fair Titania,’’ laughed | 
the merry witch. ‘‘ Ah, come to the win- 
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| fun of me,’’ wailed this great child. 


| one is too material. 
| her cutlets nearly raw, and dreams of beef- 
| steaks nights ; she must be English—it can- 
| not be she.”’ 
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implored he from “ Don Giovanni,”’ 
upon which rang out warningly, ‘‘ Prenez 
garde, la Dame Blanche! prenez garde, 
prenez garde, prenez garde!” And with this 
the piano was persistently silent. 

Fernand was ready to break his instru- 
ment with despair and spite. “ Well, well, 


_ my dear fellow,’’ cried his tutor entering, 


‘¢ what’s the matter ?”’ 
‘*The matter is that these women are 


| like eels; you think you’ve caught them? 
| Ah, yes! They slip through your fingers 
| and you’ve spent your time in vain ! 


I left 
her Jast night in a pensive frame of mind ; 
I find her a very will-o’-the-wisp, and must 
begin the whole thing again.”’ 

‘So Spirite has been playing you some 
little trick, eh? Don’t be discouraged, it 
was done to encourage you; 1 know these 
women.”’ 

‘* She’s coy, she’s provoking, she makes 
“é“ I 
told her of my love, and, would you believe 
it ? she laughed at me! I painted my dis- 
tress ; she replied that she was a Parisian. 


| I offered her mny name, my heart, and my 


fortune ; ‘Almost too serious,’ she mock- 
ingly replied. I told her death was prefer- 


| able to a life without hope; ‘/ am happy 
| enough,’ she cried, and when I begged her 


to come to the window, she warned me 
against the teachers.”’ 

And Fernand rushed tempestuously at 
his piano, and gave a most bitter version of 
‘*Woman is Changeable.’’ This efferves- 
cence subsiding, Mironet said, ‘‘ And you 
don’t yet know which of the three is 
Spirite ?’’ 

‘* Not the least in the world, and yet,’’ 
running meditatively up the chromatic scale, 


| ‘that tall blonde is but a marble statue—it 


cannot be she; and the stout, rosy-cheeked 
I am sure she eats 


‘*Ah, ha; it is then the little person ! 
Va pour la petite personne, elle est deli- 
cieuse!’’ And the joyous tutor kissed his 
fingers in the direction of the window. 

‘*Take care that they don’t see you 
cried the raw lover in sudden alarm; then 
drooping, ‘‘ Ah, to think that she can see 
me; that she knows me, perhaps, and that 
I do not even know whether she is Russian 
or Chinese !’’ 

The consequence of this state of mind 
was the composition of another note; for, 
after all, though music could convey what 
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words could not, it could not convey what 
words could: 


‘* MADEMOISELLE: Pardon my indiscre- 
tion, but I must with my pen bear witness 
to the truth of the sentiments of my soul. 
Music is to me a sacred thing ; I could not 
make it the instrument of untruth. I love 
you—I loved you from the moment I 
heard you touch the piano. I feel that 
you are the other half of my soul; that 
without you my existence would be stunted 
and incomplete. Mademoiselle, I place 
my name, my future, my life, at your feet. 
Dispose of me as you please. 

‘* Entirely yours, 
‘* FERNAND DE MIRAILLES.”’ 


At half-past ten on the following morning 
the piano was again heard, but the window 
was closed, for the day was rainy. Down 
sat Fernand and played ‘‘ Die Post.” The 
hint was taken; the casement swung back, 
and the second missive flew into Madame 
Dumont’s pensionnat de demoiselles. No 
answer came; so, as Spirite seemed well 
acquainted with Schubert, he played ‘‘ Im- 
patience,” and that impatiently. Presently 
came back, very delicately and coyly, the 
song of Marguerite’s at her spinning-wheel 
—‘*Mein Ruh ist hin, Mein Herz ist 
schwer.’’ Fernand hardly breathed for 
rapture. A favorable answer at last! but 
he paused ; before him, on the piano, lay 
the English song, “ My Queen, My Queen !” 
Since his attention had been called to it, 
he had translated it with difficulty and a 
dictionary. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate, but it was unlikely Spirite knew it. 
No matter, let the music speak through 
itself alone ; but she understood, repeating 
the last few bars to show she knew the 
song, and then replying with ‘‘ Voi che 
sapete qual cosa l’amor,’’ from the ‘‘ Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” Fernand was now in the 
seventh heaven. ‘‘ Sei mir gegriisst’’ came 
lovingly from his piano. ‘* Questo giulivo 
Bacio furtivo E per te, é per te, é per te,”’ 
archly replied Spirite. 

‘*The witch! She knows I can’t get 
it!’’ muttered Fernand, and ran his head 
out of the window to see if the kiss might 
not be coming through the air; but at this 
the warning notes of the ‘‘ Dame Blanche’’ 
again rang out. The young man retreated. 
““Good-night ! farewell, my own true love !” 
sang Spirite’s piano, and was silent. In 
vain did Fernand play ‘‘Che faro senza 
Euridice,’’ Spirite was dumb for the re- 
mainder of the day. 
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But now that she had confessed her love, 
she was no longer the coy, arch, provoking 
maiden of two days back. She began her- 
self on the following morning with Abt’s 
“ Verlegenheit”—“ Ich liebe dich herzinnig- 
lich.’’ ‘*Oh, wert thou but mine own!”’ 
returned Fernand. ‘*‘ Yours forever,’’ she 
replied. Then the magnificent strains of 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaide’ arose from the 
young man’s piano, and Spirite answered, 
‘*O mon Fernand!’’ In ecstasy, he could 
find nothing but the bridal song in 
‘*Lohengrin’’ to play in return. At this 
Spirite waxed sombre, and responded with, 
‘*Flamme vengeresse Torment qui m’op- 
presse,’’ from the ‘‘ Domino Noir.’’ Fer- 
nand’s heart sank. ‘‘ Why should our love 
be hopeless? Does she deceive me?’’ and 
he played Schubert’s ‘‘ Tauschung.’’ She 
answered with the song of the ‘Iron 
Mask.”’ 

‘* That signifies she is imprisoned in that 
school ; but have I not the means of sending 
her countless letters?” And he replied with 
‘*Die Taubenpost.” ‘‘ Robert, toi que 
j'aime,” came back, and he was once more 
happy. But, alas! the time of separation 
came, and the conversational pianos were 
silent. The day seemed interminable to 
Fernand. In the evening he opened his 
window and played the serenade from 
“ Don Pasquale ;” then Shubert’s serenade ; 
then he waxed more tender, and went on 
to some of Mendelssohn’s songs—‘‘ Ich 
wollt meine Liebe ergésse” and ‘‘ Oh, wert 
thou in the cauld blast!” He could hardly 
have expected a reply, and yet he was 
wildly impatient because none came. 

‘*T can’t bear it!” he exclaimed, sud- 
denly leaving his piano. ‘‘ This musical 
intercourse is onlv tantalizing. I must see 
her; I must know who she is. My mother 
shall make the acquaintance of her family, 
and shall ask her in marriage. You—you 
can help me,’’ turning upon his tutor; 
‘*you know the femme de chambre—you 
can inquire of her who Spirite may be.’’ 
And Mironet promised he would, taking it 
all as a great joke. 

Soon after nine the next morning, Fer- 
nand was at his piano pouring out passion- 
ate, rapturous, imploring impromptus, and 
ending with Rubenstein’s ‘‘ Thou’rt like 
unto a flower,’’ and Spohr’s * War ich ein 
Vogelein.’’ 

To his utter surprise, Spirite played 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Abschied,’’ then ‘‘ Know’st 
thou the land,”’ and ‘* Les Adieux de Marie 
| Stuart.’’ His heart sank; was she leaving 
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him? ‘* Warum ?”’ he cried from his piano. 
‘« Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rath, Dass man 
vom Liebsten was man hat Muss scheiden,’’ 
she returned in Mendelssohn’s sorrowing 
strains, and then she played Schubert’s 
“ Adieu’’ as he had never heard it played, 
and was silent. 

Silent, perhaps, forever. The window was 
closed; no prayers or entreaties of his 
could open it; no means now of sending 
another flying billet down into that sternly- 
walled pensionnat—a whole twenty-four 
hours of waiting, of anxiety, of fear, of tor- 
ment, to be lived through before he could so 
much as hear one note struck by that hand 
at once light and vigorous ; before he could 
again drink in the emotions of that soul, so 
bright yet so deep, so passionate yet so 
pure. He worked himself into a fine state 
of agitation and excitement, and then sat 
up half of the night composing a third note. 


‘© MADEMOISELLE: Your conversation to- | 


day filled me with the most sombre senti- 
ments and the most gloomy forebodings. 
Can what you say be true? Are you indeed 
about to leave us—perhaps forever? Ma- 
demoiselle, after my previous declarations, 
you cannot doubt my real feelings. 
only your soul, and it is your soul that I 
love. For pity’s sake, mademoiselle, let 
me know but your name, your habitation, 
and my mother shall immediately call upon 
your parents and make my proposals known 
to them. They are not such as most would 
disdain. I shall soon be of age, and en- 
tirely independent. I have a considerable 
fortune, a name not unknown in the history 
of my country, and the title of count. 
These I place at your feet, together with an 
unlimited veneration and an unchangeable 
love. 
‘* FERNAND DE MIRAILLES.”’ 


Slowly came the morning and the wished- 
for hour; the window was open, and the 
note sped safely into that sacred room ; but 
no sound was heard in return. Two hours 
passed, and Fernand was about to seek his 
tutor and implore his aid, when he was in- 
formed that Madame la Comtesse desired 
to see him. 

**Good-morning, my child,” she said, 
kissing his forehead. 

‘*Good-morning, mamma,’’ kissing her 
hand. ‘* Well, how goes it ?”’ 

“ Oh, not well ; not well at all. I amdis- 
turbed, annoyed. I cannot be left in peace; 
people seem to have a mania for scenes.”’ 


I know | 





‘¢ What is the matter, mamma?”’ 

‘That is what I might ask you, were I 
to believe what I am told. You have com- 
mitted some imprudence ; at least, you are 
accused of it. I know nothing about it; 
I have not read them. It is that woman— 
that woman who has the impertinence to 
write to me; to excite my nerves. People of 
that sort are always doing something of the 
kind. Here, this is the letter; I have 
hardly read it. I leave it all to you; be 
prudent, my dear child, I conjure you; and 
above all, no scenes.’’ And dismissing 
him with a gesture, Madame de Mirailles 
sank back in her arm-chair, and was once 
more absorbed in ‘‘ La Main Coupée.” 

Fernand trembled as he drew the letter 
from the envelope; three small sheets of 
paper came with it, and fell to the ground. 
They were his three notes. He opened the 
letter, and read: 


. “MADAME LA ComTEssE: This morning 
only have I discovered in my house three 
letters of the most pernicious influence, 
evidently emanating from your abode; I re- 
gret extremely to be obliged to state that 
they are written by monsieur, your son. 
As the guardian of modesty and of inno- 
cence, as a teacher responsible for the 
morals of the young girls confided to my 
care, I appeal to you, a mother, to aid me 
in putting end to a conduct which can have 
for its only result the compromising of mon- 
sieur le comte. 

‘« . . , Asit is now vacation, the young 
girls have been almost entirely excluded 
from my house and I can give my word that 
not one of them has been up to the second 
floor for over a week; the music-room, 
where these dangerous notes were found, 
has, during that time, been exclusively de- 
voted to the use of my son, professor of 
music in Munich, who after a visit of a few 
days left us this morning. Iam thus par- 
ticular in my statements, because, finding 
the notes of monsieur le comte to have 
been opened—with the exception of the 
last one which I found on the perfidious 
weapon so insidiously used—and knowing 
my son to be somewhat of a joker, I had 
feared some action on his part which might 
have endangered the reputation of my es- 
tablishment. With the hope that madame 
will kindly second my efforts for the pre- 
servation of order and of virtue, I am, 
madame le comtesse’s very devoted servant, 


‘< THERESE DuMmonrt.”’ 
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Anti-Polygamy.—The Anti-Polygamy bill re- | tions and the qualification to exercise his elective 


ported by Mr. Edmunds from the Judiciary Com- | 
mittee, has passed both Houses of Congress. It | 


re-enacts the existing statute against polygamy, or 
cohabitation with more than one woman, and the 


disqualification for jury duty, in all prosecutions | 


for polygamy or unlawful cohabitation, of all polyg- 
amists or persons holding polygamous opinions. 


board of five, who are authorized to do every duty 
relating to the registration of voters, the receiving or 
rejection of votes, and the canvassing and returning 
of the same, and who will execute the eighth section 
of the act excluding from office and from the fran- 
chise all polygamists, bigamists, and persons cohab- 
iting with more than one woman. 

This is considered something definite and practical 
after years of talk. The purists of the country have 
achieved a victory. Sin in Utah will no longer stain 
the morality of the nation. 

The discussion of this vexed question has con- 
sumed much time, and called into exercise the best 
thinkers of the country. A plan proposed not long 
since to uproot polygamy was to divide the territory 
so as to throw polygamists into communities in which 
they would be the minority. But these Mormons 
seem to be unsually rapid multipliers of themselves. 


‘They would soon have gotten the upper hand, and | 


things would have been as heretofore. 

We have therefore this new attempt to purify 
Utah. Is it constitutional ? 
this exercised its right to make and unmake laws for 
territory altogether under its own control, and Utah 
cannot complain when this prerogative is exercised 
against her any more than she can ask that it be 
favorable to her. The chief question as to the con- 
stitutionality of the measure is raised upon the inflic- 
This board will be both 
judge and jury; it shall not only determine a man’s 
status before the law, but inflict the penalty of dis- 
franchisement when it has found him guilty. 

Then the qualification for citizenship is almost 
Puritan. 


tion of a returning-board. 


It covers too much. It seems necessary 
to crush two evils prevalent under the special pro- 
tection of the central Government. The one is a 
crime which does not violate the conscience of the 
perpetrator; in fact, it is in obedience to what he 
believes to be the very voice of God. The other 
criminal—who is a criminal in the eyes of all men 
—is he whose domestic life is scandalous enough tc 
practice polygamy not under‘the command of his 
God. Both are excluded from the ballot and from 
the service of the United States. 

It may be asked, in all seriousness, what special 
connection there is between a man's domestic rela- 


| elswehere ? 


Congress has before | 


franchise. A Mormon with half of his harem 
Democratic and the other half Republican should, 
it may be supposed, make the proper independent 
voter now so much in demand. What other dis- 
ability such a relation may entail is indeed very 
obscure. When moral qualifications once determine 


| a man’s rights at the polls, society at large need no 
The new provisions legitimize the offspring of polyg- | 
amous marriages, and create a registry or returning- 


returning-boards composed half and half of each 
patty. It is a parody on “ Resolved, that the saints 
only are entitled to citizenship; Resolved, that we 
are the saints.” 

But is not polygamy an evil? Undoubtedly it is. 
Yet it is admitted that this measure will not suffice 
to root it out. Possibly by the time this bill goes 
into effect, and all the other precautions neces- 
sary to make it a success taken, the people of the 
United States may realize that even the revised 
statutes will not make men moral. The bill, like 
all legislation which must be tinged with political 
bias, is not the outcome of broad statesmanship but 
of political necessity. It is a repetition of the 
famous wisdom that proposed disqualification for 
office to briber and bribed alike. 

What would be desirable then? Would it be 
unjust to have the same laws rule in Utah as prevail 
If not, might not the qualifications for 
citizenship be the same as elsewhere? Is there any 
reason why evidence should be governed by one 
principle east of the Mississippi and another princi- 
ple west of it? Why should laws be modified by 
considerations of longitude? It may not be a de- 
fense of one evil by reminding its exposers that an 
evil of another kind prevails elsewhere ; but it does 
seem in the highest degree comical to climb to the 
top of our mountain of domestic iniquity in the 
States, and, stretching our necks to their full extent, 
howl at the mole-hill in Utah. 


Postal Savings Banks.—The Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in his last annual report, strongly urges the 
establishment of postal savings banks throughout 
the United States. The matter is now before Con- 
gress. It appears from the success of the system in 
England that Mr. James was fully justified in taking 
the advanced position on the subject which he has. 
He said in his message that he believed that the 
adoption of the system by our Government “ would 
inure more than any other measure to the benefit of 
the working-classes.” 

I find that the first movement in reference to the 
matter was made in England, in 1859, by Charles 
William Sikes, of Huddersfield, who drew up a 
paper on the subject and caused it to be presented to 
Parliament. He sought no emoluments himself, 


, but was actuated simply by philanthropic motives. 
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The plan was cordially approved of by Sir Rowland 
Hill, and Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at once took up the scheme warmly and 


carried the measure through Parliament, and the | 


system was established in 1861. The rate of inter- 


est paid in England is two and a half per cent., the | 


object of the Government being, as Mr. James re- 


| 
| 


of the ordinary savings bank, and at the present 
time the proportion is far greater. Sir Rowland 
Hill, the best English authority upon the subject, 
pronounced it, in 1869, “to be a great national 
benefit.” 

The public credit of the United States is now in 
a splendid condition, and Government bonds, at 


marks, rather to give the depositors ample security | ordinary rates of interest, would be far above par. 
than to offer them a sufficiently high rate of interest | 


to compete with the savings institutions of that 
country. 

I learn that if the system is carried out in this 
country that it is proposed to pay but two per cent. 
per annum. This, it strikes me, is too small a rate 
altogether. If the Government deems it right to 
establish these banks at all, it should do it in so 
liberal a manner as materially to benefit the class 
before mentioned. If the United States pay the 
capitalist three or three and a half per cent. on 
bonds, they should certainly pay as much to the poor 
depositor. Even if they did, the savings banks of 
this country, which have generally proved to be of 
great benefit to the workingmen, would no doubt 
retain a large share of their present deposits, and 
would be permitted somewhat to modify their line 
of business so that they need not suffer serious 
injury. But the number of savings banks in this 
country is very limited. There are a great number 
of large towns where there are none, and where the 
people would be glad to avail themselves of the 
postal savings banks. These banks could also be 
reached by the inhabitants of smaller towns where 
they can never hope to be benefited by the ordinary 
savings institution. 

The postal savings banks are now working in 
the most satisfactory manner throughout England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. There appears to be 
no reason why the results would not prove equally 
beneficial in this country. The subject was first 
brought to public attention here in 1871. Hon. 
Horace Maynard introduced a bill for the establish- 
ment of such banks, in 1873, in Congress. Several 
bills of a similar nature have since been introduced, 
but have failed in their passage. The plan has also 
been cordially approved by several of the postmaster- 
generals, including the immediate predecessor of 
Mr. James. 

It is stated on excellent authority that if the meas- 
ure is adopted in the United States it will add but 
very little to the expenses of the post-office depart- 
ment, and for the further convenience of the people 
itis proposed to make the deposits available at every 
depository-office in the country. The great advan- 
tage both as regards the safety and economy of such 
a measure can be readily seen. In England, where 
it is connected with and conducted by the money- 
order offices, the deposits rapidly increased from 
£1,988,477 (being the deposits of the first year) to 
£32,012,134, and in a short time the number of 
depositories were six times as large as the number 





By the system proposed, nearly every person of 
small means could have his deposits secured to 
him by the highest authority known. The measure 
is certainly a popular one, its sole object being the 
benefit of the people; and, considering its safety, 
economy, and great convenience, as well as the vast 
numbers now out of reach of the ordinary institu- 
tions who will be benefited thereby, it is to be hoped 
that Congress will take prompt action in the prem- 
ises, and will not permit the bill before them to 
follow the course of its predecessors. As one 
authority says, “There is no doubt but that the 
measure will prove a real boon to the people of 
America.” E. A. THOMAS. 


The Silk Industry.—The romance of the spin- 
ning-wheel and the distaff belongs to the generation 
that has gone. The present weaves and spins by 
steam. The industry that kept time from hanging 
heavily on the hands of our grandmothers has with 
them taken its departure. The family centre now 
is the parlor-table, not the spinning-wheel; the game 
of skill, not the loom, is the employment of our 
unoccupied ladies. The jealous housewife, whose 
badge of superior distinction once was the distaff, 
has lost her occupation, and burns her dishes while 
poring over fanciful tales of an idleness still vainer 
than her own. 

Indeed, this lack of healthful physical employ- 
ment, at once pleasant and useful, has, it is to be 
feared, wrought much of the mischief in modern 
society. The occupation for idle hands is too well 
known to bear repetition. Not all women can be 
authors, not all philanthropists, not all care to be 
gossips, and fewer still never can-be. What may 
those do who cannot work in factories, fret behind 
counters, or pine away amid the indolent ease of 
idleness? 

It is in a spirit of philanthropy that the Women’s 
Silk Culture Association of Philadelphia has been 
organized, once more to restore a healthful occupa- 
tion for the leisure time of women. The raising of 
cocoons for the manufacture of silk bids fair to 
become not only a pleasant but remunerative em- 
ployment. 

It has been proven that the culture of silk can be 
carried on to advantage in more than half the States 
of the Union. In many of the Southern and Western 
States, where the mulberry and osage orange-trees 
grow plentifully, the soil and climate are especially 
adapted to the raising and feeding of the silk-worm. 
In several of the Western States, notably California 
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and Kansas, the raising of cocoons has been carried 
on on a small scale, but with profit to the grower, 
for several years. Silk manufacturers are beginning 
to recognize the benefit that will accrue from 
encouraging this industry, and many of them are 
aiding the Silk Culture Association in various ways. 

American silks are beginning to excel those of 
foreign make; but because French silks are popu- 
larly supposed to be the best, and because ladies 
insist upon buying those bearing a French brand, 
almost all of the American silks are sold as French 
products. It has been estimated that at least two- 
thirds of our domestic silks are thus put upon the 
market to satisfy the popular demand for French 
fabrics. In reality the American brands are finer 
and more durable than the majority of those im- 
ported, but fashion has not yet set her seal of 
approval upon the silk of American make; when 
she does, the industry will receive a start!ing im- 
petus. 

Especially important is this industry in the fact 
that it opens a congenial and profitable field for 
women at home, in the propagation and rearing of 
the worms, the preparation of the cocoons, and the 
reeling of the fibre; and it thus supplies, to a marked 
extent, a want that has long been felt in the com- 
munity. Interest them in it by making it worth 
their time and attention by giving to them a market 
aad a paying price for all the cocoons they may 
produce, and the plan becomes a great public bene- 
factor, pouring wages, if not wealth, into the hands 
of an army of workers. 

But as as yet the industry in this stage and the 
advanced one of the weaving is comparatively in 
its infancy, and needs time and attention to grow to 
its destined importance. 

Silk-weaving and silk-growing are intimately 
connected, and a.healthy growth in one will stimu- 
late the interests of the other. But the silk-growing 
is the more dependent upon the condition of the 
other, and a general call for American silks would 
so stimulate that industry that American-grown silk 
would soon become a necessity. 

American ladies, who are desirous of an emi- 
nently patriotic act, and help a young and growing 
industry, which bears the germ of much future 
wealth and greatness, will wear none but American 
silks. Doing so, far from being detrimental to their 
own interests, will be to their private bencfit as 
much as to the public interest; for foreign manufac- 
ture employs often processes which ruin the fibre of 
the silk, while American looms furnish none but 
the best material. 


The Blind.—From a circular lately issued by 
William Chapin, Principal of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Instruction of the Blind, and H. S. 
Hall, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Working 
Home for Blind Men, the following interesting facts 
are compiled: 
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The uumber of blind persons in Pennsylvania, by 
the census of 1880, is nearly 4000. The number 
in each county is as follows: 

Adams...... 


Allegheny. 
Armstrong. 


- 43) Lancaster. 
209 | Lawrence 
54 | Lebanon.... 
30 | Lehigh... 
33 Luzerne 
43 | Lycoming.. 
95 | McKean.. 
47 | Mercer.... 
Bucks ... .. 63) Mifflin... 
Butler ... — 
Cambria... mo 
Cameron .. f 
Carbon .. 
Centre... 
Chester.. 
Clarion .... 
Clearfield . 
Clinton .... 
Columbia... 
Crawford .... 
Cumberland. 
Dauphin .. 
— 


Eri 
Fayette. 


Montgomery . 

! Montour 
Northumberland . 
Northampton 


Per 
Phi 
Pik 


ry 
ladelphia. 
e 


Snyder... 
Somers: 
Sullivan,, 





Tioga — 
Union .... 





Huntingdon, 
Indiana 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind will receive applications between 
the ages of 10 and 25. 

The Pennsylvania Working Home for Blind 
Men will receive those between the ages of 25 
and 50, to learn trades and receive employment 
therein. 

And the Pennsylvania Industrial Home for 
Blind Women will instruct and employ blind 
females of 21 years and upwards. 

The last two institutions are supported mainly by 
legacies and contributions. 

It is very certain that a large number of the blind 
in the counties know nothing about these institu- 
tions; and also that very many who do know of 
them have not had the friendly hand to prepare the 
way for their coming here. 

It is obviously the kind office of every good citi- 
zen, and certainly the official duty of the guardians 
of the poor, to look faithfully into this matter. 


The Supreme Court.—lIt is exceedingly grati- 
fying to learn that after the conciliatory offer of a 
position on the Supreme bench to the disappointed 
politician, and its declination by an able Senator, 
whose position at this time it would be exceedingly 
difficult to fill, so able and scholarly a man as Judge 
Blatchford has been nominated and confirmed. 
His high standing in the position whence he has 
been elevated, and his qualification as a jurist as 
demonstrated there, are sufficient to inspire public 
confidence, while his sterling integrity and capacity 
for the dispatch of business promise well for the 
country. 
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John Eax. By ALBION W. TourGEE. New York: | him a status among the artists. And just on this 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


The readers of this book will be disappointed, | 
and the disappointment is emphatically to the credit | 
The great popularity of the earlier | 


of the author. 
works of Judge Tourgee has to a great extent, if not 
altogether, been due to the array of terrors and the 
lash of satire which characterized those books. 


But it is in vain that we look for these here ; they are | 
Yet this very absence of | 


conspicuously absent. 
appeal to the meaner passions of his readers shows 
an advance, and addresses a large class whom the 
sometimes overwrought imagery of former works 
repelled. The dramatic power is all the greater 
because the surroundings are less inspiring. The 
ingenious speculations, the quaint humor, the con- 
cealed irony, and graphic descriptions of men, 


women, scenes, and actions, are here mellowed by 
the kindly sympathy that can place the author into | 
the position of the characters whom he portrays, so | 


that for the time he really loses himself, and acts, 
feels, thinks, what he makes his characters act, feel 
and express, 

Of the two stories which the volume contains,— 
both in the form of a personal narrative,—that which 
gives its name to the book excels alike in ‘artistic 
execution and in delicate touches of portraiture. 
The second, ‘* Mamelon,”’ is marred by the evident 
injustice which the relator of the tale does herself. 
It is scarcely credible that anywhere a class of 
women exists of whom the selfish and narrow- 
minded wife of the hero is the type; surely not 
among the refinement of Southern society. It is 
exceedingly painful to listen to the tale as she tells 
it, with so evidently keen a relish of her former 
bigotry and injustice. 

The chief interest that attaches to either story is 
the contrast between Northern and Southron charac- 
teristics of soil, climate, productions, and customs, 
The practical helplessness of the Soutkron aside of 
the money-producing ability of the Yankee is ad- 
mirably set forth; yet it may well be made a ques- 
tion whether the possessor of the museum of the 
Pre-Adamite relics, ignorant of money-making as 
he was, was not the truer man aside of the culti- 
vated gentleman who helped him out of his finan- 
cial troubles by turning the mound-builders’ treasures 
into gold. The economical problems which the 
book tries to solve are pressed disproportionately ; 
the underlying principle is utilitarian. The book is 
a sugar-coated treatise on social economy. It is 
therefore written in the interests of a class and for a 
particular time. And from its fine finish its object 
is made the less apparent, and hence in this respect 
runs the risk of failure. It places Judge Tourgee 
among the artisans in literature, but does not give 
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account will it be the more popular. 


Numa Roumestan. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Translated from the French by ViRGINIA CHAM- 
PLIN. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
The author of ‘‘ Numa Roumestan”’ stands to-day 

at the head of perhaps all living writers of fiction; at 

least of foreign /ittérateurs. In style he is wonder- 
fully brilliant, even to dazzling the eyes of one who 


| is accustomed to the metaphysical obscurities of the 


writers of our own country. There is the vivacity 
in his exquisite faculty of expression that marks the 
sprightliness of the French, and a subtle analysis 
which, through his artistic skill, betrays the fine 


| imagination of the poet and the pathos of the 


dramatist. 

The scene is the South of France, where life is 
one grand round of natural intoxication and pleas- 
ure. The exuberance of nature is never checked 
by the curb of a conscience, and we can see in 
every line the superficial Provengal nature which is 
easily moved, but never deeply. There is an under- 
tone of sorrow to all this surface joy and brilliancy. 
The worm at the root of the French family tree 
turns its fruit bitter. Agreeable to the eye; that is 
all, ‘Joy in the streets; sorrow at home,” is the 
deep pathos of the Provencal proverb; and its 
appropriateness to the lips of the wronged wife of 
the hero gives us a glimpse into the utter wretched- 
ness and wickedness of French social institutions, 
which dims the splendor of its external gayety. 

The translator has happily caught the inspiration 
of the author, and well preserved the brilliant color 
and charm of the original. The book is not made 
English; it seems to have grown so. 


The Hall in the Grove. Written for the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle Course. By 
Pansy. Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Every movement that arrests attention and bids 

fair to accomplish the purposes of its institution 

needs an organ through which its aims and hopes 
and achievements may be made known to the 
world. The educational movement, which a few 
years since began at Chautauqua, and has now 
more or less reached and affected every city and 
town of importance in the United States, could find 
no better organ than the writer of “The Hall in 
the Grove.” The author well accomplishes her task, 
if that has been, as one may be allowed to infer, 
more particularly to give some idea of the influences 
which this Chautauqua movement has exerted upon 
its own community, and may bring to a worthy 
fruition also in other fields outside its present limits. 

But, in doing this, “‘ Pansy”’ arouses also a strong 
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desire on the part of the reader to continue the story 


and learn the disposition made of the characters. | 
The story is very interesting. There are many fine | 


touches at character-painting; and, indeed, here 
the hand of the true artist appears. A word, an act, 
or a single look is made the key to the life of the 
person delineated. And what makes it the more 
interesting is their representative character. We 
can point out the Paul Adamses; we all know the 
Ward boys; we have felt the burning enthusiasm of 


the Bob Fentons, and admired among our own ac- | 


quaintance the Caroline Raynors and Annie But- 
lers. It is this which relieves the work of dryness, 
and disarms our prejudices, wins our admiration and 
enlists our sympathies for the movement in whose 
interest the work is doubtless written. 

Then, too, the vivid descriptions of life at Chau- 
tauqua during summer, in which real characters are 
introduced, make us feel that we are truly in the 


beats of a youth that promises an abundant harvest 
in the ripeness of manhood. The book is not only 


worth reading ; what is infinitely more in these days, | 


worth studying and meditating. 


Yorktown: A compendious account of the cam- 
paign of the allied French and American forces, 
resulting in the surrender of Cornwallis and the 
close of the American Revolution; the succeed- 
ing events to the treaty of peace; and the cele- 
bration of the Centennial Anniversary of the sur- 
render at Yorktown. By JAcoB HARRIS PATTON, 
A.M. Illustrated. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. 

Living as we do in the era of our country’s cen- 
tennials, one might suppose that the enthusiasm 
which the remembrance of the events that a century 
ago were the making of a nation awakes should of 
itself invest the subject with an interest not to be 
dampened by dry recitals. When, therefore, we are 
furnished with a sketch that is engaging, fresh, and 
inviting on account of the evident sympathy of the 


author with the spirit of the age he describes, a | 
mere indifferent enthusiasm is fanned into a genial 


glow; we are transferred from our resourceful 
present to the beggarly, resourceless past, and live 
among its neediness as though we had never known 
a better day. Yet all this the annalist may accom- 
plish, without rising to the eminence of the historian. 
A good memory, patient research, much learning, 
and especially a flowing pen with a rhetorical turn, 
may write a passable so-called history. 

The best of these qualifications we find in the 
writer under consideration; with few of the faults. 
The sketch is entertaining, instructive, engaging the 
attention, and affording in small compass better in- 
sight into the heroic struggle that finally secured our 
emancipation, and made the name of America the 
synonym of liberty. The fine illustrations are a fit 
adornment to the text. 


| of their utterances. 








Winning the Battle; or, One Girl in Ten 
Thousand. By MARY VAN-ERDEN THOmMas. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The shifting of scenes amid which the plot of this 
novel is latd demands unusual power of character- 
ization on the part of the author. The Puritan 
sternness of principle, the worthlessness of the ad- 


| venturers of the South, the utter lack of moral 
| stamina of a class of slave-holders,—for the scene is 


laid when that institution was still in existence,— 
and the liberal views of others, are all well drawn. 
But possibly the author’s admiration for her heroine 


| leads her to make her actions impossible, and to 


speak impossible speeches. The girl of fourteen 
and of eighteen are not a year apart in the wisdom 
It is this want of perspective 
that mars an otherwise attractive work. The style 


| is plain and unpretentious, and the book affords an 
| insight into a phase of character which now has 
midst of a life which is throbbing with the pulse- | 


happily passed away from our land. 


How to Paint in Water-Colors. 
STEELE KELLOGG. 
& Co. 

This little book shows great care in its prepara- 
tion, and, coming from the hands of a successful 
teacher, will afford a reliable assistance to those who 
are interested in water-color painting. The direc- 
tions are very minute, practicable, and intelligible. 
Not only the mode of using the colors, but also the 
materials needed, and all the needful suggestions, 
will be found in this book. The students of this art 
cannot do better than procure and study this volume. 


By LAVINIA 


New York: E. L. Kellogg 


Thoughts on Theism, with suggestions towards a 
public religious service in harmony with modern 
science and philosophy. London: Triibner & Co. 
This able pamphlet, so full of thought, and sug- 

gestive of both the strength and the weakness of the 

present attitude of Christianity towards science, is 
well worth perusal. It may not be questioned that 
science has reached truths which, whatever may be 
the disposition of the church, must be recognized as 
abiding. To adopt them is the part of wisdom on 
the part of the church. But such adoption does not 
necessarily call for a revision of theological opinion 
on the basis of naturalistic science. Whatever sci- 
ence may accomplish, it may never dictate what 
theology is to teach. Its researches are valid; its 
dicta are final; but it moves on the plane of the 
natural, and its authority is confined to the realm of 
nature. It may exert its influence in determining 
conclusions of theology on points where the two 
touch, as in cosmogony for instance ; but in theology 
proper, as well as in other departments of theologic 
science, its voice has no determining force. To 
consider the question of harmonizing theology with 
modern science and philosophy, is to accord to these 

a standing the title to which has not yet been made 

out beyond a peradventure. It is not enough that 
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one or more of the leading scientists may think so 

or so; to defer to them so humbly, is to give every | 
man the privilege of making a theology to suit his 
individual fancy, and opens the door for a confusion 
worse confounded than the present instability. Bear- 
ing this in mind, we can read the pamphlet with 
great profit; for if it teaches one truth as yet dis- | 
allowed in Christian thought quite generally, it is | 
that a fossilized theology is dead and beyond the 

power of a resuscitation. It is a thoughtful article | 
that will help the present unsettled condition of 

opinion to a proper appreciation of the problem 

presented for solution; but it is not liberal enough | 
to harmonize divergent opinions, nor profound 
enough to become the moulding force of the transi- 
tion movement. 


Most important among the pamphlets that have 
appeared this month, from its value to literary men 
and general readers, is the “Q. P. Index Annual 
for 1881.” It is an index to the “ International 
Review,” the ‘ Popular Science,” the “ Century,’’ 
‘‘Lippincott’s,” the “ Nation,” the “ Atlantic,” the 
“Living Age,” “ Harper’s,” and the “ Eclectic.” 
The device by which these volumes are distin- 
guished from each other is very simple. The 
volume numbers of the different periodicals in no 
case coincide; hence, by prefixing the volume num- 
bers to the page number, we can at once refer to 
the article so indexed. A more complicated system 
is employed to point out the nature and character of 
the article indexed. This intricate symbolism is 
not repeated as is the more simple one at the foot of 
every page—a matter much to be regretted. A 
little reflection will serve to point out the invaluable 
boon this index is to the frequenters of libraries or 
to the general writer or reader. 


The medical fraternity especially, and the general 
community to a greater or less degree, will be inter- 
ested in the reprint of a pamphlet entitled “The 
Prevention of Syphilis,” by J. William White, M. D., 
of the University of Pennsylvania. It may not be 
denied that the widespread extent and dangerous | 
character of this disease in a milder or more malig- 
nant form, and its far-reaching consequences, de- 
mand some agitation by those whose calling it is to 
keep the stream of life pure and healthy. The 
difficulties surrounding the popularization of such 
agitation are, no doubt, great because of the general 
opinion that such a disease is to be contracted only 
by gross immorality, and there is sufficient ortho- 
doxy among the masses to oppose successfully any 
legitimatizing of prostitution. Yet it may be ques- 
tioned, first, whether the agitation of this subject is 
in any sense contaminating and degrading. Things 
have come to a pretty pass when we may hug a 
scorpion but dare not utter a cry for fear the ears 
of those who suffer only indirectly may be offended. 
And, indeed, on this subject, as on none other, are 





the claims of self-interest set at naught. The most 
violent opposers to any discussion of this subject 


| are generally such as are most to be benefited by 
| a reform. 


It may be questioned again, however, 


| whether the present dangers attending transgression 
| are not deterrent, and whether the knowledge and 


advertising of physical impunity from sin would not 
throw open the doors to unbridled debauchery. It 
is true that fear of consequences is not an adequate 
motive for a moral act, but relatively it is, and may 
be, pedagogic in its results. The one great prin- 
ciple which the medical fraternity lays down, or 
that portion of it which the author of the pamphlet 


| referred to seems to represent, is, that the nature of 
| man is essentially brutish, and the proper method to 
| pursue is to guard against any untoward results 


of such sensual indulgence. There is the error. 
While we must sympathize with the poor sufferers 
of a disease worse than death, for it threatens not 


| only the patient but the nearest and dearest and 


most innocent companions; and, while we can 
heartily second any movement looking towards the 
the amelioration of such a condition, we shall never 
be found supporting an institution that, with the 
rankest pessimism and the worst form of material- 
ism, builds upon the foundation of man’s hopeless 
depravity, seeks to smooth the path of wickedness 
by strewing it with roses, and thus opens the way 
for an unselfish expansion of a natural bent which, 
within proper bounds, is as innocent as the satisfying 
of any other desires of the body. 


Sunday Laws Past and Present is the 
theme of a pamphlet by Rev. A. H. Lewis, A.M., 
from Alfred University. The manner of discussion 
is historical. The tracing down of opinions on this 
subject from the founding of the Christian church 
to the present is the burden of the tract. It is very 
doubtful whether the opinions maintained find 
general acceptance among the fanatical ignoramuses 
who would reform every wrong by appeal to the 
legislature ; but there is no doubt that the relegating 
of the Sabbath to the realm to which it belongs, 
and protection only on the part of the State, are the 
only adequate philosophical principles upon which 
the question can ever hope to find a solution. Still, 
while many, from a right motive, keep a Sabbath 
in the proper sense, there is no reason why the few, 
in the face of the best citizens and the most loyal, 
should be allowed to insult this law-abiding class 
by Sunday revelry, and outrage all sense of decency 
by their debauchery on the Lord’s day, simply 
because ¢heir conscience may not be so sensitive 
and have been parted company with in the long- 
ago. True, the legislature cannot make a Sabbath, 
but only a holiday; do therefore the guards that it 
throws around the Sabbath to keep it from desecra- 
tion degrade the day from a Sabbatic character to a 
mere holiday? It is in answer to this question that 
legislatures are memorialized. 
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American Classics for Schools. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Again has the initiative been taken by an Eastern | 

firm in placing before the youth of our land the gems 


of classic American literature. The influence of 


indifferent literature, if it can be combated success- 
fully at all, must be overcome in a positive way, |' 


| 
| 


by furnishing young people with the best in the 
formative period of their life. Such reading is edi- 


fying, and ausbi/dend, and will create purity of 
taste and chasteness of thought and feeling. If 
educators only could be persuaded to submit to 


| treatment for their official myopia, they might be 


relied on to educate the young instead of cramming 
them with odd sand ends, and teaching them that he 
end of life is simply to turn their body and soul into 
gold. The culture which a study of good literature 
induces is invaluable. 





THE ART WORLD. 


The fifth annual exhibition of the Society of | 
American Artists is announced to open on April 6, 
and to continue for one month. 


The National Museum at Naples now contains 
two brown statuettes of value found at Pompeii. 


| One of these represents Fortune, and is about a foot 


| high. The figure of the goddess is in a sitting 


Holman Hunt's long-looked-for picture, “‘ The 
Flight into Egypt,” is nearly completed, and is said 
to surpass all: his previous works. The 
about eight feet by four feet. 


size is 


position, and is dressed in a long chifon and mantle. 
She occupies an arm-chair, and her feet rest ona 
suppedaneum. Her right arm supports a silver 
patera, and her left the cornucopiz. In the same 


| house was discovered a valuable statue of Cupid, 


It is proposed to erect at Zurich a statue of 
Zwingli, the Reformer. Sculptors of all nations 
have been invited to compete for the work, the 
cost of which is not to exceed 80,000 francs, or | 
about $16,000. 


Larkin G. Mead, the sculptor, has been elected 
to a professorship in the Academy of Fine Arts of | 
Florence. Mr. Mead is the son of a lawyer, of 
Brattleborough, Vt. One of the best archzologists 
in England is a young New Yorker named Walstein, | 
who lectures at Oxford. Another American, named | 
Coolidge, educated for the most part in England, | 
holds a chair of Greek in one of the Welsh 


universities. 


Mr. W. W. Story, the sculptor, has completed | 
a figure representing “Orestes,” the son of Aga- | 
memnon and Clytemnestra, clutching an altar with 
his right hand and holding up the left as a guard 
against the avenging Furies, who pursue him on 
account of the murder of his mother. The figure 
is described as that of an athlete, with great action | 
in the muscles, while the face shows the extremest | 
suffering and terror. 


| mother of the late President. 
| on glass, which is afterwards burned. This glass 


twenty-two inches high, the figure standing and 
supporting on his right shoulder a dolphin. This 
latter was a part of a fountain, and the water flowed 
out of the dolphin’s mouth. 


Gift for Grandma Garfield.—A number of 


| Ohio ladies residing in Washington have had pre- 


pared a handsome fire-screen as a present to the 
It is painted by hand 


part swings in a frame of carved ebony, which 
stands nearly five feet high and is about three wide. 
In the centre of the glass there is an, excellent pic- 
ture of General Garfield, painted from a copy of the 
photograph taken for Queen Victoria. Above the 
head is the coat of arms of the State of Ohio. In 
one of the upper corners there is a shield, and in 
the other a spread eagle. Below the picture are 


| flags, cannon, and shot appropriately arranged. 


The whole forms a very pretty piece of furniture, 
and was designed by Mr. Milne, of Boston. The 
painting and finishing of the glass work were done 
in Philadelphia. 


Miss A. M. Gregory, of New York, has orders 


| for crayon portraits nearly or quite sufficient to 


Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, whose abilities both as 
a painter and an etcher are of a high order, has 
taken a studio in Boston. 


Miss Gennadios is a successful sculptor in 
Greece, the first and only Greek lady who has 
devoted herself to that art. 
has commissioned her to execute a bust of Canning, 
‘whose memory Greece keeps holy,” for the Hel- 
lenic Chambers. 


occupy her for the rest of the winter. The like- 


| nesses she produces of deceased persons, from 
| the poorest kind of photographs, aided by descrip- 


tions, are, in many instances, considered by surviv- 
ing friends truly remarkable, as well as invaluable. 


| In this specialty Miss Gregory has no competition ; 
The Prime Minister | 


few, indeed, would think of undertaking work of 
this sort, which is only one remove from the impos- 


| sible; fewer still on the terms of this artist; viz., 


satisfaction or no pay. 
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Mrs. Florence E. Corey, of New York, who is 
credited with receiving four thousand dollars a year 
for designs for carpets, says that there is a wide field in 
this direction for the employment of a woman’s taste 
and skill. She makes designs for various houses in 
New York and Philadelphia, and is paid according 
to their value. Styles in carpets change with every 
season, as regularly as styles in dress, new combina- 
tions of color and pattern are demanded, and each 
manufacturer vies with every other in producing 
the best designs as well as the best fabric. The 
work is growing yearly, and only requires taste and 
technical skill to.execute, while results have proved 
that native talent can compete successfully with the 
foreign. The same remarks apply to other industries 
in which skillful designs are used, and the fact that 
the lady graduates from the department of design in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology are en- 
gaged for service before they leave the institution, is 
a sufficient indication of the wide sphere of pleasant 
and profitable employment open to women. 


Plain and Colored Glass in History.—The 
knowledge of the process of making both plain and 
colored glass was diffused throughout Europe from 
a period at least as early as the twelfth century. 
Of purely Oriental work there is a Persian specimen, 
of the sixth century, in the public library at Paris: 
a shallow gold bowl, partly ornamented with ro- 


settes and lozenges of green and white glass. Toa 
later time we can attribute a few known specimens, 
and more particularly the large enameled glass 
lamps which were suspended in mosques, some of 
which have dates reaching back to the end of the 
thirteenth century. These show that the makers 
were expert glass-blowers and could produce works 
of considerable size. Cups and other vessels of this 
manufacture were brought to Western Europe, and 
are mentioned in medizval inventories as “‘ of the 
fashion of Damascus,” or as painted @ Ja Morisque ; 
and a few examples have been preserved to our own 
days. Among them, the cup in the museum at 
Breslau, said to have belonged to St. Elizabeth, of 
Hungary, who died in 1281; a cup (so-called) “ of 
Charlemagne,” at Chartres; and possibly the well- 
known “Luck of Eden Hall,’’ still kept by the 
Musgrave family, are Oriental glass. 

Two of the most authentic and most precious 
specimens of Eastern glass which now exist unin- 
jured were shown at Vienna in the Exhibition there 
in 1860. These, so long ago as 1373, were particu- 
larly mentioned in an inventory of the treasures of 
the church of St. Stephen as “two bottles from 
Damascus.”’ One of them has two handles, and is 
decorated with interlaced zones alternately with a 
groundwork of little rosettes of gold, edged with 
colored enamel. The other has a frieze of little 
draped figures, four separate medallions, and the 
mysterious emblem, the sacred tree. 

Even yben we pass on through the next two or 

40 


three centuries, we are scarcely able to refer to a 
single specimen of vessels of glass which has come 
down to our time. One or two pieces may perhaps 
exist in conventual and church treasuries which have 
been parts of reliquaries, and old records occasion- 
ally mention them. But the use of painted glass 
for windows began about the eleventh century, and 
reached its utmost perfection during the next three 
or four centuries. Great authorities agree that the 
earliest date to be given to pictorial representations, 
properly so-called, on window glass is later than the 
year 1000; and it is believed that no more ancient 
monument of the art is known. All windows be- 
fore that time, if colored in any way, were orna- 
mented merely by small pieces arranged, as a 
Mosaic, in simple geometrical patterns. 

It must be remembered that there is a great differ- 
ence between coloring glass and painting upon it. 
The colored glass is obtained by a mixture of metal- 
lic oxides while in a state of fusion. This coloring 
pervades the substance of the glass and becomes in- 
corporated with it. To paint glass the artist uses a 
plate of translucent glass, either colorless or already 
tinted, and applies the design and coloring with 
vitrifiable colors on one or both surfaces. These 
colors, true enamels, are the product of metallic 
oxides combined with vitreous compounds called 
fluxes. The fluxes serve as vehicles, and through 
their medium, assisted by a strong heat, the coloring 
matters are fixed upon the plate. 

Throughout the medizval ages the tints of each 
part of the design were composed of pieces of stained 
glass of the required colors, cut to shape and joined 
with narrow strips of lead, the main line of the de- 
sign being necessarily formed by the lead, while the 
shading and other details were painted in bold lines, 
hatchings, or stripings of opaque dark-brown. Eng- 
land, France, and Flanders supply us with the most 
admirable examples. — 

Although bottles and drinking-cups of glass must 
have been in use to some extent always in Western 
Europe, and we see representations of them in 
manuscripts and early printed books, yet it would 
seem that before the sixteeth century nothing was 
produced in France or Germany of sufficient origi- 
nality to stamp it with a peculiar character, or of 
richness and elegance enough to insure its preserva- 
tion. Glass houses are known to have existed in 
France as far back as the fourteenth century, and 
the success of the Venetians would have excited the 
emulation of neighboring countries. The German 
work is the best known; chiefly cylindrical vessels, 
generally of a greenish cast and ornamented with 
paintings in enamel. The designs are commonly 
the armorial bearings of the emperor or the electors 
of the empire. The oldest date which has been met 
with is 1553, on a specimen in the Chamber of Arts 
at Berlin. About the year 1650, the German artists 
in glass made some vases enriched with paintings in 
i vitreous colors, of a far higher value. These are 
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cylindrical, and not larger than modern goblets. 
The subjects cover almost the whole circumference, 
and are drawn with much talent and delicacy. They 
are most frequently executed in grisaz//e or in brown 
camaieu. ‘These enameled glasses are very rare; 
three are in the British Museum. 

One of the most remarkable productions of the 
German manufactories is the beautiful ruby glass, | 
which was brought to perfection in 1679, when 
Kunckel was director of the works at Potsdam. 
The finest color, it is believed, was obtained from 
gold, but it is now known that it can be got also 
from copper, though the manipulation is difficult, a 
little more gr less heat giving very different tints. | 
From the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
Bohemian manufactories supplied vases of good 
form, which were enriched with portraits engraved | 
upon the glass. 

The art of wheel-engraving upon glass was much 
employed in France. The goblets especially, gen- 
erally of a simple form, which are ornamented with 
monograms and initial letters interlaced in the 
midst of an escutcheon, are well known. The 
most delicate of these are of the time of Louis the 
Sixteenth. In our own days the discovery of an 
exceedingly powerful chemical agent has made this 
kind of ornamentation very popular and _ less 
costly. This agent is hydrofluoric acid, which eats 





into the surface of the glass, following the pre- 
scribed pattern already traced upon it, and scoops 
out the lines of the design. 

The earliest positive evidence which we have of 
glass-making in England seems to be in 1447, when 
John Prudde, of Westminster, engaged to execute 
the windows of the Beauchamp chapel, at Warwick, 
and to use “no glasse of England,” Fuller, writ- 
ing in 1662, asserts that ‘‘ coarse glass-making was 
in Sussex of great antiquity.’”” Many years before 
this, Snow tells us that “ the first making of Venice 


| glasses in England began in London, about the 
, beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by one 


Jacob Vessaline, an Italian;’’ and the manufacture 
during that reign must have reached a certain 
amount of importance, because “ glasses of English 
making” are included in the list of articles proposed 


| by Richard Hakluyt to be carried with the expedi 


tion for finding Cathay, in 1580. The site of a 


| glass-manufactory apparently of that date, and of 


which some of the productions seem to have been 
in the style of Murano, was discovered in 1860 at 
Buckholt farm, about nine miles from Salisbury. 


| In 1670 the Duke of Buckingham brought work- 
, men from Venice and established them at Lambeth, 


from whence came many of the mirrors with beveled 
edges still remaining in old-fashioned houses in that 


| country. 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Every-Day Leisure.—Of course we all know 
very well that nothing “riles’” a man sooner than 
being told he hasn’t as much to do as he thinks he 
has; but really it is one of the infatuations of the 
day to credit more time to work than work really 
occupies. I haven’t a doubt, but that if the busiest 
man were to search through his busiest days, he | 
would find scraps of leisure lying around some- | 
where. A_hair-splitting economist whom I en- 
countered the other day, went a long way around 
to demonstrate beyond the possibility of a quibble, 
that if a man smoked on an average three cigars a 
day, he deliberately consumed seventeen whole 
days’ time in the course of a year. But, odds 
tobacco and match-boxes! as Bob Acres would say, 
must one manufacture leisure? Must we “save 
time”’ (execrable phrase!) for the mere purpose of 
having it? There is something so hopelessly dreary 
in the assiduous hoarding of moments. Leisure that 
has to be striven for loses its greatest charm. The 
effort to secure it, the planning out of it, the brood- 
ing over it, the sacrificing to it, all tend to produce | 
a kind of mental lassitude which leaves us small 
capacity for enjoyment when the much-desired end 
has been actually attained. It is to the spare 


| pation.” 


moments which we have not counted upon—to the 
brief periods that return us more pleasure than we 
anticipated—that we are indebted for the purest 


| delights of recreation. 


But, by a strange paradox, this leisure we covet 


| as the «/tima Thule of enjoyment can only satisfy 


us when it has ceased to be leisure. One of the 
antipathies of pleasure is the pressing conviction that 
one has actually zothing todo. This “ doing noth- 
ing” is the hardest kind of work, as any one will 
admit who has tried it. That most delightful leisure 


| which is the busy man’s Paradise eludes the grasp 


of all who do not covet it for a purpose; and those 
who would capture it must exclaim, * Oh that I 
had nothing to do, that I might do the thing I de- 
sire!” But the trouble is that busy people fancy 
there is Heaven in perfect idieness, and this fancy 
is fatal to their hopes. There is a madness in their 
method, and the end they seek to accomplish de- 
feats itself. In a word, they have no “ leisure occu- 
Of what earthly use would such a thing 
be to them? they ask. They could only give it an 
airing about once a year, and then only for a brief 
space. What would be the use, for instance, of 
their cultivating a taste for any kind of literature, 
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when, for nine months of the year, they haven’t 
time to open a book ? 

It is when such grotesque fallacies as these are 
deep-rooted in the mind, that the delights of leisure 
are practically intangible. Busy people of this ilk, 
who, by the way, always have the most passionate 
desire to escape from the monotomy of work, are 
so unused to the gratification of this supreme wish, 
that the final attainment of their heart’s desire leaves 
them non-plussed. Every one knows the fashion 
of these hopeless slaves of labor, who go about 
vainly trying to prove the pleasures of sweet idle- 
ness— that dolce far niente which is for them a mere 
will-o’-the-wisp. Our summer resorts are peopled 
with such luckless wights for whom a vocation soon 
loses Tts attractive novelty, and merges into a horri- 
ble nightmare. Alas for them! Alas for us who 
are their companions, subject to the infection of 
their discontent, and confidante to their weariness ! 
The preparation for a holiday, the preconceived 
intention to enjoy oneself, to do nothing, to luxuri- 
ate and languish to one’s heart’s content, is like a 
mortgage on our pleasure which nothing can satisfy. 

But—did you ever hear of every-day leisure? 
Do you believe there is such a thing for you, the 
busiest man or woman in—well, in Christendom ? 
Let me assure you that, as I said before, every day 
has its quota of idle moments, no matter how heavily 
you may feel pressed for time. They may have been 


forced upon you, wo/ens volens, by unforeseen delays, 
by somebody’s tardiness, by the necessity of a jour- 
ney, a ride in the street-car, a blockade round the 
corner, a late train, and Heaven knows what not; 
but there they are, constituting available leisure froin 
which you. may derive both pleasure and profit. 


What are you going to do with it? Instead of 
sitting there with a face like a thunder-cloud and a 
temper like chain lightning, stick your hand in 
your pocket, and have recourse to some little book 
such as everybody should have accessible. It is 
beyond belief the things that have been accomplished 
in the study of literature during these scraps of 
leisure, as I have called them,—these moments 
caught, as it were, “on the fly.” You know how 
the younger Pliny urged the omnipresence of a book. 

Without setting a trap for leisure, then, or schem- 
ing to ensnare it, one may wrest an hour or so from 
nearly every day of the year. I challenge you to 
try some day how many pages of a certain book you 
can read in the odd moments between tasks. This 
may seem like a perversion of the end ,in view, 
making self-culture too serious a work for leisure 
hours. 
tion. These are nowhere to be found so surely as 
in light studies. While idleness must ever remain 
a constant reproach and a disappointment, leisure 
such as this I have described is a thing all glorious, 
which may crown every day with a new complete- 
ness, 


ELEANOR Moore HIESTAND. 





Luxuries of the Table.—Nothing is more com- 
mon nowadays in certain quarters than to hear the 
present age condemned as one of unjustifiable lux- 
ury ; and among the signs of the times which for- 
bode ill to the community at large the luxuries of 
the table in which we indulge are quoted freely as 
examples. We are told truly that the rising gener- 
ation, being pampered in all respects to an alarming 
extent, has grown to estimate the pleasures of eating 
and drinking at far too high a rate. Boys and girls 
turn up their noses now at every-day fare which does 
not embrace dainties and delicacies which, twenty 
years back, would have hardly found their way to 
the festivals and banquets of grown-up people living 
in ordinary comfort. We hear of breakfasts, for 
instance, provided for our youth at school in which 
deviled kidneys, salmon cutlets, and a host of other 
similar choice viands commonly find a place; so 
when our young ladies and gentlemen pay us visits 
during the holidays, or are good enough to take up 
their residence under our roof when they leave school 
for good and ail, they come to demand, quite natu- 
rally, a general menu which, while being entirely 
beyond all precedents in the annals of housewifery, 
makes a call upon the purse and puts a strain upon 
the digestive powers, which are ruinous to the estate 
and destructive to the functions of modern civilized 
mankind. That there is good ground, in far too 
many instances, for this count in the indictment 
against the extravagance of our epoch, there can be 
no doubt; and it may be well to hold up a warning 
finger in season where it is possible, and endeavor, 
at least, to put some check here and there upon this 
growing propensity to look for sumptuous fare as a 
matter of course. It is scarcely necessary to detail 
the various forms of mischief to which this sort of 
habit must inevitably give birth. Apart from any 
considerations of health, however, we may observe 
its pernicious effects whenever a change of fortune, 
through any mischance, cuts off the supplies; and 
when young people consequently, who have been 
cradled in the lap of luxury, find themselves—per- 
haps suddenly—obliged, on entering the world, to 
put up with the diet divested of all superabundance, 
and reduced to the simple necessary. I have lately 
seen an instance of the calamitous results of this © 
state of things, from what I may call the mere house- 
wife’s point of view, and where a simple, not to say 
frugal, meal has created such an amount of disap- 
pointment and discontent as materially to disturb 
the peace of the whole household. It had been the 


| habit, from the eldest to the youngest in the family, 
It is change oné wants, though, and recrea- 


to place so much undue importance upon the cuisine 
and the service of the house, that, when a change 
had to be made and expenses reduced, something 
very like a rebellion appeared imminent. The 
young gentlemen, two in number, to say nothing of 
the girls,—who I|:ad been in the habit of taking with 
them to a large public school sometimes as mitch as 
one hundred and fifty dollars for pocket-money at the 
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commencement of a term, and where they lived, so 
to speak, on the same scale,—when they found them- 
selves reduced to living at home on its frugal fare, 


were only partially brought to a sense of their posi- | 


tion by a very serious oration from their unlucky | 


father, and even then protested that they could not | 


eat what was put before them. One of them had | 
actually contracted so much veneration for the good 

things of the table that he had been studying a | 
translation of Brillat-Savarin’s ‘ Physiologie du 
Goat,” and began to quote that eminent authority in 
justification of his objections to plain bread-and- 
butter. As pheasants were coming into season 
about the time, he referred, with a sympathy quite | 
touching, to a story which the great cook tells of | 
his being threatened with imprisonment by Marshal | 
Augereau, for not providing him on one occasion | 
with a pheasant stuffed with truffles which he had 
been promised for his dinner. Moreover, my pre- | 
cocious young friend knew all about the way in | 
which pheasants were esteemed by the Romans; 
how they brought back from conquered Greece a 

knowledge of the value of this bird, and contrived 

to induce Greek cooks to cross the Ionian Sea and | 
take up their residence within the confines of the 

Eternal City. Learned, too, was this promising 

boy of fourteen in the menus which the Greeks 

prepared for their masters. ‘ They deemed it im- 

possible,” said he, “to cater for Lucullus and | 
Apicius unless they had an unlimited supply of pea- 
cocks from Asia, rabbits from Spain, truffles and 
guinea-fowls from Africa, pheasants from their own | 
country, cherries from Asia Minor, quinces from 
Sidon, raspberries from the valleys of Mount Ida, | 
apricots from Armenia, and peaches from Persia; 
while they ransacked the seas for all kinds of fish, 
and sent to that remote island up in the north called | 
Britain, for oysters.” 

Nor did this phase of young Hopeful’s classical 
learning stop here. He remembered that satire of 
Juvenal’s which speaks of the Emperor Domitian | 
calling together a solemn council to consider the | 
best way of cooking a turbot so huge that no vessel 
could be found large enough to dress it in—arguing 
from all this that the Romans’ domination of the 
world arose from the care and consideration which 
they gave to what they ate and drank. In the 
matter of the cuisine the knowledge of this boy 
(who is now, I believe, pretending to rough it in 
the backwoods of the West) seemed for his age 
quite extraordinary, and would have been almost 
amusing had it not displayed so directly the un- 
healthy effects of the high feeding on which he had 
been brought up. He told me that he had read in 
a newspaper, and could remember the very words 
almost, how that, although the Romans had all the | 
delicacies of the universe at their disposal, they | 
still valued the pheasant beyond any bird brought to 
table, and that it took its name from the river 
Phasis, on the banks of which was its original 
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home. “Ido think it rather hard,’ he continued, 
“with all the heaps of them there are in this 
country at this season, that we can’t have a bit of 
cold pheasant for breakfast.” 

As I have observed the suggestion that the per- 
sonal experience of housewives on all matters 
within the scope of their functions would be valu- 
able, I venture to give this rather unique one of 
mine, as showing the pernicious results of bringing 


| up young people to believe that existence can only 


be carried on where there is a superabuadance of 


| luxurious feeding. There has been far too much 
| tendency of late years to allow the Christmas dinner 


(and, indeed, all meals under the parental roof) to 
lapse from the good old fare of roast-beef and 
plum pudding, boiled turkey and mince pies, into 
banquets which might vie in their luxury and 
delicacy with aldermanic feasts. A little whole- 
some curtailment of all those ultra-refinements, 
which simply go to the pampering and stimulating 
of appetites, would be beneficial alike to the pockets 
of parents, and to the health morally, quite as much 
as physically, of the rising generation. 

® Cosmo. 


Byron-Land.—It so happened that in passing 
through Nottingham a short time ago, I had a day 
to spare—to do with as I liked. It was a chance 
not to be lost. The next train up the Leen Valley 


| found me bent on a holiday visit to the realms of 
| the poet Byron. 


After a slow journey of seven miles, I felt the 


| train slackening speed opposite a most dismal- 
| looking colliery, and shortly after, we came to a 
| standstill at the village of Hucknall-Torkard. No 
| description can do justice to its utter unloveliness, 
| and want of what is perhaps most looked for— 


poetry. Briefly, it is one of the most straggling, 
patched-up, dirty villages in England, with colliery 
chimneys on the outskirts belching forth thick smoke, 
a population almost entirely of miners, an infinite 


| variety of smells, and evils innumerable. And yet it 


was not always so, for the ancient forest of Sher- 


wood once covered all the land around for miles, 
| where Robin Hood and his merry men hunted their 


prey, and made havoc with the king’s deer. Was 
not one Stutely a member of their jovial band? 


| Well, an old joiner told me that the name was com- 
| mon in his time, but the last of them—with a touch 


of his noble ancestor in him, perhaps—had thrown 


| up the trammels of citizenship, and gone away with 
| Bentinck’s Light Horse. 


The village still boasts 
its Wagstaffs and Hardstaffs; but it is needless to 
say, the weapon which rendered their names famous 
is out of use. One of the former, indeed, wields the 
more peaceful drumstick with some skill; and if 
the Beardalls were as common in the days of the 
quarterstaff as they are now, and worthy of their 
name, the latter weapon must have been brought 
into frequent use. 
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Following the main road towards Kimberley, I 
saw the mansion where the Byrons lived before the 
one of them with the big beard received Newstead 
from the stout old robber King Hal. The door 
being open, and hearing some one moving about in- 
side, I stepped on to the threshold and knocked. 
Presently, a sleek-faced maid-servant appeared, and 
cautiously getting the door between me and the in- 
terior, without giving me time to slate my business, 
told me that the master was in the fields. Clearly 
this was an unfortunate beginning. I felt in my 
own mind that I was regarded as suspicious; and, 
moreover, from the girl’s stolid face, that any at- 
tempt at a parley would be time wasted. Never- 
theless, with a joint hope of disarming suspicion, I 
asked in my best possible manner if she knew any- 
thing of the Byrons, or of Colonel Hutchinson who 
had once lived there. She gave me a very decided 
“No,” and settled the question sharp; so I retired. 
Further than that Colonel Hutchinson the Parlia- 
mentarian undoubtedly lived there, I know not; 
but in a field adjoining the village, I beheld the 
spot where the Royalists and Roundheads once had 
a smart brush, and where many of the “ King’s 
Own” came to earth before the solemn-faced 
Puritans. 

Making my way across the fields,—through the 
charming old village of Lynby, with its May-pole 
and stone cross,—I reached Papplewick. From this 
point, woods of beech and elm and pine overhung 
the road, and then opening out at a considerable 
elevation, revealed a beautiful landscape. New- 
stead lay below in the valley, under the slanting 
rays of the sun, and the light smoke from its chim- 
neys curled up lazily among the woods, on a back- 
ground of gray and purple cloud. What grand old 
giant is this stretching his long, powerful arms on 
each side of the entrance-gate, and challenging in- 
truders? An old-world king of the forest—the only 
one that has escaped the ravages of time and the 
axe. When the fifth Lord Byron cut down all the 
timber on the estate, this oaken monarch was bought 
by some gentlemen of Mansfield, and afterwards 
presented to the poet. Long may it reign! 

Descending into the valley by the carriage-road,— 
which at first is shut in by spruce-firs, then opens out 
into more domestic and park-like scenery,—we come 
at last in sight of the venerable old abbey, which has 
stood since the time of Henry II., and become dear 
to Englishmen through its rich and varied associa- 
tions. Nothing can be more delightful than this 
secluded, fern-clad valley, with its adornment of 
woods and lakes. In front of the house is the ‘* Stew 
-Pond,” fringed with yews, where many a fine fellow, 
I expect, was fattened for the monkish tables. Be- 
yond is the grove dedicated to the memory of the 
“wicked ” Lord Byron, who dispatched his neigh- 
bor—Mr. Chaworth—so mysteriously at the Star and 
Garter in Pall Mall. If ever you visit Newstead, 
you are sure to hear of that grove. It is a dismal- 











looking place, and seems, morever, to have a certain 
mystery of its own. Perhaps it is inhabited by a 
ghost; but I saw nothing except two leaden statues 
of Pan and a female satyr, which the country-people 
looked upon as the wicked lord’s demons. In the 
midst of such disreputable company, I was surprised 
to see a fine, healthy tree growing, on which the 
poet had carved his own and his sister’s name 
during his last visit to Newstead. 

Retracing our steps,—for the gardener had now 
taken me under his care,—I entered the precincts of 
the chapel. Here the silent old laborer called Time 
has been at work while generations of men have 
come and gone. He has destroyed, but not out of 
wantonness. He has given us, perhaps, full meas- 
ure for that which he has taken away. No vaulted 
roof or solemn aisle resounds with the rich harmony 
of voices now, but instead, a carpet of the softest 
grass, and shrubs and stately trees. No stained 
glass is in the Gothic window,—which alone reminds 
us that the place has been other than it is,—but man- 
tling ivy clings about its naked form, and clothes it 
with unfading green. Close by is the tomb of the 
never-to-be-forgotten “‘ Boatswain,” Byron’s favorite 
dog. 

Again I say, this old abbey of Newstead is very 
beautiful. If any one takes an interest in things old 
and poetic and lovely, let him visit it. Here at 
** Newstede in Sherwood’? Edward I. granted a 
charter to John de Annesley. Here Cardinal Wol- 
sey stayed on his last sickening journey southward ; 
and here, too, in a bed which they show you, slept 
the redoubtable hero, Oliver Cromwell. The poet, 
writing of that eventful time, says : 


“« The abbey once, a regal fortress now 
Encircled by insulting rebel powers ; 
War’s dread machines o’erhang thy threatening brow, 
And dart destruction in sulphureous showers.’”’ 


As we walked through the dim and sounding 
cloisters to the poet’s bedroom, I was forcibly im- 
pressed with their fitness for a ghost’s walk; and, on 
mentioning the fancy, was informed that recently, 
if not now, a “ goblin friar” did indeed haunt them, 
at night-time, and had actually been seen by Byron. 


“It was no mouse, but lo! a monk, arrayed 
In cowl and beads and dusky garb, appeared, 
Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in shade.”’ 


Of all the interesting places in the abbey, the 
poet’s bedroom is undoubtedly most so. It stands 
now, as it did when he inhabited it, small, dark, and 
plainly furnished—the same in all respects, save that 
the master-spirit is gone. 

To return to’ Hucknall once more and its church, 
the last resting-place of the poet. It is anything but 
a beautiful fabric, and as unlike the burial-place 
Byron would have chosen as one could well imagine. 
A marble slab had just been received from the 
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Byron Memorial Committee, which was sent to- 
gether with the pediment of the statue from Greece. 
This slab, which is about twenty-seven inches square, 
with a wreath of bay-leaves let in in brass, and the 
date of his birth and death, is placed in the chancel 
directly over the poet’s head. On the wall hung two 
faded wreaths, one of which was placed there by 
the Bishop of Nottingham. 


Before coming away, I looked into the visitors’ | 


book. The old one, which contained the names of 
Bowring, Thomas Moore, and Washington Irving, 
together with many other celebrities, has been lost. 
From a copy in the possession of Mr. James Wid- 
dowson, the most hospitable of church-wardens, I 


judge it to have been very interesting. The spirit | 


of the place seemed to have evoked many a song, 
among which those of Bowring, Justice Williams, 


William Howitt, and a few others, are of a chaste | 
The present visitors’ book, which | 


and lofty kind. 
is rapidly being filled, contains the names not only 
of Englishmen, but very many Americans, besides 
others from the most distant parts of the world. 
Byron’s life and poetry have hitherto exercised an 
almost magical influence over others in absorbing, 
as it were, their intellectual being. After his death, 
a lady came to Newstead, and took apartments at 
one of the farms belonging to the estate. Who she 
was, further than her name indicated, and where 
she came from, was never known. Her sole pleas- 


Irish Matchmaklng.—Nearly every one has 
heard of Shrove or Matchmaking time, though few 
really know to what extent it is carried on in the 
South of Ireland. A few particulars and some in- 
stances of the “‘ matches”—for such is the name 
that proposed marriages go by-—may not be unin- 
teresting to those unacquainted with the custom. 


‘- Shrove-time” begins after CRristmas, and ends | 
on Shrove-Tuesday, or the day before Ash-Wednes- | 


day; as, during the ensuing seven weeks of Lent, 
no marriages are celebrated in the Roman Catholic 
Church. About three weeks before Lent is the 
busy time for the “ matchmakers.” These are men 


who make it their business to find out the fortunes | 


of and get suitable partners for all the eligible 


young people of both sexes for many miles around. | 


Sometimes they are remunerated for the transac- 
tion, but far oftener they carry it out for mere 
pastime. Thus, when the well-to-do parents of a 
marriageable son find themselves getting on in 
years, and unable to look after their farm and all 
connected. with it, they tell their doy that he must 
take a wife, and straightway send for their friend 
“the matchmaker.”’ The old people in such cases, 
are quite content to give up the farm to the son, 


ure consisted in rambling about the abbey grounds, 
and holding communion with the spirit of him who 
had consecrated that place unto her, and made it 
her chief joy. From her small stature, and habit 
of dressing in white, she came to be known as the 
‘little white lady,’”’ and as such she is spoken of 
now in her resting-place, which is separated from 
the Byron vault by the church-wall only. Washing. 
ton Irving gives a detailed and somewhat romantic 
account of her. Certainly she was accomplished, 
| and could write with much taste and elegance. 
Again, only a year or two ago, a lady, who had 
resided in Mexico, came to Hucknall-Torkard, that 
she might live and die by the side of Byron. 

As we turn to leave the church by the chancel 
door, a stream of light pours in through the window, 
and rests over the head of the poet sleeping beside 
his mother and his daughter Ada. The stillness of 
eventide is over everything, and there is a great 
calm. See, yonder is the grove swathed in a bluish 
film : 





“ Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, 
Green, and of mild declivity ;” 


where he walked in the morning of his days with 
| Mary Chaworth, and first tasted of that great bitter 
| ness which ceased only with his life. Everything 
| speaks to us of him, but it speaks only peace now 
W. H. H. 
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seldom asking anything beyond their support and a 
seat in the “chimney corner” in the “old home” 
for the rest of their days. 

The son who thus obtains possession of a house 
and farm is considered well off; therefore the girl 
he marries must have money equal, or nearly so, to 
his, or cattle wherewith to stock the land. When 
everything has been arranged between the parents 
on both sides, the day for the marriage is fixed, and 
the marriage-money made up for the priest, who 
generally gets from eight to twelve, though some- 
times as much as fifteen or twenty pounds. The 
young people may meet once, or oftener, before 
they are married, but sometimes they see each other 
| for the first time only at the altar. 

Near the village of G—— lives a man named 
Mike S——. He is one of the principal match- 
makers in the neighborhood. I know him person- 
| ally, and have often heard him speak of some of the 

“‘matches” he had made, or was about making. 

The last few years not having been so good as usual 

for farmers, the weddings were not so many, and 

fortunes in most cases were small. One of the best 
for this season—and over which Mike was very 
busy—was the marriage of a farmer’s daughter 
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whose fortune was one thousand pounds. The 
young man “spoken of” for her had a fine house, 
thirty milking-cows, twenty yearlings, and “as fine 
a pair of horses as ever were put to a plow.” “ But 
that’s not all,”’ said Mike; “he has besides a brand- 
new threshing-machine !’’ 

Mike was very indignant over another match he 
had made, and was obliged, through “ the maneness 
of the ould people,” to break it off again. ‘They 
actually,” he said, “ wanted to make the young 
people feed some hens for them; and sure, when 
I saw them so stingy, I says to the girl, ‘ Hould your- 
self higher than to enter that family.’” And she 
took his advice. 

On another occasion, when the aspiring bride and 
bridegroom met for the first time at the altar, the 
latter, surveying his intended, was shocked to find 
that she possessed only one eye. ‘“ Faix,’’ said he, 
‘J will marry no girl unless a// her eyes are there.” 

When in the shop of the principal milliner in the 
village, this Shrove, I asked if she had many bridal 
bonnets to make. ‘“ No, indeed,” she answered. 
“There's a girl of the Scanlans getting married to- 
day; but I made her bonnet two years ago.” 
“How was that?” asked. ‘ Well,” she replied, 
“they were on the way to the chapel, when they 
had a difference, and the match was broken off; 
but, lke a sensible girl, she kept the bonnet, and 
now it comes in handy enough.” Perhaps one of 
the most curious of these extraordinary matches is 
the following : 

There was a marriage arranged, and the friends 
were invited to the wedding. The party, amounting 
to the occupants of some half-dozen cars and a few 
horsemen, started for the chapel. Just as they 
stopped outside of it, the father of another girl 
came to the bridegroom and offered him his daugh- 
ter with ten pounds more fortune than he was 
getting with the one he was “ promised to.’’ 
“Done!” said the ungallant bridegroom; and 
straightway broke off the former match, and mar- 
ried the girl with the most money. 

Few weddings in the neighborhood are quite 
complete without Mike. He is a very extraordinary 
fellow, and gets into so many quarrels, that, as his 
wife expressed it to me, “he would have been 
hanged over and over again but for the master.” 
He lives on a wild moor surrounded by bogs. A 
near neighbor of his having got married through 
his influence, Mike, in duty bound, went to the 
feast. As the night.wore on, the excitement of 
dancing, combined with a plentiful supply of liquor, 
began to have a bad effect on our friend, until at 
last he could contain himself no longer; and snatch- 
ing a kettle of boiling water from off the fire, he 
turned bride and bridegroom and all the guests out 
of the house, and hunted them over the bog. 

The eatables provided on such occasions are 
plentiful and wholesome. Cold meat of any kind, 
however, is considered an insult to offer. Every- 





thing must be of. The fowls are generally cap- 
tured, killed, made ready, and cooked during the 
absence of the wedding-party at the chapel. Bacon 
is a favorite dish; and a leg of mutton is held in 
greater repute than roast-beef. Sometimes a “ barm- 
brack,” or large currant-loaf remarkable for its size 
and abundance of fruit, is ordered from the baker, 
and forms, as ‘* wedding-cake,”’ a conspicuous addi- 
tion to the table. This “ Shrove-tide” I saw a 
wedding-feast spread. At each end of the table 
was a huge piece of bacon. Down the centre of 
the table, beef, mutton, and the produce of the 
poultry-yard were largely represented. Several de- 
canters full of wine, and bottles of whisky, were 
placed at intervals on the table. On a smaller 
table, tea, eggs, etc., and the “cake” were laid 
out. This was a small and quiet wedding, the cere- 
mony taking place as early as nine o’clock in the 
morning. 

T must not omit to note, however, that punctu- 
ality on the part of the bridegroom—and some- 
times even on that of the bride—is by no means 
invariably observed: I will give one instance, 
which happened this “ Shrove-tide.” The wedding 
was fixed for ten o’clock A.M. The bride came, 
but no bridegroom greeted her. She waited all 
day, till quite late in the evening, and still he came 
not. Late that night a message arrived from him 
to say he would be at the chapel after first mass 
next morning. Next morning, faithfully came the 
expectant bride again; but again she had to wait all 
day for the dilatory bridegroom. At length, about 
seven o’clock in the evening of the second day, the 
tardy Jover appeared; and though many brides 
would, after such a trial, have lost patience forever, 
not so with the faithful Irish lass. The priest did 
his duty; and the two went away as happy as their 
own loves and the plaudits of their cheery neighbors 
could make them. C. M.-H. 


A Miser’s Shrewdness.—A physician being 
summoned to attend a miser’s wife in her last illness 
declined to continue his visits unless he had some 
legal guarantee for payment, as he knew by experi- 
ence the slippery character of the husband where 
pecuniary obligations were concerned. The miser 
thereupon drew up a document, formally promising, 
after haggling over the amount, that he would pay 
Dr. So-in-so a certain sum, “if he cures my 
wife.” 

«Stop !” said the doctor, ‘I cannot undertake 
to do that. I will treat her to the best of my ability ; 
but she is very ill, and I fear she will not recover.” 

So the sentence was altered to “ For attendance 
upon my wife, kill or cure,” the’ paper signed, and 
delivered over to the physician. His skill was un- 
availing, and the patient died; but when the bill 
came in, the widower quietly repudiated the debt iz 
toto. In vain was it represented to him that the 
doctor held his legal acknowledgment; so the latter 
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sued him for the amount in perfect confidence of 
gaining the day. The miser did not dispute the 
circumstances in court, but requested to see the 
document, which he then read aloud, with great 
deliberation. 

“And did you cure my wife, sir?” he asked, 
glancing over his spectacles at the plaintiff. 

**No; that was impossible.” 

“ Did you kill her ?” 

Verdict for the defendant. 


Brother Gardner’s Opening.—“ Am Brudder 
Abraham Scott in de hall dis evenin’ ?” inquired 
the President, as he looked down the aisles. 

** Yes, sah,” answered a voice from the north- 
west corner. 

‘* Den please step dis way.’’ 

* Brother Scott scuffed forward, head down, and 
his countenance betraying about seventeen different 
emotions, and when he reached the mark the Presi- 
dent continued : 

*« Brudder Scott, in gwine ober to de old man 
Johnson’s las’ night to borry a hunk o’ butter fur 
breakfast, I diskivered some one lyin’ on de side- 
walk. My first thought was to yell murder. My 
nex’ thought was to smell of his breaf. Dat settled 
de case to once. It wasn’t a murder, but a case of 
dead drunk. I turned de subjeck ober to git a look 
at his face, an’ who d’ye ’spose it was ?”’ . 

Brother Scott gazed straight at a bust of Venus, 
and had nothing to say. 

“It was Brudder Scott!’’ whispered the Presi- 
dent. ‘“ Although two of his children am bar’fut, 
his wife needs cloze, an’ he hasn’t a dozen taters in 
de house, he had taken good money from his pocket, 
an’ paid it out fur bad whisky. He wasn’t a man 
when I foun’ him. He was a hog—a great big 
hog! I could smell his breaf six feet away, an’ it 
would have made a dog sick. He had lost his hat, 
rolled in de slush, an’ den fallen into a stuporish 
sleep. I got help an’ toted him home, an’ to-night 
he comes to dis meetin’ to have a wote among men 
who work hard, respect demselves, an’ lib sober 
lives.” : 

“ Tze sorry, sah.”’ 

‘* No doubt of it, but dat am no defense. A fool 
excites pity, kase God made him dat way. A lunatic 
draws sympathy, kase he has met wid misfortune. 
A drunkard arouses nuffin’ but contempt. He de- 
liberately goes at it to make a brute of hisself. You 
have heard me speak of dis matter on seberal 
prevus occashuns, an’ you know how de majority of 
dis club feel on de subjeck. In de las’ two months 
you have bin drunk fo’ times,” 

“Yes, sah; but I?ll quit.” 

“I hope you will, but I doubt it. You had ebery 
thing to lose by gettin’ drunk de fust time. You 
have lost character, respect, money, an’ standin’, 
an’ dar’s leetle hope dat you will see any reason to 
quit. We kin guard agin thieves by lockin’ up our 





money. We kin put de murderer in prison an’ 
have him outer de way. We kin expose de liar an’ 
kiver him wid confusion. But de drunkard—de 
hog—de beast, who kin trust him? Who kin be- 
lieve in him? Who wants his society? Who am 
not degraded by walkin’ beside him? Brudder 
Scott, you am a bounced man! Your name will be 
crossed from our rolls, you will be refused admission 
heah, an’ we shall forgit dat you war’ eber num- 
bered wid us. Let us now attack de reg’lar order 
o’ bizness.” 


Tit for Tat.—The late Dr. Bellows was told by 
grumpy General Halleck, when he tried to interest 
him in the Sanitary Commission, “I hate philan- 
thropists.” ‘And we hate generals,’ said Dr. 
Bellows ; “ that is,” he added, fearful of the effect 
on his project, “ bogus generals, I mean ; just as you 
mean bogus philanthropists, of course.”’ 


The Judge’s Philosophy.—A certain circuit 
judge was always sure of meeting some cutting or 
sneering remark from a self-conceited lawyer when 
he came to a certain town in his rounds. ' This was 
repeated one day at dinner, when a gentleman 
present said, “‘ Judge, why don’t you squelch that 
fellow ?” ‘The judge, dropping his knife and fork, 
and placing his chin upon his hands and his elbows 
on the table, remarked, “* Up in our town a widow 
woman ha§ a yaller dog that, whenever the moon 
shines, goes out upon the stoop and barks and barks 
away at it all night.” Stopping short, he quietly 
resumed eating. After waiting some time it was 
asked, ‘‘ Well, judge, what of the dog and the 
moon?” ‘Qh, the moon kept right on,”’ he said. 


Valorous.—Even Frederick the Great in his 
early career as general might have fared no better 
than a captain in the late civil war did on one 
occasion. At a public gathering he was making 
himself rather conspicuous, when a tattered mendi- 
cant, with a decided Hibernian cast of features, 
singled him out and accosted him thus: “ Many 
days to your honor, and may God bless you, for you 
once saved my life.” ‘Indeed!’ replied the 
gallant-looking officer, with a smile; “I have no 
particular recollection of the heroic circumstance. 
Maybe you mistake me for a doctor?” “No,” 
answered the beggar, “I served under you at the 
famous battle of Bull Run in 1861, and when I saw 
you run away I thought it was high time for me to 
quit the scene of action, too, or otherwise I should 
certainly have been killed.” 


What’s in a Name ?—The pupils of Mr. Gau- 
gengigl, a Brooklyn teacher, are in the habit of 
calling him “ Gouge-and-giggle.’”’ As this interferes 
with the discipline and his inability to keep order 
on account of his ridiculous name, he has lost 
several places. He has got permission to change it 





